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T is the custom ak Of this continent as 
the New World ut modern science has 
discovered it t in reality » old one 
The rocks give evi ‘e that it was in ex 
istence anterior the time when Europe 
and Asia lirst emerged from their long bath 
of salt-water: and hence it is in America 
that the explorer must look for the re 
mams Of really old cities. Here, accord 
IngLY, he finds them ‘‘ older than the hills” 

being entombed in them—and strewn so 
thickly over the Ohio and Mississippi val 
leys as to bespeak a population acquaint 
ed with many of the arts of civilization 

lone before the age history 
Of these remains, among the most re 
markable are those which have been dis 
covered at and near Chattanooga, in Tennessee The early settlers 
found here, near the site of the prese nt de pot of the Western and 
Atlanta Railroad, an immense mound filled with human bones and 
<e implements, evidently the relics of some great battle fought in very ancient 
for the possession of this pass through the mountains. Here, too, are traces of 
ce city, which doubtless existed far back in the twilight ages, before Troy was 
nded, or the Asiatie people be or; » study of the dead languages at the Tower 
Babel. These facts are interesting, as they point to the conciusion that Chatta 
» has been the home of three successive races, with perhaps an unbroken exist 
ince the time of the mound-builders They also indicate that those vanished 
chose this as the site of a city for the same reason that the Cherokees made 
st onghold, and the modern engineer has laid here the tracks of eight important 


ivs—because it is the southern gateway ot the A lleghanies 


{ 


he Appalachian chain of mountains divides in West Virginia into two parallel 


es—the Alleghanies on the east, and the Cumberland on the west, and these, 


erging again at Chattanooga, are broken through by the Tennessee, which is 


a broad river, already fed by half a dozen navigable streams that drain wide 
ertile regions. The course of the river from this point to the Ohio-is northwest, 
h line of 


hence it must form a link in any throug water communication between 


Northwestern and South Atlantie States. Chattanooga commands this river, 
also the great Appalachian valleys which extend through Virginia, Tennessee, 
rgia, and Alabama; and the topography of the country is such that no practi 
e connection between the southwest and northeast can be had exes pt at this 
ssing of the Tennessee The location is the apex of an inverted triangle, whose 
erging lines reach to the far northeast and northwest, and hence nature has dis 
tly marked it out as the site of a great city. 

Though itself only seven hundred feet above the sea, Chattanooga is surrounded by 


intains, and in the midst of natural scenery as grand and picturesque as any in th 


t Act of Congr he r 1887, by arper and Brothe in the Office of the 
at Washington 
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The best near view of the town 
is from Cameron Hill, but from the sum 
nit of Lookout Mountain, only two and a 
Nail miles away, the prospect 1s of almost 
unparalleled magnilcence The eve the re 
ranges over p rtions of five State S, ACrOSS 
spreading forests, cultivated fields, seatter 
ed farm-houses, and thickly settled tow ns, 
nestling among high mountains, which 
roll away in gigantic billows, as if they 
were the crested waves of some fearfully 
disturbed ocean, arrested and petrified in 
ts on vard sweep ages before man Was 
created. The tall cliffs of Cumberland 
Gap, one hundred and thirty miles north 
east, may be distinetly seen, and through 
the whole wide landscape winds, like a sil 
ver thread, the beautiful Tennessee how 
hidde hn bV some Ove rhang ing wood, how 
emerging into some @rass covered valley, 
and ever broadening as it comes, till it 
sweeps past the city in a rushing torrent 
half a mile in width. Then, as if loath to 
leave the abodes of men, it turns back 
upon itself in a sharp curve, forming 


vhat—from its resemblance to a human 


foot—is called Moccasin Bend, and then 
it plunges into a narrow gorge between 
the jutting crags of Walden’s Ridge and 
Raccoon Mountain, and winds again its 
tortuous way till it is lost to sight in the 
far northwest, amid scenery that is beau- 


} 


tiful bey ond description. In a broad plain 


at the base of Lookout lies the scattered 


‘ity, bathed for a distanee of four miles 
by the winding river, and encireled com- 
pletely with mountains—Walden’s Ridge 
on the north, towering upward a thou- 
sand feet, Missionary Ridge on the east, 


¢ in sharp acclivities only two and 


f 


a half miles away, and Lookout, at the 
same distance on the south, soaring near- 
ly eighteen hundred feet into the air. 
Beautiful the scene is in repose; but how 


sublime it must have appeared 1 


war! 
So grand was it that Sherman says, ‘‘ Many 
a time,in the midst of the carnage and 
noise, | could not help stopping to look 
across that vast field of battle to admire 
its sublimity.” 

Every acre of land and water with- 
in a radius of ten miles of the present 
city 1s pregnant with events worthy of a 
place in the nation’s history I refer not 
only to the conflicts of recent years, on 
which hung the fate of the Union, but to 
those also of an earlier time, when the 

hite man met the red, and John Sevier, 
with a handful of riflemen, routed the 
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‘hosts of W yuca”’ on the ident 
w he re eighty years late 7 Hooker 
skirmish with the Confederates 
known as the “‘ battle above the 
The actors in those « arly events 
but some of them were of the « 
heroes. Their story, if rightly 
would form one of the most t)} 
pages in our history; and what tl 
had a most important bearing o1 
can destiny, for it was they—this ] 
of riflemen in buckskin leggings an 
ing shirts—who decided the long « 
between civilization and Savagvery 
was waged beyond the Alleghanies 
This is not the place to tell the 
tory, but without straying from m 
ject I may briefly refer to one of 
achievements, for it led directly t 
subsequent transfer of this region 1 


whites, and thus opened Chattano 
civilized settlement. 

In the time of the Revolution this 
cvion Was tenanted by a fierce tribe of 


ians called Chickamaugas. The first set 
tlers of Nashville came into collision w 
them when they took their perilous 

down the Tennessee to that remote o 


post of civilization, and for many years 
they waged an unrelenting war upon tli 
whites. Time and again Sevier invaded 
their strongholds at and near Chattanoo 
ga, burned their towns, destroyed 
crops, and drove the bravest of their 
riors like frightened deer to the mi 
tains. But they could not be subdu 
until Sevier could discover their s 
fastnesses. Hiding in them till the sto 
was over, the miscreants would ag 
emerge into the daylight, rebuild thi 
birech-bark cabins, and resume thei 


barous warfare. 
For eighteen years they were the ten 
of the entire border. Sevier was 
nigh everywhere, but even his sleepless 
vigilance could not guard every scatter 
dwelling. Issuing in small parties, tl 
wretches would fall at midnight 
some unprotected farm - house, plu 
and slay the occupants, and be ba 
their inaccessible haunts before purs 
could be undertaken. Every white n 
prayed for vengeance upon them, b 


til their secret haunts were known 
prayer could not be answered. At 
however, came the stripling David 
was to meet this Goliath of Gath, 
through him the power of the Chic! 
maugas was broken. 
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vit ia ed ORO. 


LOOKOUT MOUNTAIN AND MOCCASIN BEND FROM THE PIN WOODS OF CAMERON HILI 


He was a boy of fifteen, named Joseph married among the Chickamaugas He 


ywn, and his story is a remarkable in- took Joseph to her cabin, and then return 
» of long-studied vengeance in one ed to the boat to secure his share of the 
ung; but space willallow metorefer plunder. He had scarcely gone when 
nly two of its incidents. His father there appeared at the door of the cabin 
een awarded some lands in the vicin- 


Nashville for services in the Rev- 
on, and in 1788 he set out, with his 


Cutte-atov, the head chief of the small 
town of Tuskegee, opposite Chattanooga, 
with a dozen of his warriors, demanding 

to settle upon them. Within a the boy from the 
miles of Chattanooga his boat was said the lad 


denly surrounded by about forty Ind- 


French woman. He 
vas old enough to notice ey 
¢ rything and if allowed to live would es 
canoes, and in a few moments his cape, and some day pilot there an army 
less body lay at the bottom of the to destroy them all. 


The boy could not 
nessee, His two oldest sons and four 


understand his words, but he did his ae 
er young men were at once murdered, tions, for the savage very soon drew 


his wife and four younger children knife and 


his 
stepped forward to despatch 
de prisoners. Joseph’s captor was a him. But the woman threw herself be 
ng half-breed brave named Chia-chatt 

vho spared his life that he might be 
slave of his mother, a degraded French 


man who had been brought up and 


tween them, declaring the lad should not 


be killed in her eabin To this the chief 
assented, and seizing Joseph, he pitched 


him headlong among a cirele of warriors 
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side the doorway. The boy 


ist moment had come, and 


pon his kK 


lees, saying the words of 


stephen Lord Jesus 


receive my spirit. 
7 


gieamed 


they did not fall, 


\ doze1 CLL and tomahawks 


in the air: » him, but 
lo! i before the 


rail ne Woman sprang 


boy, declaring now that he should not be 


The 


Lhnen 


murdered Indians tore her away, 


but just one of them proposed that 


the lad should be stripped of his clothes, 
lest they should be stained, and so ruined, 
by his execution 
h id 
woman, regardless in her fury of her per- 
fiercely the 

the 
vengeance of Chia-chatt-alla if he should 


At last 


argument. By 


All this while Joseph 


been upon his knees; and now the 


sonal safety, turned upon 


ftain, and threatened him with 


Chile 
take the life of his captive. she 
the 


the 


had hit upon right 
boy's life could not be 
Life 
henee the chief's 

forfeit to Chia-chatt 
his mother, 


Cherokee law 


taken without consent of lis captor, 
for ilte 


was their code; 


life would be 
Inecited by 


own 
alla haw of a 
might he not exact of Cutte-atoy the pen- 
alty What the chief 
thought, lifted the boy 
handed him over to 


This is probably 
for he 


his knees and 


suddenly 
from 
the woman. retaining, however, his clothes, 
all but his trousers, 

For more than a year the boy was a 
the 


all sorts of hardships, but mean 


prisoner among Chickamaugas, en 
during 
their hiding places 


while discovering all 


in the mountains Then he was liberated 


by John Sevier, and returned to his friends 
in South Carolina 
Cutte 


He is old enough to notice every 


words of atoyv came to 


Then the 
him 
will eseape and 


thing, and some day he 


pilot an army here.’ Again and again 
words came to the boy, till the idea 
Grad 


upon 


the 


became his controlling thought. 


ually then it began to dawn him 
that God had saved his life fora purpose, 
and that purpose was vengeance upon the 
Chickamaugas. 

But he kept his thoughts to himself, for 
him to be silent 
So he waited till 


nineteen, and had grown 


experience had taught 


and patient and wary. 


he was neariy 
to the stature of manhood, Then he pro 
posed to his mother to carry out his fa 


ther’s intention of settling on their lands 


near Nashville. 


striking distance of the Chickamaugas. 


This he did to be within 


They travelled overland to Nashville, 


and on his father’s lands the boy, not yet 


nineteen, built a cabin, and ass 

duties of head of the family S 
Cherokees were reported to be mai 
over the country; and on the mo 
October 1, 1792, word was broue} 
boy that they were besieging Buc 
Station, four miles south from Na 
his rifle, he to t 
The fight was over, but there at 
trance, just as he had fallen, with 


seizing hurried 


ed-out torch in his grasp, lay the 
had 
wrong and indignity, the French 
He had be 
while attempting to set fire to thi 
ing. 

Now the youth thought 
enough Lo 


whose hands he suffered so 


son, Chia-chatt-alla. 


himss 

part in the 
drama that was being enacted ev: ry 

him. He repaired to James Rob 
ertson, who had military command of 
the Nashville district, and told hin 

he knew the secret fastnesses of thi 
Indians, 
their 
Robertson heard him gladly, but shook 


take a 


about 


and could 


rear 


pilot 
might 


an arni\ 


which destroy them 
his head, saying that he could do no 
thing. The the government 


were imperative that both he and Seyvie1 


orders of 


should act strictly on the defensive, and 
under no circumstances again invade thi 
Spain held 
and the mouths of the Mississippi 


Cherokee country. Louisi 
ana 
and 


and was in alliance with the Creeks 


Cherokees. An attack upon them would 


provoke a collision with her, and 

the infant republic was not prepared or 
while all the wisdom and prudence of 
Washington were required to avoid a 
So for tw 
held thei 


1 } 
peside eve 


other war with Great Britain 


years Sevier and Robertson 


hands, while death lurked 
man’s dwelling. The farmer could 
fell a tree, gather a crop, or sit in his doo 
rifle 
In a population of 7040 in the Nashvill 
district the killed were from sixty to s« 
enty yearly. At last, when some of the 
first men in the district had fallen, 1 
Nashville people enrolled them 
selves, and demanded to be led aga 
the Chickamaugas. Then Robertson g 
way, and sending for young Brown 
ed him to find a route for an army throug 
the woods to Nicojack. 

It was 


way without a loaded beside him 


rose, 


than a hundred m 
through a trackless forest 
white man had been, and behind ev: 


tree might lurk a Chickamauga; but wil 


more 
where 1 
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NICOJACK CAVE. 


two or three companions the young man when he was about to be murdered by 
went and returned in safety. By the route Cutte-atoy. ‘‘ We are white people,’ 
he had blazed, a force of five hundred and answered; ‘‘we do not kill women 
fifty men soon followed, and the rest is children.” ‘‘ Oh, co-tan-co-ney” (Oh, tha 
history The head chief of the Chicka- is good news to the wretched), she cried 
maugas was killed, and seventy of his Brown at the age of eighty-six wrot 
warriors, and their towns were laid in out the narrative from which the for 
‘re shown that their secret haunts had youth, the feeling that he was God's 
been discovered, and hence that further avenger. ‘‘ The judgment of Heaven,” hi 


ashes. But more than this—the Indians going is taken. He had then, as in 


conflict with the whites would result in says in his narrative, ‘‘ fell upon the In 
their own extermination. lans.”’ 

In the fight young Brown was intrust From this time forward the fact th 
ed with the command of a company de- their hiding-places were known to 
tailed to intercept a flight of the Indians whites restrained the Chickamaugas; : 
to the cave of Nicojack. When it was soon a new generation of them sprang 
over he returned to the town, and asked who learned the arts of peace, and ‘‘ 
if any prisoners had been taken He was ed not in the ways of their fathers.” Pi 
directed to a cabin where about twenty by piece they sold their lands to the 
were confined, and entering it, found ernment, till in 1817 their once broad t 
there, crouching in a corner, his former ritory was reduced to a narrow mount 
mistress, the old French woman. All the tract on the south side of the Tennesse: 
captives recognized him, and were terror Here they hoped to plant their corn 
stricken, for they remembered his mur- peace; but ‘‘ manifest destiny” had its « 
dered kindred The woman was the only upon this pass through the mounta 
one to speak she pleaded for their lives, and in another score of years th 


reminding Joseph that she had saved him Cherokee took his farewell look at t 
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JOSEPH BROWN LEADING HIS COMPANY TO NICOJACK 


es of his ancestors, and wended his w 
nd the M SSISSIPpl 


Lookout than 


being In April, 1839, the 


Into possession of ‘ vided into lot and im 1841 thie 
last of the three races 


Chattanoog: 
Then 


lanooga came 


who was an Incorporated towl vit 
e held this gateway of the Alleghanies 
No sooner had the white man come in | i its positi 
ntact with the beautiful valley of the and e) 


‘able population The first 














LOOKING NORTHEAST 
CAMERON HILI 


and bacon raised upon the imm: 
territory drained by the Tennesse: 
its tributaries would here be sold to th; 
planter farther south, who was too much engrossed 
in the cultivation of cotton to raise his own f 
produce. And it was so. The town soon becam« 
important distributing point, and its hams and bac 
acquired a celebrity second only to those of Li 
ville and Cineinnati. 
But the trade of the town was at first altogethe 
barter. In the years succeeding the financial crisis 
of 1837 there were no banks in Tennessee, and the ‘‘shinplasters” in cireulatio 
lacked the stability of the famous ’coon-skin currency of 1784-88. They would not 
‘keep overnight,” and the countryman from Powell’s River or the north for 
the Holston, though rude of manner and uncouth of garb, had a large stock 
‘horse-sense.”’ and all the shrewdness of his Seotch-Irish ancestors. He was alt 
gether too ‘‘ smart” to stuff his wallet or his wife’s stocking with ** irresponsible paper 
money.” So it was a fliteh of bacon for a pair of brogans, and a whole hog for fiv« 
gallons of whiskey. This total lack of a circulating medium might be supposs 
to embarrass trade, and restrict it to very narrow limits. But it did not, for the 
‘trading animal’ can accommodate himself to almost any circumstances. The 
business of Chattanooga grew to large dimensions. The spring and fall freshets 
which render navigable streams that in midsummer may be crossed without wetting 
one’s feet, brought down such fleets of flat-boats from the ‘‘up-country” that they 
were often crowded together along the entire river frontage. In these boats thi 
countryman brought to market his surplus produce, and took back his year's suy 


ply of tea, coffee, salt, whiskey, wearing apparel, and ‘‘ fancy fixin’s” for the goddess 
of his household. The prices exacted of him were high; but what was that to hin 


so long as he manufactured his own currency? Like the bank officials of ‘* wildeat 
times, who issued their notes so long as they could find strength to affix their signa 
tures, his exchequer could not be exhausted while he could use his right hand in « 
ating as irplus 

Prices were high. Salt, for instance, during many years, ranged at from six 
ten dollars a barrel In 1839 fifteen hundred barrels were sold at Chattanooga 
eight dollars each All of this indispensable article consumed in East Tenness‘ 
and Northern Alabama was manufactured on the north fork of the Holston, 1 
Virginia, and floated in flat-boats to the various landings along the river. This cou 
be done only during freshets, and hence boats and cargoes were gotten ready in ad 





ind when the 
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rise of wa 


ter came 


espatched, often in large fleets 


and other produce were brought 


et 


in the same way L 


ors were 


cut and hauled in summer-time to 


ver 


s of streams, often a long distance 


’. and these, at low-water, were 


ito rafts, on which a booth of poles 


ected, where the raftsmen could pre 


ieir Meals, and sleep when anchored 


night to some large tree that stood 


the 
l 


rive 


r-bank. 


Often t 


he rafts, 


yllow ing another, would extend alone 


eam 
eve, 
wn 


for 
as 


the 


“ores 


miles, looking, to the unfa 


they wound their devious 


winding river, like a com 


ut Americ: 
rv a holiday excursion. 


in sea 


requently occupied sever 


hen 


r 


serpents” 
The voy 


cal day Ss, 


it was over, and the logs dis 


of, the raftsmen took their way on 


throu 


oh 


the woods to their homes, 


mes as far away as the b 


nla. 


ition 


ed on at Chattanooga 


ste 


“am has brought 


1 


orders of 


about a 


in all other kinds of business 


but its timber 


is still conducted in this primitive 


on 


The 


traveller 


will se 


ee ek 


Se 


FLAT 


e in the 


o 


river there, after every considerable fresh 
et, enough oak, walnut, and poplar to roof, 
if sawed into boards, the entire State of 
Rhode Island 

And so Chattan ogra boug} t and sold, 
and traded in timber and swine’s flesh 
like other Gentile towns, till 1850, by which 
time its business had greatly increased, 
and its population numbered about fifteen 
hundred But not ten of these people 
knew of the infinite wealt which nature 
had stored away among i mountains, 
or dreamed of its future ¢ a great iron 
manufacturing centre 

The year 1849 was an important era in 
the history of Chattanooga \ few men 
had for some time dreamed of a rail com 
munication which should supersede the 
slow and hazardous water transportation ; 
but the wiseacres had shaken their heads, 
and asserted that no railroad could be built 
among these mountains that woula ever 
pay interest upon the expenditure. While 
they were saying this, the State of Georgia 
went quietly to work, and one pleasant 
December day in 1849 drove the iron horse 
snorting into the valley of Lookout It 


bore a bottle of water from the ocean, and 


_ =m, 
— = 


BOATS ON THE TENNESSEE RIVER. 
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ured into the Tennessee, symbol 
cally wedded Chattanooga to the Atlan 
c This road, which connected the town 

h Atlanta,was soon followed by others 
it direct communication with 
le, Me mphis and Norfolk 


Chattanooga felt at once the influence 


il gave 


of this increase in its transportation facil 
ities. The river trade was so largely aug 
mented that the Atlanta road could not 
move the south-bound produce nearly as 
fast as it arrived. In this emergency the 
road adopted the barbers’ rule of ‘* first 
come, first served,” and required shippers 
to register the arrival of their produce in 
a book kept in its office; but it was gener 
ally weeks before grain could be sent for 
ward, and often as many as 200,000 bush 
els were waiting upon the wharf, shielded 
only by rude sheds from the weather. 
Manufacturing also sprang into being un 
der the new facilities. A foundery and 
machine shop was erected for the manu 
facture of freight ears, which soon demon 
strated that no better car wheels can be 
made than from the eold-blast charcoal 
iron of East Tennessee. Other founderies 
and manufact ring establishments soon 
the decade 
the population of the town had nearly 


doubled, and its business increased in a 


followed, and by the close of 


much larger proportion. 

Then came the war, and Chattanooga 
suffered severely. The engineers of both 
armies saw its vast advantages as a depot 
of supplies and base of operations; and 
hence it was contended for, till its imhab- 
itants were seattered and its industries 
swept away. But, the war over, it rose 
from its ruins,and then was exhibited the 
surprising energy of the Southern char 
acter. Men and women who had been 
brought up to despise labor, and were 
wholly unacquainted with it, displayed an 
adaptiveness to circumstances and an ex 
tent of practical resources that wrought 
miracles, created something out of no 
thing, and in an ineredibly short time 
built up a thriving city. In 1865 the 
place was a military post, though there 
were many permanent residents; in 1870 
it had a population of 6093. 

On the 19th of February, 1866, Andrew 
Johnson announced by proclamation that 
the civil war in America was ended. The 
forces of the Union were rapidly disband 
ed, and within three months Chattanooga, 
which had been the rendezvous of twen 
ty thousand men, contained only a few 
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hundred bluecoats, who had reso 


remain and pecome permanent ( 
With them, however, lingered SO 
the débris of the army—the human 
which gathers upon the surface of 
operations. Then returned many 
former residents, some of whom had s 
in the Confederate ranks. 

The inhabitants of the new eit 
not only to begin anew: they h 
clear away the wreck of former th 
a stranded social and labor system 
with totally disorganized materials 
again the waste places.” 

The task was Herculean, and 
made the greater by the presence of 
orderly white element, and a num 
black population, who, reversing J 
Taney’s opinion, thought the white 
had no rights the negro is bound to res 


Moreover, the civil authorities were « 
posed of such creatures as come to 
front in times of transition and disord 
They were wellnigh powerless to prot 
life and property. It was difficult to } 
serve even semblance of social ordel 
still it was done, for the majority were ¢ 
determined, clear-headed men, who 
belonged to both armies. Acting toget 
they kept the anarchical elements i 
jection ; but they resorted to no violence 
for they recognized that the town wo 
soon outgrow its superficial disorder, 
slough off its worthless and criminal y« 


l 


ulation. The emergency brought Nort 
ern and Southern men into close conne: 
tion, and thus it was that in Chattanoog 
was the first exhibition of the absolut 
construction which now so happily pr 
vails throughout the Union. 

The marvellous growth of Chattanoog 
is shown by the rapid increase of its po} 
lation, which, from almost nothing in 1865 
sprang to 6093 in 1870, to 13,000 in 1SS\ 
and by a census of May 1, 1885, numbers 
25,101, and is growing at the rate of nea 
ly three thousand yearly. Much of this 
rapid growth is, of course, due to its na 
ural advantages, but more, I think, to t 
wonderful energy of its men and wom 

its men who have done the work, a: 
its women who have inspired the doing 
It is the Southern women who ha 
made the New South. When husbands 
and brothers came out of the war, brok« 
in health and fortune, and disheartene 
by defeat, it was their wives and sisters 
who bade them hope, infused into then 
new life and energy, and transformed 


the 
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Connor thus describes the view as seen 
from Cameron Hill: 

‘A carriageway of easy grades winds 
this natural 
you will 


along the western brow of 


observatory Krom your seat 
observe the dark clouds of smoke rushing 
the the 
Works; on your left, and just be- 


beautiful 


from stacks of Roane [ron and 
steel 
yond, the Tennessee, flowing 
gently around the ‘Moccasin Bend,’ whose 
beauties are fully seen from the ‘ Point’ of 
Lookout 

Soon you reach the lower ridge of the 
hill, and a partial view of the city is ob- 
Right at this point, on the left 
hand side of the road, stood the platform 
and catafalque on the 22d of September, 
1881, when the greeting to the Society of 
the Army of the Cumberland was extend 


ed by the Society of ex-Confederate Sol- 


tained 


diers, and where the solemn requiem ser- 
vices were held in memory of President 
James A, remains then 
lay in state at the national capital. 


Garfield, whose 


‘Your carriage continues up to the ex- 
treme summit, where the flag-staff stands 
on which the United States flag was hoist- 
by both Federals and Confederates, on 
memorable occasion just referred to. 


ed 
the 
You will now descend from your carriage 
and enjoy the exquisite panorama spread 
out around you. 
‘First glanee at old Lookout, for the 
view is more imposing from this point 
Then move along over 
which the 
from among the 
narrow gateway 


than any other. 
the valley, through 
railroads out 
tall mountains, by the 
through which the 
along the rocky bluff of Walden’s Ridge, 


rugged 
struggle 


Tennessee escapes, 


up northeasterly, catching occasional 
glimpses of the silvery curves of the riv- 
er, until you halt at the base of the eleva- 
Just 


there, of a sunny day, you see the white 


tion known as Missionary Ridge. 


piers of the magnificent iron bridge of the 
Cincinnati Southern Railway. 

‘** Just in front, beyond the city, which 
lies at your feet, is the Citizens’ Cemetery, 
on the farther side of which you can see 
the tall shaft of the Confederate monu- 
ment, lifted above the dense shrubbery. 
Then your eyes pass over Fort Wood, and 
halt at the National Cemetery, whose flag 
staff stands on the summit of the beauti- 
ful knoll where sleep the ashes of the Fed- 
eral dead. Beyond is clearly seen the nar- 
row valley on which the serried hosts ma- 
noeuyred in the days of war, but which is 


as peaceful now in its corn, frui 
flowers as if the angel of peace a 
cord had always hovered over its 
tields. 

‘To the right the Stanton Hous: 
up sharply, and further still are the s 
stacks of the rolling-mill, cotton f 
car-works, pipe-works, boiler-works 
works, plough factory, steam-tan 
blast-furnace, and fire-brick 
the somewhat straggling section « 
city known as the Fifth Ward. 

‘Facing directly to the east, we 
down at the city. Bounding it o 
north is the beautiful broad river 
the centre of which comes up an imn 


work 


stream into the city reservoir, a fi 
below, on the eastern brow of the 
The view is very effective, especially 
the shade trees are covered with fo 
and the warmth of summer prevents 
emission of smoke from the chimney 
Northern men have been important fac 
tors in the development of Chattanooga 
and without disparagement to others who 
have shown perhaps equal enterprise and 
energy, | may speak of one of them who 
identified with the town sir 
the close of the war, and whose operat ( 
He w 


a general officer in the Union servic 


has been 
illustrate its industrial progress. 


practical iron-worker, and somewhat ac 
quainted with geology and mineralog 

While going about on army duty he ob 
served the surface indications of iron and 
coal throughout this region, gathered sp¢ 


cimens, and made a record of various out 
crops and their localities. The war ended 
he resigned his commission, and mounting 
his horse, explored the Cumberland rang 
Everywhere he found abundant ore, but 
at a locality about five miles west of the 
Clinch River, and seventy north of Chat 
tanooga, he hit upon 
iron, coal, and limestone in 


immense fields of 
such clos 
juxtaposition as to be within rifle range 
of one another. Returning to the North 
he formed an iron company, and soon had 
in operation here a furnace of about 9000 
tons yearly capacity. Before the war on 
seven small -‘*blast-pots” the; 
having a total capacity 
20,000 tons, were in operation in all Te1 
They used charcoal for smelt 

but this gentleman began with coke, ai 
thus was the pioneer in the making of co 
His ente) 
In 1869 
the company bought the government rol! 


furnaces 
were Called 


nessee. 


iron south of the Ohio River. 
prise was a success from the start. 








THE SOUTHERN GATEWAY OF THE 


\LLEGHANIES 


0 ing-mill at Chattanooga erected puddling furnaces 
there, and began the manufacture of 40,000 tons of 
iron rails yearly, and in 1871 they put up a larger 
furnace at Rockwood—their up-country location 

\ which augmented their annual production of iron to 

r 20.000 tons. This they soon enlarged to 40,000 tons 
Their capit il was at first 8125.000, was soon increased 
to $600,000, and has since been forced up by the ex 
pansion of their business to $1,000,000 Chattanooga 

} ] hie head-quarters of their ope rations, and ali their 
{ 





AMONG THE IRON WORKERS. 
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iron is shipped ther 
Rockwood they have 
up a thriving town, with 
churches, and schools, and a 
ulation of more than a thousand. The 
eratives are nearly all negroes. 
Growing out of the manufacture of pig-iron ther 


in Chattanooga rolling-mills, nail, stove, pipe, and pli 
factories, and machine shops, which have, exclusiv 
the monstrous Roane Iron-works, an annual produ 
capacity of 150,000 tons. The Roane Company is bu 


ing steel-works, now nearly completed, which wi 
once add six hundred men to the present working 














RAFTS ON THE TENNESSEE 








TAT ale ae Se 


Start 


cent. of its manufacturing ca 


ed in manufacture, and t 
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nooga This establishment 
the total iron product of the 
than &86.000.000 an (7eo 


less l) 


cky, and E West Tet 
v river wit ua Tenne 


l and DY 


Kent 


vhich iron northern The removy: 
lennesse 


icce ssf uiv prosec ited a 


Among these 
mills, are cotton and furni 1} itl l t ue With the 
} I Missouri, and Mississippi riv 


New Orleans and St 


v to Pittsburgh, 


besides the lumber Shoa Vii 1\ vater comm 


ring 
ories, marble-works, and two tan 
larger of Which turns out three 


leather veariy more, as heat 
Pennsylvania, \l 


dollars in *toitas they are nov 
d, than any similar establishment ready the general gov 
1] told, these establish ernment has expended nearly &5 O00 O00 


obstructions, and another 
Chat 


insportation ta 


country. 


eldan annual prod ict of 85,000,000 upon these 
s these, there are within a radius of $800,000 will complete the work 
es of the town various mills, fur tanooga Will then have tr | 
ind machine shops, which are trib cities uns irpassed by those tT any in 
o Chattanooga, and have helped to land city in the Union 

) its wholesale trade toa yearly vol According to Buckle, there is no in- 
Ten years ago there stance in h story Of a people attaining 


nly two wholesale houses in the a high degree of civilization without the 


ONLY 


$7. 500,000 to 


t help of a fertil soll and a genial ¢li 


yw they number eighty-eight, 
g added to year: Recent statis- mate. The 


the annual business in various in iron. It underlies the 


Chattanooga 1s 


es to be as follows: Agricultural everywhere ribs the v: 
nents, $650,000; produce, $300,000; which surround it and 
‘ain, 81,250,000: gro everv side 


ry $200,000; y 
$1.500,000; hardware and iron sup But iron dug 


1 790,000 S260, OOl 


Whistiih S450.000 
amount 


“int 


not ‘I ¥ LO) thie household 


es of the Tennessee country people. portation 
tal business of the town is estimated side by sid ron 
100,000, and it is iat eighty the coal needed for coke stone fon 


capital ot lting the ore, and 
000 is from the North Of its busi- sandstone for the construction 
men, there is about an equal propor- naces. An idea of these mineral resources 
from the North and from the South, thus tr 
from the North being chiefly en- ter be given than in the wor 

those from the John T. Wilder, the founder of the iron 


butary to Chattanooga cannot bet 


is of Genera! 


1 in mercantile pursuits. works at Rockwood, and the gentleman of 
of the ac- whom I have spoken as having f 


He says 


illy ex 


ie business men are mostly 


enterprising character usually seen plored the whole territory 
The coal-field of Tennessee extends en 


commuuities. They have been 


tirely across the State, from Kentucky t 


Georgia and Alabama, being an extension 
of the Appalachian coal - fields, 
is in northern Penn 


n here by the favorable climate and 


ness possibilities, and have found that 
energy, and industry, acting in a fair whose 
Some of northern extremity 
svlvania, and extends south weste ly across 
Pennsylvania W est Virginia, eastern 


Kentucky, Tennessee, and ends in central 


1, are sure to be rewarded. 


m have built up considerable fortunes, 


fewer failures are reported to oceur 


ong them than among any similar 

ber of mercantile men in thecountry. Alabama. The coal-field of Tennessee 
hattanooga is very favorably situated covers 5100 square miles, there are about 
commerce Its location midway be L000 square mules in Alabam: 250 
n the cotton-growing and grain-rais iare miles in Georgia, : belonging to 
States vives it decided advantage sas the lower coal measures ll these broad 
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END OF 


es, excepting a small area in Alabama, 


form a covering for the Cumberland table 


land, raised above the surrounding coun 


han outerop above the drainage of 


llevs on either side easl 


ly opens d, 


ventilated, and drained.’ 


Throughout this extensive region are 


x ‘ f 7 } ] ft . ] 7 . } * ] } ‘ 
wonderful beds Of Tossiliferous red hema 


tite iron ore, none of it more than fifteen 
miles from the eastern outcrop of the coal 
measures, and all of it covered bv the creat 
limestone beds of the subearboniferous pe 


Al] ke the 


] 


these formations lie li 
flat, 


and generally tilted uy 


fa book, bedded on each other, 


» and broken into 
high ridges, or folded into deep synelinal 
troughs or valley s.in either case exposing 
the 


to find, 


edges of the ore beds, making it easy 


ready to mine, abundant in quan- 
These beds usual 


tilv, alWays accesslbie 


ly average four to five feet in thickness, 


sometimes more.” The General adds in 


ira to one species of the timber of this 


reg 
The largest forests of chestnut 
United States, producing the 


Oak the 
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CHATTANOOGA 


1 1 
park, cover the 


best quality of tan 


fields of Tennessee, Georgia, and 
bama, supplying the largest oak 

on the continent, at Chattanooga 
nishing tan-bark for the towns of St. Le 


They ar 


ficient in area to supply 300,000 cords 


Louisville, and Cincinnati 


vear for an indefinite period without « 
haustion, as the tree reaches maturit 
our climate in forty years, and grows 


an area of over 7,000,000 acres, and if « 
once in forty years, and producing 01 
two cords per tree, it would produce 
petually 350.000 eords each vear () 
cord of chestnut-oak tan-bark 
this latitude produces thirty three perce) 
more tannin than all the bark grown noi 
of the Kanawha River.” 

Other woods equally valuable surrom 


frow!l 


The city is in the mi 
one-sixth 


Chattanooga. 
vast forest, where not 
the land has yet been subjected to cul 


of a 
Besides oak, there are ches 


standing there 


vation. 
and black-walnut 
most inexhaustible supply and primey 


in 


a 





“fae 
re perrect 


lin. 


| 


a 
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is hickory h 


Here, 


ie Wagons Of a contil 


too, enoug 


lent 


SUDDIV of red cedar is 


ch River alone to furnish 


»every American house-keeper 
eentury 


: 1 
eed not be said to sho 


vhich Ch 


ittanooga 


the first of the two requirements 


‘k1ie deems esse ntial to 
high civilization ( 
be affirmed that the 


ga is genial beyond description 


climate ol 
1 isin a happy mean between ex 
Mareh 
J ne 

Then 


birds carolling among the 


Flowers bloom in and 


af 
il 


the 


trees 


ie Ne W England when, 


days are 


varefooted little blaek bovs ery ng 
vuus red strawberries about the 


The days are simply delightful 


nights—one needs only a quiet 


‘e to sleep soundly through them 


De 


rumbling 
And this is true 


thquake should be 
of ail the 


‘pt, it may be, the latter part of 


the month of August 


BROAD STREET, 


bio 


corat 
escape I In 


tov of Loo out Mountain Three 


ide 1s 


rom this 


equivalent 


hit 


ascent OT elg 


V nere 


transport 


the Hudson Hi 


] } 
DeLOW | 


if pack 


may reve 


poetry and history 


| ; 
Here the visitor may wander through 
Rock C 


itv, a product ol natures own 


paved with 
nd 
Lo 
al 


~and 


handiwork, through streets 


natural stone, and beneath domes 
pinnacles that 


at 4 


nature itself has erected 
Near 

carved 1n 
The Old Man of the 


‘reator here are the st 


the “'Sisters. stone 


Madi 


ve rock On the ledag LO? 


What is known as the Natural Bride 


CHATTANOOGA 
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From Lookout Point one looks di 
the theatre of events that will neve: 
‘e sleep thirteen thousand Union sol- of this nation’s history. Up that. 
pass climbed John Sevier with his 
V men; and across that deep gorge n 
seventy five acres The ground ed General Hooker and his bl 
rises toward a central eminence one hun- army, each to do efficient battle on 
same cloud-eapped field for their count 
yonder, where the clustering grape 
hanes thick and red with the life-blood 
more than a thousand heroes, She: 
scaled the beetling heights of Missio 


stranger should visit the national 


vy, on the slope of the mountain 


The enclosure approached through 


sway of Alabama limestone, in 


ue 


dred feet above the avenue which winds 
around the cemetery. From a flag-staff 
one hundred and fifty feet high on the top 


s mound floats the ensign of the 
Tnion. Driving on around the eastern side 
nd past Fort Wood, we Ridge, and turned the scale to vi 
and farther east, across that broad, s 
threaded field, Garfield rode in hot 
to warn Thomas that Longstreet was « 


Wi 


he cemetery, a 
come to the Confederate cemetery, W here, 
inder the weeping-willows, lie thousands 
‘soldiers who wore the oray in the late 

The monument on the hill above, ing to Chickamauga. But all this 
ishaft thirty feet high, bears the sim- more, is already history. 

‘Our Confederate Dead.” these hills of iron, these mountains 

coal, and these forests of timber that C 


uspices it was con- tanooga has a great future. In the \ 
of things it cannot be many 


t 


It is writte: 


Iptlion, 


Connor was president of the as 


inder whose a : 
‘tion of the funds nature y 
by Northern before it is the metropolis of the cei 

t + 


iron emporium: of 


‘he larg 
for this object Was Nn { 


ind United States troops par- South, and the 


born citizens, : ed} 
»corner-stone. whole country. 


ticipated in the lay ing of the 
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Through drowsy banks. I stood as if a breath 
From that vast world whose valleys round us lie 

Unseen went past. Of lands unscathed by death 
I felt the presence nigh. 


But never thing so filled the place with light, 
Or round our hearts so sweet a bondage threw, 

As the Collinsia’s clusters, milky white, 

White and divinest blue. 


All up and down the shady wilds they beamed; 
Their sweet eyes made the faded hollows sweet; 


Or, set in dainty knots apart, they dreamed, 
And nodding, touched our feet. 

Oh. can it be that He whose right hand bars 

The sea with rocks, with thunder and with power 

Clothes the black storms, and curbs the rushing stars, 
Stoops to a little flower, 

Paints two twin lobes with summer’s vault to vie, 

And two the whiteness of the mountain snow, 

Then plants in these His gardens wild, where I 

Doubting and troubled go? 





ich more vital than the outward 


( 


NARKA. 


y departs, d 


While da 
ro me, of 


Qui Ky ye came, 
Hues 


Flowers 


is que 
] ] 


is, if 


thou 


} 
yume 


birds, and 


WKLY 
\ 
bves 


Through banks o 


Gone lik 
But | 
The stir 


aving 


if Oo 


NAR 


> 
x 


BY 

CHAPTER XI. 
weather had improved, the wind 
d fallen, and it was now possible to 
The 
out of the question, which Narka 
ted: 
and there 
I's at the castle which was always at 


deep snow of course put 


for she was a perfect horse 


un, was a favorite Arab of 


Her fearless command of 


raers, 
spirited animal that bore her along 
hound’s rave 


i stride as swift as a 


1 sense of power that was exhilara 
W hile she was in the saddle, flying 
iwh the air like a bird, she felt like 
soner enjoying a momentary escape 
n captivity. The fligl 
ned to liberate the spirit and give her 


it of the body 
ithing space. In-doors she was obliged 
eep strict guard over every look and 
her had to 
» down with a strong hand lest they 


ire ; thoughts she 


very 


vuld find their way into her face, and 


ray 


her to Madame Larik’s watchful 
This constant pressure on her life 

iat inner life which, to Narka, was so 
made 
were, like the 
frozen and locked up in ice; then- 
vould take out the betrothal ring that 


vore round her neck like an amulet, 


sometimes fee] as if she 


rs 


id she would slip it on her finger, and 


things 


KATHLEE 


ul 


that 


KA 
USSIAN 


NY 
\ 


O°’MEARA 


recall every word, every caress, of Basil's 


he 


spirits would rise and her heart expand, 


when had placed it there, and her 


and she would look forward to the eom 


ing spring, when the sun would shine 
out upon her life, and unlock its frozen 


stream and set its waters free 


ride 


The next best thing a 


drive; so the very first 


crew enough 
sent castle, 
horses and vehicles of al ts, to Say 


It 


wanted Oon 
at the 


The 


} 
cadins 


as 
door at the hour she named 


ter landscape was beautiful 


smootn 


Vin 


and cottage sheeted in 


S 


hard looked like marble shrines 


Snow, 


and tombs, from which the smoke curled 


up in blue spirals, like incense from thu 


to the 


the 


KC 
The sleigh t urned in forest, 


t at that 


rible 


Ss 


and jus moment sun shone 
and the spectacle was so dazzling 


that Narka made the driver pull up, and 


it. Tl 


out, 


wilderness of 


pa ised to admire 


white trees stretched on and on as faras the 
tneir 


the 


eye could reach, and tossed up arms 


in every Tantastic form against SKV: 
every bough was festooned with garlands 
of snow flowers, or laden with bunches of 
} 


crystals that sparkled li 


The forest might have been a 


ke diamonds in the 


tit 


sunl 
cathedral in ruins, so profound was the 
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6 ( irbed e deep | 

i l 1 its breath Suddenly a 

I rong ene Oo Lo Ipport its 

sor @mittering stalactites, 8s! upped and 

. eras iat broke the stillness 

LO I e) only to make it seem 
n } ound the next 

Phere as something very impressive 

! s dea like silence of the white sol 

de that held so many secrets buried in 

ts depths, so many mysteries that would 

neve e revealed in this world The for 

es vas like the sea, it seldom gave up its 

‘ ( There was a pie of stones on the 

pot where Larchotf had been found. It 

had risen slowly; every stone that went 

to heap had been flung with a curse, 

and this was the only monument which 

had been raised to the murdered man 

\s Narka noticed the snow-crusted tro 

phy, a chill crept over her Would that 

dark secret ever be revealed 2? The thought 


of Father Christopher made her heart sick, 


} 
S11¢ 


could not deny that the evime 


or the accident might have been fol 


lowed by unbearable sacrifice 


even a more 


than his cruel captivity 


man todriveon. She 


told the 


She was 
sorry she had stopped; the sight of that 
mound, now thickly covered with the 
snow, chased a vay every other thought, 


of the drive 


igh bounded along for nearly an 


poisoned the 
hour 


another 


pleas ire 


Then sh 





irned homeward, taking 


Gortt's 


road, that led past 


} 


Ivan 


hous 

Th 
great loss They 
Narka had k 
and they were kind and pleasant neigh 
Moreover, 


absence of Ivan and Sophie was a 


were not close friends: 


n them all her life, 


how 


[van would be sure to 


» had news of Basil [van’s resources 
were n 


SO As 


Narka was surprised to see the windows 


imerous, sometimes mysteriously 
1 y 1 
the sleigh was passing the 


gate, 


of the first storv. where Sophie's rooms 


were, open Could the Gortfs have re 
turned? She desired the driver to turn in. 


The gate 
1 ly ] \ 
up the broad Walk 


stood open. and as the sleigh flew 
Lo the 


house, she saw 
Before they 


was in the hall 


appear at a Window 


had reached the door, he 


for her 
7ood 


ee 
whole countenance beaming with delight 


This is a omen,” he said, his 
‘IT only arrived an hour 


He 


a > ae 
was radiant with pleasure, but his face 


I was just going to see you.” 
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wore deep traces of suffering, eit 
or physical ; perhaps both 
‘* How are you, Ivan?” said N 
tone of kind anxiety that he was 
to from her 

sect ami We 1 Pg he answered, Wit 


of his broad shoulders: ‘* bette; 


ought to be. 


well 


considering Sopliir 


!’ said Nar 
** Is it her chest 


‘Oh, Iam so sorry 
ingly 

“On, 
her to pieces. It is j 
knell. But lam a foo 
is better out of the world than in it 


She has a cough that 
always in 1 
like a death 


you had any news lately ?” he aske: 
ing abruptly from the subject | 
evidently one he could not bear to « 

‘* No. 


hews. 


Sibyl is afraid to give me 


‘She can't be too careful, or yo 1 
Ivan added, with a significant nod 
is Why Basil does not dare writ | 
line you write or receive is read. | 
in good health. 


He 


“Ten days ago!” Narka interru 


I saw him ten days 
was 


prec 
gerly; *‘and you saw them all? Ho 


they What is Basil doing ?” 
‘He is waiting,” said Ivan, in his « 
way. ‘Have you heard about his 


fession ?” 
‘Confession ?” repeated Narka, and 
‘No.” 


** As soon as he heard the trick the 


changed color. 


played him about Father Christophe: 

lease, he wrote to the Prince, tellin 

that it was he who had shot Larchot}! 
‘Who? 
°* Wen: 


Basil 


He said he had 


ired on hin 


mistake; that he would have ack 
ledged it at the moment, but he had 
the courage to declare that he had ac 
dentally taken the life of a man whon 


to hate—to be on bad te) 
When Father Christopher was 
cused, he thoucht the best thing to do 


to go to Bt 


was known 
with. 


Petersburg and for 
And they cheated him into b 
lieving he had made it all right.” 


** And 
the Prinee do? 


sue 
release. 
when he confessed it, what 
* He 
word that his confession came too late 
Ba 
W hat is writt 


Prince said if he want 


Ivan gave a slow smile. sent 
do any gor od to Father ¢ ‘hristopher. 

might have known this. 
is written. The 
to play heroics he might come back ani 
give himself up as the murderer, and get 





NARKA, 


ng his 
and his 

\ *What 

»did? He guessed, as the 


many good friends in the 
-loset, there was little chance of 


‘allowed to reach the Em 


nhanas, SO he confided it to the ser 


ho had brought him the Prinee’s 
and rave him a lot of hotf, 
to a person in St. Petersbun have 3 not 
Oo convey it to the Kim pe nor di iousness 
ive believed Basil wot sensible to the |; : { 


Lilie doctor 
[van seemed quite JOY » had been b 
1: 


couple 
4 » 4 ry } 
on ol Basil S TOOLSINeSS 


t and that h: earlier fie 
e servant did not deli still have h: most 


y itl biInCLY 
said Narka, eathies everything. \ loss of blood that did 
He did deliver it for him 
se.” ; » you suppose shot him 
An! And what did t] 


He put it into the fire. shoulders 


ihe do 
rka tried to steal a deep breat!] 


innoticed ‘*T suppose,” she said, too dark for any 
could not expect he would have , on 
otherwise.’ Then, after a pause, anxious 


] . 
Basil try anything more 


On LHe 
in due course, received an an 


from Prince W his Majesty's 


ivy, informing him that his august been 


ster was not deceived by his generous not carry arms wh 
rfuge f aving the 


life of Father ‘all > argued Narka 
stopher; and, moreover, admitting “*N 


that this particular charge against 


"stopner Was ere 


ers proved, some that would 

hanged him had not the imperial 
nuency been extended toward him for 
sake of Prince Zorokoftf. After this, 


| 
rave up the vwame He had played 
luckily for himself.’ 

‘ka, in her heart, echoed ** luckily 


himself.”” But she was proud to know 


Basil had done his utmost to set Fa thi n come 
er Christopher free, even at the sacrifice would have been off 
his own liberty, and the risk of his life. and given himself up as a prisoner.” 
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Narka exclaimed, with a shud 
iat would have been madness 
ana 


ter madness 


ot any sort 
vould 
icess Sibvl probably the 
iid 


{ » 
LIi¢ 


bee MH 


have 


son would 


isited immediately 
1 hard to 


Lal VOrk 


about the mis- 
Re ] 
we | asSKeEU 


the 


from 
was W rit 
Zorokott 
weht to 
er trom 
It apparently 
there 


tematic 


did not oceur to Ivan that 
vas anything shameful in the SVS 
the Prince, or hi 
making himself a tacit accomplice 
To Narka it 


an intense relief,to learn that Basil 


trickery ol In S, 
Was a genuine satis 


wetion., 
had endeavored to undo the wrong he had 
at that 


Prince stood between him 


done, and to feel the same time 


Ivan and the 
and any future rash proceedings of honor 
and remorse 
** Are 
her 
Mn 


vou going to make stay 


any 
» asked 
I lea morning.” 


ve to-morrow 


soon 


You are not likely to see Basil 


again 
I shall see him at Easter. By-the 


tter for you,” Ivan said, 


way, 


mea le 


rave 
ev about for his pocket book, as if it 
» by chance he had remembered it. 


And to think of your not telling me 


said Narka, 


ie 


that at once!” as he handed 
her the letter. 

‘I had more to tell you than Basil has 
put that Vll swear to,” 
plied Ivan, good-humoredly. ‘Are 
Won't t to read it ?’ 

No; it has waited so long. it can wait 
ll I eet Narka 


to open that precious letter before hin, 


in his letter; re 
you 


you wai 


going 


home.” was not rong 
and run the chance of betraying herself. 
‘Give my love to Sophie,” she said, ‘‘and 
Write to me your- 
self, and give us news of her; that will be 
better.” 

[van accompanied her down-stairs, and 


ask her to write to me. 
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sleigh 


the 


watching her as it drove down 


assisted her into 


and disappeared along the road 


CHAPTER XII 


went straight home 


NARKA 
up to her room, and having 
door, took out Basil's letter 


This is W hat he said 


a long one 
“Vou 


lence. 


have not misunderstood 
It 
first care 
to 
Don't 


ng, please Heaven! 


was safest for you, and 
It wi 
that 


art 


my life. iS eno 
of the « 
The 


Let tl 


sustain you, as it does me Eve 


each us KhHow 


well. lose he 


not be lo 


remember our last moments toget 
am yours forever, through life and ¢ 
It But 


read between the lines all that she 


was a cold love-letter 


to see written there, and the ve ry 

of terms of endearment had in itasti 
of her. It 
prised her a little that Basil shoul 
have confided the truth about then 
but 


ly reminded herself that this cont: 


assurance that satisfied 


tual relationship to Ivan: 
I 


she ¢ 
tween his reserve toward a true 
voted friend and his absolute trust 
was only a new proof of his whole-li 
‘And so have I loved you al 
he had said to her when he was } 


love. 
life,” 
cing his mother’s ring on her finger 
the memory of those words thrilled 
with such a great joy that for the mon 
fear, doubt, anxiety, every feeling but 
fect trust and secure happiness in his | 
What could Sibyl and M 
and the 
against that love which had grown 


gave way. 


cuerite all world togethe 


his growth, and was strong enoug) 
make him trample pride and every we 
ly interest underfoot? Narka kissed 
precious letter, put it into her pocket 
made herself ready to go down-stairs 
By the time she had taken off 
things she was calm enough to meet 
mother, and tell the unexpe 
meeting with Ivan, and the good news « 


This gave the 


her of 


his having seen Basil. 
enough to talk about for the rest of the d 
Narka’s spirits had risen suddenly to OV 
flowing gayety, and when that evening 
sat down to the piano, Madame Larik cou 
not have compared her voice to the eryi 
of a soul in Purgatory. It sounded mo. 
like the singing of one of the blessed 





NARKA 


SS, Tlil 
, as the 


tloods 


Sie 
hts ol Ba 
asieep Stii¢ are ith 

im about him : one n 


thought and i ve from 


Stone house standing 
ith miles of snow stretel 
every side Basil wot ou 
id lifted her in his strone 
hOW roofed house, ana Issedad her, 
1e found he rself 


1a man mM a VIACK Mask and 


the uniform of the poles he 


oOkKING at her im silence through 
of his mask, until the sile 

slood run cold: at last he slé 

ed the mask, and she beheld the CHAPTER XIII 

icrilions were at 


» of Larchotf The horror of the 


LOT) had rone 


Basil, 
= 


Ke ner 


| ] , 1 ‘ 
is not much to be wondered at that 
notions of the day should hav been Staving hotel } v. ha 
but tl ) 


ed by an agitated night, but this accompany 
as so vivid that it left Narka ner- afternoon 
or some time after she awoke about 


dressed herself quickly, and went 


to make the coffee, which she al 
carried up to her mother in bed. \s 


passed the entry into the little parlor 
was a ring, and presently the maid ‘ 
the notion of this, and insisted on her 


ed in a man wearing the hated uni 
of the police going for her ride with 


You are Narka Larik?” he said, with rite, reluctant to leave her 


little from the lone téte-a 


rupt directness of a person whose a 
ess can dispense with formality. sil, gave in, as everybody did to Sibyl, and 
Yes, lam Narka Larik.” he two set out together 
You are in correspondence vith Prinee SIDVL W ‘hed them from 
Zorokotf 2” as they mounted and rode ay 


No, [ am not within herself, impatiently, 


You are kept informed of his plans, any sense he will have decide 


left papers in your keeping. future and Marguerite’s before I see them 


left me nothing, and | know no- again 


of his plans,” Narka answered, Basil suspected that the cl 


ng the sharp scrutiny of the police invented in order to provide hii pre¢ 


‘er without quailing. with this opportunity, and it annoyed him 
He seemed staggered, she thought, by Sibyl had done her utmost to induce him 
r confident bearing. to pay his court to Marguerite, and cure 
Will youswear to that?” hedemanded. her of the silly delusion about her call to 
* be a Sister of Charity; but Basil had posi 


1 am not in the habit of swearing, be 
e replied, with quiet hauteur. ‘To tively refused to make any such attempt 


iose Who know me my word suffices.” 


‘* If she has set her heart on a ¢rand ideal 


‘But to those who do not know you it he said, *‘ lam not such a fop as to imagine 
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I could turn her from it by making love 
to her.” 
ird M ircuerit yas ner 


Livous pect and 
| irritated 
not find 
to her, 
lays Basil 
unconsciously 
spell 

and she 
‘very opport 


enslaved. To-day, 


had been an 


ved lier purpose 


did 


honest 
not further 

suecess aS a 
yas ab oppor 
"even conversation. 
found 
had 
» doctor had 
dat 


was to 


1 Pre 
notel 


Lhev 
room She 
and ordered her to be 

word that 


oped after an hour 


Basil 


r, and able to 


see 


a. This was all 


lim in the evenin 


very 


duped by it: it 


clever. but Basil was not 


he would have 
had 
seemed to Mar- 


So they 


annoyed him, and frone 


} 
back his hotel not 


been might have 
rude or dined 
After dinner Sil 


sav that Madame la Comtesse had a frigit 


wuerite st pid, 


alone v's maid came to 


ful headache, and could not see either of 
them. 


Basil went away al o'clock. It 
vas the end of January, but the weather 


had_ bee 
and full of 


out 


nine 


] if 
ilmy as if it 


‘n September. 
| 


ky was deep blue, Stars, 


Orion prominent, striding across the ze- 
nith with his elittering belt and his sword 
and his does. Basil wondered whether he 
as shining more brilliantly in the Nort] 
at Yrakow than here at Naples, 
Narka the 
constellations 


He 


Since 


‘rn “es 


and whether was looking at 
same from her window 


amid the snow thought a great deal 


about Narka. 


she was seldom out of his mind. 


Marcuerite’s arrival 
The loy- 


is nature was in arms to protect 


alty of h 
her rights from the peril of Marguerite’s 
He said to himself a seore of 


presence 


times a day, ‘‘She is a noble woman, she 
» and I owe her my life.” Narka 
t have looked into his heart all the 
ong and not detected one disloyal 
And yet, if she could have 


seen how sternly his honor was mounting 


lov eS rhe 
mict 
day 


throb there. 
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ard over her image, it might ha 
her more, perchance, 
for 
have quickly atoned. 


He w: 


was SO Glorious. 


than a 
infidelity which a warmer love 
s loath to go in-doors. t 
He sauntered a 
Chiaja, listening to the angry 

blue 
so calm that they re tle 
It was 
night when he went baek to ) 


Vesuvius, and watebing the 


of the bay, 


stars like a second sky. 


Next morning he was dawdlin: 
coffee when a servant knocke¢ 


of his room, and said there wa 
outside to see }h 
surprised at 


man Wanting 
so early a visit, ( 
He uttered 


clamation of pleasure on beho 


to be shown in. 


Gortf, grasped his hand, and pi 
into a chair, laughing and rejoicing 
Ivan, 
quiet way, remained ominously sil 
“What is the matter?” said Bas 
quick alarm. ‘* My father?” 
‘*Heis well. Isaw him fourdays ; 
But there is other trouble. Narka J 
is In prison.” 


instead of responding im his 


Basil sprang to his feet with a ery 
then dropped back into his chair 

Ivan told the story that we know 

‘It was a providential chance 1 
heard of the arrest at all,” he added. 
was to have left early next morning 
eatch the first train from X., but I ove 
slept, and missed it, so I went out to se 
Lariks, and heard what had happened 
hour before. It was pitiable to see 
poor mother; she was half mad with ¢ 
| went straight to St. Petersburg, and t 
the 
He could not have been more shocke 
He we 
off at once to the police to learn wher 
she was, and then to the Minister, 


Prinee. He was terribly distress 


Narka had been his daughter. 


and set 
every engine at work.” 

* Where is shé?” 
Ivan hesitated. 
will have to know. 
“Oh, my God!” Basil stood up, a 

walked the length of the room, mutter 
‘* Kronstadt!) Oh God! it is 
Narka! Narka! why 
born to bring this horror upon thee ?” 
let himself drop into a ehair, jiid his fac 
in his hands, and sobbed aloud. 
Ivan waited a moment to let the first 


** Well,” he said, ' 


She is at Kronstadt 


to himself. 


too horrible. was | 


violence of his agitation spend itself be 
‘You 


papers in her keeping ?” 


fore he spoke. did, then, leave 





NARKA. 


curses on me for a blind fool! 
lice find them first, or did they 
give them up 
found 
Lihat she had 
She had 


pelonging’ to vou. 


rat denial when lL came away 
iothing out of her al 


Wail. The 


ip his hand wit 


ter teh days 
, 

Prince 

lia quick ges 


to stop Ivan from saying some 
‘ould not bear. 

continued Ivan, 
than 


he ¢ 
roing to say, 

has suffers d not 
The 


Vill Keep On paying to 


he 


worse 


so far. Prince has man 


ymment 


and 11e 


drew a deep breath I must at 


ro at once to St. Petersburg, and 


father, and 
it would be madness, and it would 
‘ka,’ interrupted Ivan 
And he 


his threatened dan 


n said Basil related 
the history of 
B cape through Narka’s assistance, 
‘olh plight d to her before they 
round blue eyes grew rounder 
But 


d that the story excited in him any 


} 


istened, no one could have 


er emotion than astonishment. 


Basil 


ner; 


ee, at all risks I must go 


ed ‘*T must go and stand by 
ist tell my father the whole truth, and 


im to come with me to the Emperor 
1 


her instant release 


broad hand heavily on 
that 


her alto 


yytaln 
in laid his 
Take eare 


l’s shoulder. you 


close the prison door on 
er by overhaste in trying to open it. 
father 
1 in her interest; but do you think if 


is now moving heaven and 


‘knew that as soon as she was free you 

int to make her Princess Zorokolf, he 
He 
ld feel it his first duty to himself and 
He 


uuld not go to the Emperor and sue him 


work as hard for her release ? 


to leave her safe where she is. 


iperate a low born Je vess 
vlt be set up at the head of the Zoro 


{ 


that gne 


S It would be a choice of sacrificing 


oryou. Do you think he would hesi- 


When he hears that I owe her my 
fe?” insisted Basil; but there was more 


vehemence than conviction in the way he 
said it. The hard logie of Ivan’s reason- 
ing fell upon him like the blows of a ham- 


mer his whole will rose in rebe 
; that il 


Mh He i 


f t 


Then 


Pi LiCess 

a Zorokotf, at 
in her eves to set 

-on the | 

th of 

ith 

irn trom 

ne womla Vio had 


saved fl vy, and been herself dragged 

into such trials through his fa 
mnionea 

look 


and foreed to one 


was tortured. 
I will 
1] ’ 
Wil tell 


They 


him 
FO to SIDVI he said, 
her what has happened 


vent at once to Sibvi 


The valet met them at the door 
: » 
Prinee, 


very ill 


coming to tfeteh 
Madame 


Comte 


you, 
la Comtesse is 
has been sent for 
The chill had been no pretence 
was in high fever, tossing on her pillow, 


delirious. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


THE fever ran its course 


was never in actual danger, but 


weeks before she vas able to leave her 


room, and then nearly a month elapsed 


fore the ph 


Vsiclians said that her hus 


Narka’s 


ugh he 


Det 


band might ire to tell her ol 


vent 
imprisonment Ky then, the 
broke it to the 


the 


ously for some days. 


her With gentiest 


preca i 
] 


tions, shock affected her health seri 

Of course the proposal of her taking the 
journey to St. Petersburg, with such ex 
citement awaiting her at the end of it, was 
postponed indefinitely. The typhoid fever 
had left mischief behind it, and as soon as 
she was strong enough to bear the fatigue 
she was to go to Schwalbach for the baths 
and waters. 

All these delays were terrible to Basil 
Without Ivan he could not have borne 


them. But Ivan was a staff to them all. 
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r between St. Pe 
N iples, 


Crimea, 


and tak 
where 

Owing to the 
th roval gene rosityv 
at the fortress, he 
nv alleyiations for 
Written messages 


He paid without 


Was @ hah 


motner 


r there to be 


ince s cured 


te had remained with Sibyl up 


t 
) 


Her purpose was still un- 
asils companionship had not 
er, and after the severe test 


of many months’ temptation she was more 


convinced than ever that Heaven called 


her to renounce all things for God's sake, 


. . 7 
service ol 


and for the 


the poor Gaston, 


from the first, had not attempted to op 
and when Sibyl was pronounced 


pose her 


strong h to go to Sechwalbach, Mar 


enoug 


cuerite bade her farewell, and returned to 
Paris, accompanied by her brother 

The De 
to the cloister and heroes to every battle 


Church, the State, 


Beauerillons had given saints 


field, the and the camp, 
and more than one fair virgin face,shroud 

|, looked down on Gaston de 
Beaucrillon from the walls of his ances 
me. The had for 
that the high courage he 
from a knightly race had 
devenerated He 
the 


when the dav came, he 


moment come 


him to prove 


had inherited 


loved his voung 


sister with tenderest emotion, but 


went with her to 


the Rue du Bae, and in that whitewashed 


has so often seen enacted the 


parloir that 


humble but divine drama of a life’s sae 


rifice the brother and sister kissed and 


part d 
Then M 


wife 


de Beauerillon rejoined his 


Zorokoflfft was working in Nar 
a zeal that did eredit to 


Prince 


ka’s behalf with 


his heart, but, as his family well knew, 


his particular exercise of zeal was pre 
cisely what best suited his taste and ca 
pacity The atmosphere of a court was 


to him the very breath of heaven; he was 


in his element in the midst of its intrigues 
the awful 
ch made life under the eye of 


and ambitions; splendid and 
chances Wil 
a despot a standing lottery, where the 
prizes were wealth and titles and honors 
and miraculous rescues, and the blanks 
torture, captivity, exile, and death, were 
to this loval Muscovite exhilarating as 


wine. He was impatient for Sibyl to come 


and play her part in the present 

and exert her influence with the E 
to hin 

Findi 


that in spite of his urgent appe 


whieh would be creditable 
as serviceable to Narka. 


> } l 
Beauecrillon insisted his wife 


on 
ing out the doctor's injunctions 
last point, without sacrificing One 


the Prince resolved to act on his o 


aided resources, and to entreat thie 


press himself. 

**Our sovereign’s birthday is an 
ine,” he wrote to Sibvl. ‘‘ and ] 
tion her on that oeeasion for Narka 
Majesty delights to bestow happine 
all times, but more especially do 
love, in her adorable woodness, to 1 
this auspicious anniversary a day ¢ 
solation to the sorrowful, and of 1 
for all her subjeets.”’ 

Nothing in Russian life and ¢] 
puzzled M. de Beaucrillon so much : 

The 


nobleman 


servile worship of the Czar. 
tone used by a proud 
Prince Zorokoff in speaking of the des 
who destroyed or destituted humar 

ings with no more compunetion thal 

mower cuts down the poppies in dray 
his seythe through the grass was a1 
tery that Gaston gave up trying to si 
So inveterate was the habit of slave 
Lihat ¢ 


writing to his own daueliter 


homage in the Russian mind 
when 
Prince’s language was as sycophantie 

he were addressing his imperial master 
person, or speaking to a brother cou 

repeat 
way Sibyl acquiesced in her father’s b 


who might his words. And 
adoration was still more incomprehet 
ble. 

The autocratic régime had, however 
redeeming point—it was exciting, it 
fruitful in emotions. 


1 


ally 


They were gen 
of a painful kind, but a joyful on 
was just now in reserve for even Gasto1 
Sibyl had nearly completed her cours 
baths at Schwalbach, and was ma 
ready to set out for St. Petersburg, v 
she received a letter from her father s 
me the Emperor had pardoned Basil, a 
appointed him Chamberlain to the k 
press, While the Empress, on her side, | 
implored and obtained Narka’s rel 
The Prince was on the point of start 
with Ivan Gortf to 
order for her immediate 
they would then convey her back to Tant 
Nathalie at Yrakow. 

Sibyl’s joy was only equalled by her 


Kronstadt with 


liberation, 





NARKA. 


‘‘Talways fel 


r would grrant 


t certain that the 
titions if 


both p 
she 


ere properly presented to him,’ 


vith delight 


1d laughing 


sweet our 


erand, 
Mav their 


On thew 


Empress! mag 


S Emp ror! cood 


na down every biessing 


asped her hands, and raised 


nec 


outest 


»wned eves to Heaven in dey 


Beauerillon was going to retort 
ips tight, with a widening 


it his 


termination to 


expressive of de 


hut He was too thankful 


» At . ‘ 
eause of these ardent benedictions 


ey at his wife's loval effusions: but 


of just 


nthe name f 
had Narka done to e: 


the for 


ice and common- 
ide Emperor 
her to be let out of pris yn? 
isbehaved himself, though how 
isconduct deserved the severe pun 
ent that had overtaken him, and the 
had eseaped 

But Narka 
had thrown 
kept 


verer fate that he 
been explained on 


V rue bec n 


suspicion 
a dungeon, and there five 
is, although the active researches of 
police had failed to produce anything 
stantiate the smallest charge against 


And pecause 


were 


she was now liberated 
avens to break and rain down 

Ipon the heads of the sweet Empress 
{ the magnanimous Emperor! Truly 


is strange to see Sibyl, the child of 
eborn French mother, so completely 
victim of inherited paternal blindness 
» invest the caprice of an irresponsi 
tyrant with the character of divine 
meney. 
relief in 
journey to St. Petersburg was given 
ip. M.de Beauerillon felt as if he had 


nself been let out of prison when he set 


Was a great every way that 


s face toward France, with the prospect 


respite, for a time at from those 


idden catastrophes and hair breadth es 
ipes which made life within breathing 
stance of a Russian atmosphere a con- 
nt gasp and strain. 


—_——_——— 


CHAPTER XV. 
\ YEAR had gone by since Narka’s re 
ise and Basil's restoration to imperial 
In that interval many things had 
uppened. Madame Larik and Sophie 
Gortf had died, Sibyl had become a mo 


favor. 


ther, and Marguerite 


passe d he rn 


fFown 


Chai ty. 


Nark 
Yrakow 
some 
ene t 
and a 
plano 
riage 
had aces 
kindness 
she refus 


? nS } 
pe on 


bounty Koen and 


rs berg 


suppol herself by givin lessons in 


‘ 1D = 
Sheand Bas 


fc i 


met His request 
and 


his sister wa by a peremptory re 


snort 


A passpor cong Lo go 


on that he had bet 


mana 


> corresponded regu 
{ 


though bis letters 


isi] 


r expressions, B 
oe, as he aware, under el 


veillanee, he was able to make her 


S chi f obi etind 


repav her even a portion olf h 7 debt: put 


the Prince ne) 


was hard set to find 


ver had a ruble to spare he 


money for his own 
extravagant expenses, and to supply Basil 
costlv 
He 
boy, alloy 
ked 
nd 
il 


With the mean tT keeping up the 
dec neies of hil position at court 


cept 


him, in fact, like a school 
him to run up wh bills he 
never fivineg tO sne 


Nat Kha 


straits. She had a 


money 
however, So fat n 
little trom the 


and 


she had fou pl rii to Keep her 


sum 


ture to start with, 


sale of her 
moderate separa 


tion But 


undadoud 
is therefore kept 


the ¢ Paradi 


1 } } } : 
mitted to its lovely shade and swee 


se and soon to be 


scented all 


. ‘ , 
Basil’s ence fT 


all suspicion of his purpose 


and 
tain a passport under pretence of 
Sibyl would 


see once free. he 


ka, and trust to his father’s forgivin 
[It was a vague enough plan, but i 


y 


only one that held any hope of accom 









. oe 
Ir union so Narka was con 


DV 1b, Kee pIng 


her heart quiet 















































i bliss reams of the future that 
Cal 1 day ( ( ] Vel y>ner 
1 . 
PLV1i | ritten affectionately, offer 
} {; “a ¢ ] . 
1h her a home al l Fante Nathatlie’s 
: : : » ? 
dea but Narl i liad refused to aecept it. 
, " . 4 , 
phe preferred, and sh knew that Basil 
p rred, that she should remain inde 











pendentof Sibyl forthe p 


resent 





she gave, 




















however, as a reason for her refusal that 
she hoped to find a centre of work very 
and that for a time 











3 ; 
at least it would be better for her to be oe- 





seenes an | pe ople. 





vl agreed that change of association and 

















best Lhing for 











work ™m elit indeed, be the 
her, after all that she 


Narka ought 


SO 


, } , . 
had gone through, 











to have 





peen satisfied, but 
that it 
Lo 


SONS, Insteat 





human nature 


iInconsIsltent 1S 














heart 





sent a pang through her 
) + 





Sib 





assenting to her re 








contradicting and trying to overrule them. 








She had 


berg 


t 





Koenig 


No- 


peen 


QS 


SIX MONULNS a 
] 





when born. 








bvl’s baby was 








thing eould be more cheering than Sibyl's 








manner of announcing the joyful event 
to her. ‘‘I feel,” 
Joy in 
I see my baby in 
Ah! 
me the deligl 
my arms ¢ I 


L believe that 








she es AF 





wrote, ny 








him would not be complete until 











your arms, my Narka. 





does the future hold in reserve for 


¢ — : 1 
it OF hoidading 


Dy 








ilk 





your b: 


; ‘ : 
believe it does, ma chérie. 





all the sorrow that has gone 











betore 





was a preparation for some creat 





happiness in store for you.” 





Narka read the letter m wy times over. 
Did Sibyl guess ? 


] 
1 





Or was it her own 


er 





owing happiness that made her pro- 








indeed, a perfect joy 





emed now, 








for Sibyl, and her letters were electric in 





their ¢ 





ommunieation of it. The baby was 











Hittie mage ian whose wand made every - 











Ul ¢ beautiful. When in due course he 
performed the seemingly unparalleled 
feat of lisping his mother’s name, the 











‘was that things went on as usual, 








sun rose and set just as if no- 








Sib- 





thing extraordinary had happened. 





was lest Narka should 
im until the 





erreat anxie ly 


not see | 








glory of his infant 
‘es had departed, and he should have 














entered on another phase of intelligence 
and But 
suddenly dissipated by a prospect as un- 
expected as it was blissful to Narka. 





fascination. these fears 





were 

















She received a letter from Basil telling 
her that he was appointed to the post of 
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Secretary to the Russian Embassy jn Pp 
is, and was to enter on his new a 
about three months. Prine¢ Krins 
newly named Ambassador, liad as 
him, alleging that his thorough 


he ae 
ledge of European languages wou] 


him a valuable auxiliary, and 


knew no other young man so suita 


the post. 


‘*My father is very pleased,” said ] 
‘though the appointment will cost 
lot of 


money. He has, however, 





means of raising it at once, and has 
so generous that lam able to 
two which the 

of this letter will hand you in Ge 
money. 


Sel 


thousand rubles, 


You will go, immediately o 
ceiving it, to 


PLDY 


Paris, and there await 


arrival. 1 will want you to go to 


but I prefer that you should not. 


will make her understand the reason 

[ am in hopes that things will favo 
more readily than I had dared ex)y 
Of course there will be a great row. | 


the Empress is really kind, and I cou 
her support to bring round my fat 
That done, 


we shall haye no more 


ble. The Fates seem as if they wer 
ing to be good to us at last. 

‘*T have written to Ivan to go and; 
He will fi 


nice lodging for you, and make you fi 


company you to Paris. 


less lonely on arriving in the strang 

place. Sibyl is at Biarritz, which is . 

as well, under the circumstances. 
‘Aw revoir soon, my own beloved ¢ 


** BasIL 


Narka could 


wonderful 


hardly 


believe that this 
was true. 
Basil 


wife! 


news Three short 

would meet her and 
Gladly would s 

have started that same hour for Paris, s 


months, and 
make her lis 
eager was she to obey him and to { 
herself in the city where he appointed 
meet her; but it is only people in the sto 
ry-books who can follow instantaneous 
the dictates of their will, and put into « 
ecution a plan the moment it is form: 
Some few arrangements were necessa 
before breaking up her little temporat 
home, and a week must elapse before s 
could leave Koenigsberg. Meantime sli 
must write to Sibyl and announce her in 


tended departure. Her heart beat with : 


new delight at the thought of meeting 
Sibyl, of the welcome she would receiv 
from her. 


HORSE-CHESTNUTS. 


‘self, Narka 


oO} \ Wei) } 


vas lmpossil 
reason OF LUIS 
‘ > 
r to livein Pat 


iwelV necess 


rested 


vl for the mom 
ym sue determin 


‘ed her that her 


] lL \ , 
Vno Knew assul 


would find much wider scope and 


) > ‘ | 
Ih a2 AVIS, ale 


remuneration 
i finally made up her 


s indication, and the | 

heart, and come and live wit 
of her beloved Sibyl’s companion 
Narka’s conse 


ote this made 


laughed 


If, ‘‘and n 
Basil wishes.” 
return of p st she 
rom Sibyl. With: 
lungry heart, she 
ted envelop with 
| so suggestive 
Oh, my Narka, what a wo 
! What a deligl 
sp you to my heart 
beautiful eyes that hi 
uuntains of love 
my life 
ne my boy in h S 
earning to love her and ty 
her! But, my precious one, 


ifficiently weighed tl 


n leaving your press 
wilderness like Paris ? 


your vlorious voice a 


BY M.G. VAN R 


¥ heart, vi 
p: To life did s 
And blossom with the bl 
My soul did move 
With April love, 


And grew with every gre 


LO 
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Fair buds the beech 
Too fair for speech 





Of mine to show its changing mien. 
Ilow soft and slow! 





First a green glow, 


And then a mist, a cloud of green. 











s 







oft cove ring they, 
The tassels OTay 
That hang the willow branches all, 
And soft the blush 
That pink doth tlush 
rT) ) 1] 
Phe apple-trees above the wall. 













Not so, not so, 
My love did grow 

As these do sprout—invisibly ; 
Searee can one tell, , 
Nor reekon well, 


The day, the hour, their birth did see. 












But mark the way 


That lon: ere May 


y 
t 





The fans do clothe the chestnut-trees ; 
On each eurved twig 







The bud grows big. 


; MA ; ‘ 
And shineth bronze-like in the breeze. 










Ti day it’s sheathed, 
To-morrow breathed 
Upon by every wind of morn, 
And the tree stands 
With thousand hands 


Of young green, since the midnight born. 
















And so—ves, so 
My love did grow, 


Fed by the breezes and the sun, 
Till, bathed in dew, 
My spirit knew [ 


sun 
made April 
1 at its eall 





wind-puffs rude, 





Neines all 
int | in t } 
nto IOVINGS Stood. 







One day, one hour, 
And all the power 
Of love I'd sought not mastered me, 
\nd all my mind 

No thought eould find 


Not green with new-born hopes of thee. 










THE COMEDIE FRANCAISE 


BY THEODORE CHILD 


I 
Comedie Francaise is not 
only a national monument 
but a historical monument 
most intimate ly connected 
with the history of French 
literature It has been in 
existence more than two cen 
turies besides the French 
Academy, it is the only insti 
tution of the old regine that 


has deserved to survive It 


was one of the glories of 

Krance under Louis XIV it 

remains one of the glories of 

France under the third re 

public, and, by the admission 

of all, the first theatre in the 

world. Time never respects 

that which has been created 

without its aid, it has been 

said, and so, like all that is 

durable, the Comédie Fran 

caise is the work of time. Its origin dates back to the 

reign of Henri EN. W hen some come dians came and es 

tablished themselves near the H6tel Saint-Paul, and 

founded the Théatre du Marais. A few years later other 

comedians built a new theatre, which Corneille and 

Rotrou soon rendered illustrious; this was the theatre 

of the Hotel de Bourgogne. Next we find the theatres of the Petit Bour 

bon and the Palais Royal, where Moliére’s pieces were first played, and 

Racine’s maiden piece, La Thébaide. In 1673 Moliére died; his company 

led; and up to 1680 we find three theatres in Paris—the theatre of the Marais, 

ompany of the Hotel de Bourgogne, and the company of the Théatre Guénégaud. 

680 Louis XIV. ordered the amalgamation of the two principal companies, under 

title of Comédie Francaise, and created a monopoly in favor of this new the 

‘in order to render the representations of the comedians more perfect.” 

foundation of the Comédie Frangaise forms part of the grand scheme of central 

on which Louis XIV. realized during his long reign. His Majesty ‘‘ Le Roi 

organized literature and the arts, and made Versailles the capital of all the 

tic manifestations whose splendors he sought to legitimate and codify by asso 

ng them with grand institutions, the function of which was to carry every 

to its highest degree of perfection, to realize an ideal type. The Academy 

Opera, and the Comédie Francaise were organized by Louis XIV. with very 

aims, and not merely with a view to the distraction of himself and of his court 

The theatre was largely founded, as the old historian Chapuzeau says of 

\cademy, to spread the influence of the king in spreading the French language, 

ra prince nowadays with the French tongue alone, which has spread every where, 
the same advantages that Mithridates had with twenty-two.” 

1 the precious archives of the Comédie Franeaise, in the Register of Lagrange, 

‘riend and fellow-actor of Moliére, is preserved the lettre de cachet, dated Oc 

r 21, 1680, by which Louis XIV. constituted the association and partnership 

the comedians. But, as we have seen, this date cannot 

ir origin, In the order of time the Hotel de 

oL. LXXIV.—No. 443.—50 


f 


be regarded az that of 
Bourgogne is the true ancestor 
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EXTERIOR OF 


of the Comédie Frangaise, and the year 
1548 should figure on its letter-paper rath- 
er than 1680. In the reign of Charles VI. 
the Confréres de la Passion obtained the 
privilege of the first theatre 
known in France, on the express condi 


opening 


but 
con- 
on the 
equally express condition that they should 
play only 


tion of playing only sacred pieces; 
November 17, 1548, the Parliament 
sented to renew their privilege, 
profane pieces, ‘des pieces 
There- 
upon the ** Confréres” withdrew, and the 
true comedians arrived, and built them 


prophane s, honnestes et licites.” 


selves a theatre in an appurtenance of 
the hdétel of the Dukes of Burgundy in 
the Rue Mauconseil. This theatre during 
one hundred and thirty-two years was the 
delight of the Parisians; it was there that 
the plays of Iodelle, Garnier, Larivey, 
Rotrou, Corneille, and Racine were origi- 
nally performed; and when it was united 
by order of the king with the theatre of 
the successors of Moliére, its repertory be 
came in the main the classical repertory 
which is still played at the theatre of the 
Rue Richelieu at the present day. 

Since 1680 the Comedie Francaise has 
frequently changed its home. We find 
it successively in the Palais Royal, then 


MAGAZINE. 


THE THEATRE 


Rue Mazarin, in a tennis-court, the site 
of which 1s now marked by the Passage 
du Pont Neuf: 1689, in the 


des Fossés Saint-Germain, now called 


then, in 


, 

Rue 

R 
vue 


de ’Ancienne Comédie, opposite the Cafi 
Procope. In this latter house were played 
the pieces of Regnard and Dancourt, of 
Dufresny and Destouches, of Crebillon 
Lesage, Voltaire, Marivaux, Gresset, Pi 
ron, Diderot, and Sedaine. In 1770 the 
Comédie Francaise migrated to the Tm 
leries, where it remained until 1782. It 
was there that Beaumarchais had his Bar 
bier de Séville played, and there that Vo 
taire’s Iréne was made the pretext for 
that unheard-of triumph which Bachau 
mont 
tails 


has deseribed in the minutest de 


in memoirs, and which 


has been immortalized by engraving: the 


his secret 


marble bust of Voltaire was crowned on 
the stage in presence of the living mode! 
and amidst the acclamations of an enthu 
siastic crowd. In our own days Victor 
Hugo was the hero of a similar triumph 
In 1782 the comedians took possessio1 
of a new theatre, now called the Odéon 
where they remained until they were sup 
pressed by the Revolution in 1793. D 
ing these troublous times the actors were 
imprisoned, and the existence of the Come- 
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rr seem to have paid much 


was interrupted until the neve 
They prele 


Frat caise 
Consul reconstituted the theatre in their remoter origin. 


9, and installed it in the house in the gard Moliére as their ancestor and 


GALLERY OF BUSTS. 


ieu where it has remained ever er. As has been said by M. Regnier, a 
former sociétaire, and the historian of 


since. 
Comédie, ‘‘the great king, in constitu 


Here, indeed, is a glorious past and in 
contestable antiquity, but the comedians 


ting their partnership, in giving then 
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pension, in reserving for himself the final 
admission or rejection of new members, 
and in making them his comedians in or 
dinary, gave them, it is true, durability 
and material existence; but the great poet 
gave them his glory and his name, which 
in times of danger has proved more effi- 
cacious than contracts and regulations in 
protecting the House of Moliére.” 

indeed, the name of Moliére that 


It was, 
raised 


TICKET OFFICE 


the theatre from its ruins in the year 
VIII ; it was the name of Moliére that 
saved it in 1834, when there was talk of 
allowing to degenerate into a common 
commercial enterprise an_ institution 
which, founded by Louis XIV., and re- 
established by Napoleon, had continued to 
bear the name of the Maison de Moliére. 


It is a superb monument, this house of 
Moliére, a veritable Grand Seigneur’s pal- 
ace, with sumptuous saloons, a staircase 
adorned with statues, galleries full of pic- 
tures, busts, and statuary, and the thou- 
sand souvenirs that bear eloquent witness 
The exterior, 
from the surrounding colonnade to the 
lantern on the summit of the roof, gives 


toa long and glorious past. 


one the impression of immutable and 
grandiose stability. Even the guichets, 
so primitive and so inconvenient, where 
the public buys its checks, even the wood 
en movable palisading that contains the 
queue — the closely packed crowd, like 
sheep in a fold under the watchful and 
paternal eyes of a policeman and a soldier 
do not offend at 
the Comédie Francaise, for one reflects 


of the municipal guard 
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that these things have been so fo 
ries; to change them would be 
moving landmarks of tradition. 1 
row entrance doors of indeseribab|: 
and innocent of all ornament, cha 
because they remind you of anot] 
And the grand vestibule, whieh lo 
a Florentine crypt, that spacious 
rotunda peopled with statues, tli 
covered with antique mirror-glass 
the 
that 
on all sides 


squares, 


Ways 


ed by the ushi 
the 
rect and court: 
with 
silver chains « 


Comeédi 
their 


fice hanging r 
their necks 
different from 
thing one has 
The 
tréle, that sor 
counter 
softly 
oil 


seen ! 


burea 
lighted 
lamps, 
sit the three judg 
who examin 
gravely your pass 
port, and pronounce the magic words 
‘Aw premier a gauche,” ** Au deuxien 
ad droite,” the ** open sesame” of this tem 
ple of the muses! These three examiners 
or contréleurs, are there to protect thre 
financial interests—that of the theatre, that 
of the authors, who are constituted into 
a Société des Auteurs dramatiques, and 
that of the poor, represented by the Ad 
ministration des Hopitaux. But let us 
neglect for the moment questions of ad 
ministration, and rather feast our eyes on 
the splendors of art that we find on all 
sides. Facing the contréle stands a mai 
ble statue by David d’Angers represent 
ing Talma studying a r6le, in the costume 
and attitude of a Cesar thinking of tlie 
destinies of hisempire. On either side of 
Talma are allegoric statues of Traged 
and Comedy by Duret, and to the left 
Clesinger’s statue of Rachel, also repr 
senting Tragedy, draped in an antique 
peplum, and holding a poniard in 
hand. In the vestibule of the entran 
from the Place du Palais Royal, seat 
in niches softly lighted by two modest 1 


flectors, are the two tutelary geniuses of 
the house, Moliére and Corneille, chiselled 
in marble by the sculptors Audron and 
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THE GRAND 


Falguiére. Let us pass along the broad 
lobby between two rows of marble busts 
ind walk up the grand staircase, which is 
omparatively recent, having been added 

the architect M. Chabrol, when the 
Théatre Francais was enlarged in 1864, 
thanks to land gained by street improve- 
ments on the side of the Place du Palais 





STAIRCASE 


Royal. The public foyer and the whole 
south facade of the theatre date from the 
same year. This staircase, with its mar 


its 


ble caryatides by Carrier Belleuse, 
rich iron balustrade, its fine architectural 
lines, deserves nothing but praise. Un 
fortunately it leads only to a lobby, and 
one must turn to the left to enter the pub- 
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lie foyer or crush-room. This fe yer looks 
like a rich and artistic salon, with its pro- 
fusion of delicate gilding, its pilasters, its 
mirrors, its graceful ornamentation, and 
Seated 


fortably in an arm-chair or on a sofa, one 


fine decorative paintings. com 
can contemplate at one’s ease a rare collec- 
tion of masterpieces of French sculpture 
of the eighteenth century placed around 
the room. In the midst of a mass of ver- 
dure and flowers Voltaire occupies the 
place of honor at one end, not as a dra 
matic author, not as one of the grand an- 
cestors of the house, but because his statue 
is the finest that Houdon ever made. At 
the other end of the room, on each side of 
the monumental chimney-piece, are busts 
of Moliére and Corneille, and in front of 
each of the sixteen fluted pilasters that di- 
vide the walls into panels stands on its ped- 
estal a marble bust of some celebrated au- 
thor, by Houdon, Caffieri, Pajou, Boizot, or 
others—an admirable series, which is con- 
tinued along the adjoining gallery, at the 
end of which we admire Clesinger’s seated 
statue of George Sand. The foyer and the 
gallery of busts constitute forthe public the 
But 
these two rooms contain only a very small 
part of the artistic treasures of the house. 
In every passage, in every room, on every 
stairway, on every wall, there are busts, 


museum of the Comédie Francaise. 


pictures, engravings, historical souvenirs, 
The artists’ 
greenroom, the committee - room, the di 


which the public does not see. 


rectors’ cabinet in particular, are most in- 
teresting, but of course unless you have 
friends at court you cannot 
Happily, as far at least as the 
sculpture is concerned, the greater part 
of the masterpieces is placed permanently 
within the public view, in the foyer and 


enter these 


rooms. 


the passages. 

Considering the antiquity of the Comé- 
die, the museum is of comparatively recent 
origin; its creation, in fact, only dates 
from the last century. In 1743 there was 
only one portrait in the greenroom, name: 
ly, that of Mademoiselle Duclos as Ariane, 
by Largilliére—a most beautiful work to 
with. Gradually other portraits 
were added, but the idea of creating a mu- 
seum ora really historical gallery at the 
Théatre Frangais was not formulated un- 
til the sculptor Jean Jacques Caffieri sug- 


begin 


gested to the artists that they might make 
their greenroom ‘‘ le dépét des portraits 
de ceux qui ont illustré la scéne.” It was 
in 1773 that Caffieri first entered into re- 
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lations with the comedians by offe: 
make a bust of Piron, who had just 
on condition of receiving his ent) 
life. The comedians accepted thi 
and henceforward, in exchange fi 
bust that he made, Caffieri received 
entry from the Comédie Francais: 
the right of transferring it to a third 
son. Thus the comedians were a 
decorate their greenroom without open 
ing their purses, and Caffieri did not lose 
his pains, since he thus received indirectly 
full price for work which he might have 
found it difficult to sell otherwise. From 
the correspondence preserved in the ar 
chives of the Théatre Francais I find that 
Caffieri estimated his busts in marble at 
3000 franes each, which sum represented 
precisely the price of a life entry to the 
Comédie. The comedians possess Caf 
fieri’s masterpiece, the magnificent bust 
of Rotrou, and busts by him in marble of 
Piron, La Chaussée, De Belloy, J. B. Rous 
seau, Thomas Corneille, Pierre Corneille. 
and two exquisite busts in terra-cotta of 
Quinault and La Fontaine, which now 
stand on the staircase leading to the ad 
ministrative department, where the public 
does not see them. 

Other artists having become acquaint 
ed with the system of indirect payment 
proposed by Caffieri and accepted by the 
Comédie, offered their services to the 
comedians on the same conditions. In 
1778 Houdon offered to make the bust of 
Voltaire in exchange for a life entry. 
Pajou, Foucou, Boizot, and Moret made 
busts of eminent the 
terms, and year by year the greenroom 
grew richer and richer in works of sculp 
ture. In 1780 Madame Duvivier, niece 
and heiress of Voltaire, gave to the Comé 
die the pearl of its museum, that superb 
marble figure of Voltaire by Houdon 
which is now the chief ornament of the 
public foyer. At the present day the riches 
of the Comédie are so abundant that for 
want of room even masterpieces have to 
be left in dark corners, unseen and al 
most forgotten. At the Comédie Fran 


authors on same 


caise, in the actors’ greenroom and in the 
public ‘foyer, almost all the master-por 
traitists of the eighteenth century, sculp 
tors and painters alike, may be studied in 


their best work. The sculpture is partic 
ularly admirable. The statues and busts 
of the museum of the Comédie may be 

, 


compared with the antique treasures of 
the museums of Italy, and the conclu 
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yn will be that the sculptor’s art never of Houdon. Pajou, and David 


illy sple ndid 


hieved its end with more truth and d’Angers 
ore of the ideal than it did by the chisel and radiant l genius, thes« 
A i venius, Se 
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busts to which time has contributed the 
master-touches, giving life to the flesh, 
and accentuating the expression accord 
ing to the sculptor’s indications. 


Ill. 

After this digression on the history of 
the museum of the Comédie, let us resume 
to the building, and enter at 
once the private apartments through the 


our visit 
doorway on the Place du Palais Royai, 
over which is written, ‘* Administration.” 
Opening the folding-doors covered with 
the 
foot of a simple and dimly lighted stair- 


green moleskin, we find ourselves at 
case, but at each landing there are mar- 
ble Corneille, Moliére, Adrienne 
Lecouvreur, Mademoiselle Mars by David 
d’Angers, La Fontaine and Quinault by 
Caffieri; the walls are covered with por 


busts 


traits of the famous comedians of old 

Mesdames Champmeslé, Dangeville, Pré 
charm 
ing apparitions that one sees through the 


ville, Favart, Bourgoin, Raucourt 


luminous golden glaze of age, smiling and 
passing gracefully against backgrounds of 
verdure and gardens, reminding one of 
the beribboned pastorals of Watteau and 
Lancret. Here, more severe in aspect, is 
the portrait of Talma Lagrenée the 
younger, and the portrait of Rachel by 
Gérdme. 


by 


Turning to the right, we pass 
the offices of the two secretaries and enter 
the cabinet of the administrator general 

a charming room, entirely draped in 
tapestry, where M. Jules Claretie now di- 
the the theatre. The 
medallions over the doors represent Mo- 


rects fortunes of 
liére and Corneille; on the console is a 
statuette in terra-cotta of Corneille by 
Caffieri, and terra-cotta busts of Lekain 
and Mademoiselle Clairon, the latter by 
From this cabinet 
into the committee-room, where Pajou’s 
masterpiece, a terra-cotta bust of Berti- 
nazzi, has the place of honor on the chim- 
ney-shelf. This the 
meeting-place of the tribunal of come- 
dians, who hear and judge the plays of- 
fered to them by dramatic authors, and it 
is here that the sociétaires, assembled in 


Lemoyne. we pass 


committee-room is 


committee, under the presidency of the 
general administrator, manage all the af- 
the House of Mo- 
Quitting this committee - room, 
which, like all the rooms in the building, 


fairs and interests of 


liére. 


is a museum in itself, we pass between a 
mute escort of portraits along the passage 
leading to the stage, to the greenroom, to 
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the dressing-rooms, and all that p 
the theatre which may be spoken 
being behind the curtain, and the 
full of mystery to the public. The ¢ 
room of the Théatre Francais must 
most delightful place, one thinks, a 
must be a great privilege to be abl. 
there of an evening and gossip wit 
artists. The greenroom is certain] 
lightful place for all sorts of reasons 

is full of interesting pictures and pre 
souvenirs of the past. In this d 
frame hung over a Louis XV. table is 
autograph signature of Moliére, a 
relic, for the autographs of Moliére | 
erto discovered do not amount to a doz 


In the same frame is a venerable par 


ment, being the decree signed by Li 
XIV. and countersigned by Colbert, grant 
ing a pension of 12,000 franes a year to thy 
comedians, his Majesty “ voulant gratifie: 
et traiter honorablement la troupe de ses 
comédiens francois en considération des 
services qwils rendent d ses divertiss: 
ments.” This decree is dated from V« 
sailles, 24th August, 1682. Look at the 
spinet in the corner to the right of 
chimney-piece. 
Erard et Frére. Compag. Privilégiée du 
Rue du Mail No. 37 a Paris 1790 
This is the instrument which has served 
now for nearly a century in the perform 
ances of the Barbier de Séville, Beaumar 
chais’s delicious and youthful imbroglio 
On the chimney-piece is a bronze of Hou 
don, the bust of Préville as Mascarille; op 
posite the chimney-piece are busts of Sam 
son and Provost; between the windows 
an old régulateur clock, signed by ** Ro 
bin, Horloger du Roy,” marks the hours 
and the minutes, surmounted by a bust 
of Moliére. Opposite is Largilliére’s por 
trait of Moliére, and from the chair rail to 
the ceiling every inch of wall space is 
covered with pictures and portraits of 
Clairon, Talma, Rachel, Vestris, Poisson, 
Préville, and all the great actors and ac 
the last two centuries. Thi 
greenroom, or one might better say thi 
salon of the artists, is at once simple and 
magnificent in aspect. There is no gild 
ing and tinsel; the oak floor is waxed and 
without carpet; the furniture is in tli 
Louis XIV. and Louis XV. styles—two 
sofas, stools, arm-chairs carved in massiv‘ 
oak and upholstered in green Utrecht ve! 
vet, simple mirrors running up to the ceil 
ing, three or four tables, a piano, a few 
busts on marble pedestals. 


It is signed: ** Sebastien 


Roi. 


tresses of 
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SCENE IN A DRESSING-ROOM BEFORE A 


One of the most amusing corners of the 
Comédie at night is the little Salon des 
Travestissements, to the left of the lobby 
leading from the greenroom to the stage. 
In this room the artists make such slight 
changes in costume or coiffure as are need- 
ed in an act. Lighted by 
oil lamps placed on each side of large look- 


the course of 


ing-glasses,the Salon des Travestissements 
offers an amusing group of comédiennes, 
tire-women, and actors, of antique costume 
and modern costume, the whole reflected 
by the mirrors and the cheval-glass, and 
set in a frame of busts, pictures, and en- 
gravinegs. In our illustration the room 
is seen as it appeared one night before 
the curtain rose on Théodore de Banville’s 
comedy Socrate et sa Femme. In the 
foreground we see Myrrhine, wearing her 
graceful antique costume; a dresser is ar- 
ranging Xantippe’s tunic; Socrates is seat- 
ed on the and an habitué of the 
Comédie is retailing the gossip of the day. 

Let us return now to the less mysteri- 


sofa; 


ous region of the dressing-rooms, each of 
which betrays more or less the tempera- 
ment of the occupant. The dressing-room 
of the elder Coquelin is hung with fine 
old tapestry, the floor is strewn with 
Smyrna carpets, pictures and rare en- 


PERFORMANCE OF 


““SOCRATE ET SA FEMME.” 


gravings adorn the walls, and the whole 
aspect is that of an elegant and artistic 
boudoir. The younger Coquelin, more 
fantastic and gay than his great bro 
ther, amuses himself by hanging car 
eatures of himself on the walls of his 
room; on the chimney-piece is a bronze 
bust of the painter Géréme; on one wal! 


] 
l 


is a long glass case containing a collee 
tion of autograph letters addressed to the 
comedian by contemporary celebrities 
Mounet-Sully lives in the midst of a 


} 
turesque confusion which is the despair of 
the sweeper, Dennis. 


**One must touch 
nothing, disturb nothing. Those dusty 
yellow papers must be left there on thie 
chimney-piece just as they are. 


Faut pus 
toucher.” 


And on the walls, in lieu of 
pictures, are dusty wreaths of paper laure! 
and oak leaves, radiant with faded ribbons 
and inscriptions in letters of gold, that re 
cord by-gone scenic triumphs. The por 
tiéres are old silk stuffs; the furniture 
consists of Spanish coffers bristling with 
wrought-iron clasps and arabesques; the 
ornaments are antique arms, bows and ar 
rows, Homeric quivers, A’schylean jave 
lins—a queer mixture of players’ trap 
pings and The dressing 
rooms of the women betray equally the 


bric-a- brace. 
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nature of their 
.in love with her own youth 


lined 


proprietors. 


y, has her dressing-room 
rrors on every wall, 
ng Mile. Bartet 

ned and tasteful Louis XV 
furniture, and delicate 


and even on 
delights in a 
inte 
th daimmty 
es looped up and festooned like 
Mlle 


more severe luxury of 


iiers of a Pompadour gown 


the 


furniture 


t} 


trects 
ebony and mirrored 
obes that reflect her opulent charms 
Reichemberg dresses in 
and maidenly chamber 
with creamy flowered 

From these speci 
the 
rightly 


and indications 
r will 
ided that the dressing 
ns of the Comédie Fran 
are in harmony with 


have 


general splendor and 
nfort of the establishment 
We 


LO down 
rs and visit the stage, 


will now 


ig a glance, as we pass, 
small 
the 


** musée” 


ie ‘*musée.” or 
room hear 


The 


ks like a marine store or 


yperty 
ve door. 
a toy bazar. There are all 
kinds of things in it: flower 
pots, feather dusters, clocks, 
iettes in carton-bronze, 


tique tragic and comic 


masks which serve in apo 
theoses and commemorative 
performances, a mummy case 
n card-board (one of the ae 
essories of Sardou’s Pattes 
le Mouches), a stuffed phea 
nt, hunting and fishing 
nsils, inkstands, and tout 
qwil faut pour écrire, as 
De SaVvs in his comedies, 
id a thousand other objects which help 
iplay tocomplete the illusion. Close by 
‘*musée” the property man has his little 
‘e, opposite which is the larder, where 
chickens, his 


his ecard - board 


pdtés de foie gras, and his dishes and bot- 


Keeps 


s. Passing through green baize folding 
ors, we descend half a dozen steps, and 
ere we are on the stage. In the House 
of Moliére it is the usage for visitors to 

ke their hats off on the stage, whereas 
on the stage of the Opera it is the usage 
to remain covered. 
of the stage is much the same as that of 


The general aspect 


any ordinary theatre; 


1 : 
hanging canvas and swinging lights 
here 


of the Theatre 


shifters do not 
their 


or indecent 


703 


on the boards vou 


e the back of the scenery, with the num 


bers and various indications roughly writ 


ten ;: 


overhead you see a maze of ropes and 
But 


The stage 


resenbiahce Ceases, 
Francais is almost as much 
The 


shout to each other or do 


Salon as Is the greenroom scene 


' 
work noisily: there 


is ho hurrying 


act 
Haste, 


for tong entr actes are 


he usage in where almost 


every 


WAITING FOR 


and 
a walk and a talk in the public 
At the 


never hear any ringing of bells in the 


body leaves his seat between the acts, 


for 


Loes 


foyer. Comedie Francaise you 


lobbies: even the curtain cannot be said 
to be rung 


usage which dates from the time of Mo- 


up. Continuing an antique 
liére,and which was borrowed, doubtless. 
the halberdiers and 
the floor with their 
staffs as they preceded and announced the 
king or any grand dignitary, the régisseur 
of the Comédie Francaise announces the 
beginning of the play, and gives the sig- 


from the custom of 
ushers, who struck 
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DRESSING-ROOM OF 


nal for the curtain to rise, by striking the 
stage with a staff. In our illustration this 
important functionary is seen, in hieratic 


pose, in the act of giving the three tradi- 


tional knoeks frapper les trois coups. 
He holds in his hand a thick staff painted 
black, the top of which is bound round with 


studded with brass nails. 


stands at one side of the stage, and 


green velvet 
He 
strikes gravely and heavily, pausing about 
a second between each stroke; then he hur- 
ries away, and the curtain rises majesti- 
cally and discloses the scene and the act 

We who are be 
hind the scenes can searcely hear now 


ors. The play begins. 
and then a word; the applause reaches 
our ears faintly, as if coming from a great 
distance. The piece is played in a salon. 
It is Moliére’s Femmes savantes, for in 
The that 
walls of the salon—are planted with the 
aid of uprights, or portants, which slide 


stance scenes 


is to say, the 


in the grooves, or coulisses, that stripe the 
floor of the stage; flexible gas-pipes issue 
from trap-doors under our feet, curl and 
coil along, climb up the framework of the 
scenery, and blossom forth in long jets of 


flame. Here is the door of the salon seen 
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from behind; an actress is listening for 
her cue or password; two scene- shifters 
are seated somnolently, one on each s 
ready to pull the cords and hold the 
spring-doors open while the actress en 
ters, for the actors, it may be remarked, 
never open or shut a door themselves 
One of these scene-shifters wears wooden 
sabots; the other wears slippers and trou 
sers tightened round the ankle, so thiat 
he can glide eat-like and unembarrassed 
amongst the cords and pulleys overhead 
Here and there on the stage are maclii 
nistes, or scene-shifters, waiting for thi 
end of the act. A toilet-table is placed 
against the back of ascene, and two actress 
es are putting the finishing touches to the 
attire, while a fireman watches them i: 
discreetly, though at a respectful distance 
Walking on tiptoe along the strip of ca 
pet that is laid across the back of the stag: 
we come to the guignol—an institution 
quite peculiar to the Comédie Frangais 
The guignol is a box about ten feet square 
one side of which is open. The interior 
is painted white; the floor is carpeted; the 
sitting accommodation consists of a bench 
and a few chairs covered with red velvet; 
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y ] 


corners are little shelves of wh 


it 


e 


always covered with powder box 


he back IS a 1OOKING 
1 


ach 


class, 
ym ¢ side. 
and actresses Wait and rest bet) 
X1US and entries 
lays tne 


true greenroom 


e Frangaise, for it 


ot 


Liat 


IS 


here 


BENOIT-CONSTANT COQUELIN 


il habitués of the house come to gossip 
the Muses. Our illustration gives the 
spect of the guignol, with Got, ¢ ‘oquelin 
idet, Thiron, Madame Baretta- Worms 
nd Mademoiselle Muller sitting there in 
the costumes Les Femmes savantes 
Beyond the guignol, through the door 
over which a lamp is seen burning, is the 


of 


ul 


With 
In this quignol the 


a 


veen 


The quignol iS 


he 


The loge, 
ind pay homage tothe charming servants was 


creat Talma 


\ 


ranged it in order to be ab] 
come and chat 


fa 


of 


loge du semainier, 


societarre Week 


Lav 


e, supe 
, and does the hon 
princes and eminent 


may to 


happen 
ne } 


come 
Each 


senmatnier 


Lie S on service ail 
socictaire takes his turn of 


othee 
the 


and it 


or of the semainier 
of the 
communicated direct 


Roy 


formerly dressing-room 


1 


the Imperial, 
box. Napole on | 


with 


State” 
le at his ease 
between the acts with his 
vorite actor. The clock is the only relic 
Talma that now remains there 
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Y\t 


Rr 


STAGE-MANAGER WITH HIS STAFF, 


I\ 


We will now examine the organization 
of the Comédie Frangaise. Its first char- 
ter and rules were signed, as we have seen, 
by Louis XIV. During the gravest events 
of the Russian campaign, Napoleon I. 
found time to date from Moscow a decree 
which fixed the respective 
rights of the comedians and of the state. 
Finally this decree was modified in 1850 
1859, and 


once more 


and then other slight 
changes have been introdueed into the ad- 
The result of all these de 


crees and modifications is 


since 


ministration. 
a constitution 
as difficult to define as the constitution of 
England. One may say summarily that 
the Comédie Francaise is a company or 
socicté civile subsidized and administered 
by the state. This curious organization, 


hybrid as it is, has certainly exercised an 
excellent influence on the actors’ profes 


sion. 


By giving them in a way the char- 
acter of functionaries it brought them 
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within the social order, and conti 
not a little to destroy the absurd 
dices of which they were formerly y 
The greenroom of the Théatre Ky 
was one of the most brilliant salo 
Paris as long as there were any salor 
now that there are 
itis still, as M 
des plus agreable Ss parloirs de la 
tale " 


from the vestibule to the secene-loft 


ho longer an) 
Emile Augier has sai 


From the stairway to the co 


Comédie Frangaise has preserved a c 
erand air that one does not find elsey 
The cannot achieve a his 
distinction than that of belonging 
theatrical art has no more glorious { 
ple. Remark, too, that with rare « 
tions, like Rachel, the Comédie Fran 
is sustained less by the prestige of a 
stars than by the distinction and ex 
Nowlv 
do we find a more perfect general exec 
tion. The sociétariat, the keyston 
the Comédie, so favorable to the digi 
and 


comedian 


lence of the whole company. 


the interests of the artists, finds 
justification from the point of view of art 
in the fact that it has preserved intact 
amidst all the literary, social, and politi 
cal crises of France, a classical company 
and a classical repertory. 

We need say nothing about the admin 
istrative history of the Comédie Fran 
caise: that subject has been exhaustively 
treated by M. Jules Bonassies and other 
erudite writers. What is the state of af 
fairs at the present day? At the head of 
the Comédie we find a general administra 
tion appointed by the state, with a salary of 
30,000 francs a year, plus 6000 franes for 
expenses. The general administrator, who 
is usually chosen from amongst the most 
distinguished literary men of the day, is 
now M. Jules Claretie. It is his office to 
represent the state toward the comedians, 
and at the same time to represent the 
comedians toward the state, and his duties 
demand the exercise of great tact and of 
all the other qualities of the perfect diplo 
matist. The société civile, or copartner 
ship of the Comedie, comprises twenty 
All the 


business and interests of the company are 


four members, or sociétaires. 


managed by an administrative committee 
of six members and two deputy-members 
chosen amongst the sociétaires by the 
general administrator, who is president ol 
the committee, and whose choice requires 
the ratification of the Minister of Fin 
Arts. This administrative committe: 











ACTORS BEHIND THE SCENES (IN THE GUIGNOL). 





TO8 


nominates new societaires, who are chos 


en, With rare exceptions, from amongst 
the pensionnaires, that is to say, the ar- 

vho are engaged by the year at fixed 
salaries, and without participation in the 
protits of the 


company. According to 


the Moscow decree a sociétaire is elected 


for a period of twenty vears, but a modi 
fication has since been introduced, in vir 
tue of which, at the end of ten years’ ser- 
vice, dismiss the so 


the committee may 


Ot Mn i mang fait 
y we OS} 


4 nab he FIRS Cats poe ni Latha 


0 


HAT AND CLOAK ROOM 


ciétaire, who, however, lias not on his side 
the right to retire if the committee wish 
him to remain. At the end of twenty 
years’ service the sociétaire has a right 
to a pension of 5000 franes a year, and for 
each supplementary year of service his 
The 


number of so- 


pension is augmented by 200 frances. 
Moscow fixed the 
ciétaires’ shares at twenty-four, each be- 


decree 
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ing worth 12,000 franes, and divis 
twelve twelfths of 1000 franes eac] 
or four of these shares are reserye 
rious uses, and the remaining sh 
distributed unequally amongst thy 
tv-four sociétaires, At the end 
year the profits of the period ar 
the proport) 
to their rights of participation; } 
half their the profits 
to them in cash, while the other 
deposited at the M. 
Piété, where it ac 
lates to form the 
social” which thi 
taire receives when | 


amongst sociétaires 


share of 


The interest o 
fonds sociaux” is res 
by the Comédie Fran 


tires. 


and used to pay the pe 
sions of the retired mem 
bers. At present 
‘fonds sociaux” deposit 
ed at the Mont de Piété 
amount to more than two 
millions of franes. <A so 
ciétaire when first ap 
pointed very rarely yr 
ceives at once a whi 


these 


share, and never less than 
three and a half twelfths 
He may receive an addi 
tional twelfth every yea 
if the committee judge hin 
worthy of augmentation 
At present MM. Got, Ma 

bant, Febvre 
and Thiron receive WHhOle 


Coquelin, 


shares, asalso do Mesdamies 
and Reichen 
The other ladies a1 
gentlemen receive fro 
five twelfths to el 
twelfths of a share. 
¥. 
All the actors and «a 
the Come 
Francaise are attached to 
the establishment in vir 
of a decree signed by 
Minister of Fine Arts, in which is sp 
cified the nature of the rdéles they 
to play, their ‘‘emploi,” as it is ca 
The roles are still denominated by « 
ous special terms. 


Jouassain 


berg. 


tresses of 


The old men are ¢ 
vided into three classes, ‘* péres nobles 
**grimes,” and ‘‘ ganaches” ; old wor 
are called ‘‘duégnes” and ‘‘méres”; yo 
men are called ‘jeunes premiers,” ** pi 
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He, 
rT a. ¢ 
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JULES CLARETIE, DIREC 


rs amoureux.” ‘seconds amoureux.” contribute to the general excellence of a 


‘grands je unes pre miers’; young wo- company. It is one of the superiorities of 


are called jeune s meres. * grande s the Comédie Francaise to have these minor 
es premiere a ‘“amoureuses,” and often mute roles played by actors fa 
indes coquettes,” ‘‘ ingénues,” **in- miliar with the traditions of the house 
ues comiques” ; then come ‘* valets,”’ and not by supers” recruited from all 
ubrettes,”’ ** réles marques,” ‘*rdles ad quarters. Another point to be noticed as 
ictére,” and ‘‘grands réles,” suchas Al- contributing to the dignity of thi Comédie 
eand Tartuffe; and finallythelistends Frangaise: it is the only theatre in Paris 
i‘ utilités,” the servants who bring in’ where the administration pays for the 
ters and the walking gentlemen. The modern toilettes worn by the modern ac 


lie does not pay much attention to tress In all the other theatres the ladies 
ese latter actors, but they nevertheless find their own modern dresses 
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VI 

We will now give a résumé of the per- 
sonnel and expenses of the Comédie Fran- 
caise as they appear in the accounts of 
1885, which may be considered an average 
year. 

The administration comprises the gen 
eral administrator, M. Claretie, a general 
financial contréleur, a cashier, two read- 
ers, a secretary-accountant, and an archi- 
vist secretary. The salaries of these sev- 
en functionaries amount to 70,000 franes 
a year. 


The company consists of twenty-four so- 


ciétaires and thirty-three pensionnaires, 
whose fixed salaries amount respective- 
ly to 261,000 franes and 185,400 franes a 
year 

The theatre, besides the actors and ac- 
tresses, has twelve heads of departments, 
and employés: a 
secrétaire-régisseur ; two prompters; two 
chef de la figuration” ; a 
head property man; a head musician and 
The salaries in this de- 


or ‘‘chefs de service,” 
call-men; a 


four employés. 
partment amount to 30,000 franes a year. 
The ‘‘ Magasin” has a personnel com- 
posed of thirty-four persons: stage-carpen- 
ters, costumers, dress-makers, tailors, up- 
holsterers, dressers, ete., whose salaries 
amount to 41,400 franes a year. 
la salle,” as it is 
called, in contradistinetion to ‘‘le théa- 
tre,’ which means all that is behind the 
curtain, is managed by 71 persons, whose 
of 34,100 franes a 


17 scene - shifters, 


The auditorium, or ** 


salaries make a total 
; Next find 
whose salaries amount to 40,000 franes, 
10 ‘ coryphées,” 
male and female, who are paid 10,400 
The ** figuration” that is 
varies in number 


year we 


and ‘comparses” or 
franes a year 
to the 

according to the requirements of the pro- 


say, *supers” 


gramme. The employés included in this 
summary are only such as are regularly 
attached to the theatre. 

Finally we have the non-active person- 
nel, the and 


ly: 13 sociétaires, male and female, whose 


invalids pensioners, name 
pensions amount to 76,416 franes a year; 
5 pensionnaires, male and female, 15,800 
1 ex-general administrator, 4000 
7 employés, 11,925 franes; 25 wid- 
F artists and former 
In all 51 
sioners, receiving annually 126,101 frances. 

The total of the active personnel is 208 


Tranes ; 
franes; 
ows and daughters of 


employés, 17,960 franes. pen- 


persons, receiving in all salaries to the 


amount of 798,701 franes. The reader 
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will remark that these figures ar 
sive of the division of the profits 
ing to the system above explained 

In 1885 the total receipts of the 
die 2,331,814 franes, the « 
1,805,000 franes, and the share or 
de sociétaire” was worth 
The receipts consisted of 1,850,000 { 


were 
28,000 


taken at the door, and the residu 
terest, rentes, and other funds, in: 
the government of 24 
franes a year. 


subvention 


A detail of the expenses omitted 
Each 


receives 10 frances *‘ feux” every night that 


above résumé is the ‘* few.” 


he or she plays, and 15 franes for pla 
in two pieces in the same evening. T 


Lis 


-item of ** fewax” amounts to 25,000 franes 


a year. No mention, either, is made of 
the ‘‘claque,” or hired applauders. The 
reason is that the ‘‘ claque” was suppress 
ed in 1878. At present the Comédie Fran 
caise pays a man 300 franes a month per 
manently, and whenever a piece needs to 
be sustained this man receives ten places, 
five in the pit and five in the gallery, and 
it is his business to improvise a very dis 
creet ‘‘claque.” This excellent innova 
tion is due to the late director, M. Perrin 
It was M. Perrin also who introduced the 
fashion of subseription nights. During 
the six months of the Paris season the 


‘ 


fashionable people have their boxes and 
their stalls reserved by subscription at the 
Comédie on Tuesdays and Thursdays, just 
as they do on the subscription nights at 
the Opéra and the Opéra Comique. The 
subscribers, or ‘‘ abonnés,” of the Comédie 
have the privilege of going behind the 
scenes and into the greenroom. 

Yet other details in the expenses of thi 
theatre are the authors’ fees and the tax 
paid to the hospitals,or droit des pauvres 
respectively 15 and 10 per cent. of thi 
gross nightly receipts. The 15 per c 
of the authors is distributed proportio 
ately to the acts. For example, if a } 
by M. Dumas, for instance Le Demi-Mond 
is performed alone, M. Dumas receives 15 
per cent. on the gross receipts. If t 
programme is composed of a piece in 0 
act, a piece in three acts, and a piec 
and 7 
per cent. respectively, and so forth } 
portionately, the total of 15 per ec 
being divided according to the various 
combinations which may occur in a p 


four acts, the authors receive 3, 5, 


gramme, the minimum for one act being 
3 per cent. of the gross receipts. 
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VIl 
Our visit to the Comédie Francaise is 
finished yet. Away up at the top, in 
Rue Mont 
are stored the archives and the li 


ullery running along the 
sier, 
ry, of which we must say a few words. 
regular foundation of these two de 
tments only dates from 1855, when M. 
m Guillard first put the papers of the 
ise in order and began to form the li 
ry, which has prospered 


under 


brilliantly 

M. Guil- 
d’s successors, the poet Francois Cop 
e and the present archivist, M. Monval. 
. the library we find, besides a very rich 


ce then the care of 


collection of books relating to the theatre 
to dramatic art, the precious Registre 


de Lagrange, 


and 


Which gives, SO to speak, 
Moliére’s ara 


have the 


day by day the diary of 
matic 
of La 


pany 


journals 


I 
life Then we 


Thorilliére and of Moliére’s com 


before 1680, and then begins the 
series of the registers and account-books 
of the Comédie, which have been kept 
day by day, with one single interruption 


when tne 


dians were disp rsed, and the year 


and one gap—in 1793, come- 


1740, 


the register of w hich has been lost—down 


to the present day These venerable re 


gisters are stout folios, bound in green 


vellum or brown sheep-skin, with fine 
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printed title pages, and blank schedules 
filled up in manuseript. The early regis- 
ters be ar on the 


title-page the mention: 
‘Registre pour les seuls comédiens du 
Roy.” Each day the receipts, expenses, 
and profits are noted, and brief mention is 
made of notable events in the life of the 
theatre. On another shelf in the library 
are other stout folios, labelled, **Ordres des 
Gentilshommes de la Chambre.” These 
orders, together with the three hundred 
thousand letters and other documents 
preserved in the archives of the Comédie, 
initiate us fully into the private life of the 
theatre. Early in the reign of Louis XIV. 
the gentlemen of the chamber of the king 
were charged with the supreme direction 
of the comedians, whom they had a right 
to imprison if they thought proper. In 
the seventeenth century their interference 
in the affairs of the theatre was dignified 
and rare, but under Louis XV. their reign 
began to be despotic and irritating, and 
lovers of queer details and seandal will 
find much amusing reading in these vol- 
umes of their orders. The power of the 
Gentlemen of the King’s Chamber and of 
the Intendants des menus Plaisirs du Roy 
lasted until the Revolution. During the 
first Empire and the Restoration the Comé- 
die was administered by an imperial Gr a 
royal commissioner; and_finally, in 1834, 
the government began to be represented 
by a director or general administrator, a 
post which has since been successively 
filled by MM. Jouslin de la Salle, Vedel, 
Buloz, Lockroy, Seveste, Arséne Hous- 
Saye, Empis, Edouard Thierry, Emile Per- 
rin, and Jules Claretie.* 


Vidk. 

The subvention of 240,000 franes a year 
paid by the state to the Comédie Francaise 
is destined to make up for any loss that 
the theatre might incur in playing the 
pieces of the old repertory, and in giving 
three or four free performances a year, by 
order of the government, on the oceasion 
of certain fétes. Evidently a comedy by 
Moliere or a tragedy by Corneille, unless 


there be a Rachel or some exceptional 








* | ler the administration of M. Arséne Houssave 
th receipts of a normal vear exceeded 634,000 
francs; under M. Empis thev attained 800,000 
francs; under M. Thierry in 1869 thev reached 
995,000 franes; and under M. Perrin in 1872 the 
m ym was reached and passed, the total being 
1,360,000 franes The prospe rity of the Comédie 
Francaise is thus gone on gradually increasing 
since the beginning of the century 
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artist to play the great roles, ex: 
smaller attraction over the public 
new comedy by Dumas or Paille: 


the receipts show a proportionat 
ence. But it is only on condition 
mortalizing on the stage the master 
of Corneille, Racine, Moliére, ] 
Marivaux, and Beaumarchais t 
Comédie Francaise enjoys all its 


» 
uf 


} 
8] 


leges. However, nowadays the 

is becoming more and more the vik 
its too great riches: the old reperto! 
the new are equally extensive and ; 
equally popular, and on the othe 
the public is so great that it is impos 
to satisfy it. Formerly, before r 
brought crowds of foreigners and } 
cials to the capital, thirty performa 
exhausted the success of a piece, wl 


) 


now the receipts do not begin to de 
until after two or three hundred 1 
sentations. Hence the variety of the } 
gramme at the Francaise is not so great 
it used to be; the modern repertory ter 
to crowd out the ancient repertory 
nevertheless the modern authors comp!la 
that they have to wait for years and year 
to see their pieces played. In vain 
actors of the Comédie play every night 


( 


the week, including Sunday; in vain they 
give matinées and keep their theatre open 


all the year round; they cannot { 


Lu 


utilize their repertory, which is amply sul 


ficient to supply two theatres. The 
solution of the difficulty would be to do 


a classical theatre and a modern theatr 


IX. 





ble the Comédie Francaise, and thus hay 


How does the Comédie Francaise 1 


eruit its repertory? What is the history 


of a new play from the time the aut! 


duced before the public? Every play of 
fered to the Comédie Francaise is exam 
ined by the two readers, MM. Lavoix an 


Decourcelle, who draw up a summary } 


committee, and preserved afterward 


the archives. This reading committee, 01 
comité de lecture, is composed of twelve 


sociétairés nominated by the Minister « 
Fine Arts on the recommendation of t! 
general administrator, who is president | 
this committee, just as he is president 


* 


port, which is submitted to the reading 


oO 


has written it to the time when it is pro 


a 


the administrative committee. If the ey 
amination of the two readers is favorabl« 


the author is invited to read his manu 


script before the assembled committe 


THE COMEDIE 


or who has already had a piece 
is the right of reading his play to 
itt 
out previous examination by the 


e at once at his own request, 


The reading takes place inh 
the 
ed around the table, covered with 
cloth. 


ior reads his manuscript himself, 


ers 


imittee-room, socictaires be 


tional green Generally 


real for the committee 


Soa 
of celebrated 
only reads his manuscript, but 
The reading finished, 
withdraws, and the committee 


each Lhese 
is he reads, 
ior 
sto vote with white, black, and red 
the white signifying ‘‘aecepted,” 
ck ‘‘ refused,” and the red *‘ recu a 
ction’—a polite form of refusal, for 
the 


his 


thor has ever discovered what 


ttee wished him to correct in 
iscript. 
piece having been accepted, the 
\ittee distributes the roles, and the 
‘You 
M. Du- 


one day, speaking of Delaunay and 


isals begin in due course. 
| see them rehearse,” said 


ielin. * They do not content them 
es with their 
the novice, their comrade, wheth- 


seeking on own ac- 
ensionnaire or débutant, who acts 
them, is the object of their attention 
They help him with ad 


vith their experience, and also with 


their zeal. 


ie peculiar gifts which have given 
the position they hold on the first 
in the world.” The rehearsals be 
hi the public foyer, at one end of 
are placed 


eh 


screens and simple 
ery, forming a framework in which 


W ork be- 


s about one o'clock in the afternoon, 


piece may be developed, 


d during some twenty rehearsals the 
the the 
ve-manager, the actors, and the actress 


ior, administrator general, 
toil at the mysterious process of ma- 
ilizing the manuscript, of giving it 
and body in the attitudes, gestures, 
mations, and expression of the artists, 
communieating to the written words 
shades, the accent, the vibration of 
After these twenty preliminary re 
rsals the play is thoroughly on its 
meanwhile the 
epared, the frame elaborated, the liv- 
picture is transferred to the stage, and 

I The 


repetitions sur la seéne begin. 
The auditorium is 


veloped in white holland coverings, and 


scenery has been 


ectacle is curious. 
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plunged in obscurity, relieved only by 


square patches of light that stream in 


through the little windows of the boxes, 
or through some gallery door accidental 
ly left open, and through which darts a 
ray of afternoon sun laden with dancing 
particle s of dust; the lustre sparkles with 


; : ‘ 
the reflection of t lit 
like a mass of stal 


hese rare Specks of lig 


vetites hanging from the 


vault of The stage 


some dark 


cavern 
alone is lighted by the fifty oil lamps that 


form the traditional foot-] 


ights of the Co 


médie, and by the gas jets that illuminate 
the eords 


the scenery. Overhead, throug] 


and scaffolding, penetrate patches of bluish 


light, 
in ordinary costume are acting 


and on the stage men and women 
In the 
middle of the stage, over the prompter's 
box, sits the author in his guignol—a sort 
of sentry-box designed to shelter him from 
In the 


dotted over with sentry-boxes, each pro 


draughts vinter the stage is 


vided with a foot-warmer, and the artists 
sit in 
their ease. 


them and rehearse their roles at 
On the left of the stage sits the 
little table, and him 


prompter at a near 


the stage-manager, The general adminis- 
trator watches over the whole, either from 
a chair on the stage, or more usually from 
the avant-scéne—a box close to the stage 

Thus day by day the comedians, aided 
and directed by the author and all the 
other experienced officers of the company, 
continue the slow and laborious 


process 
of creating a play. Five or six rehearsals 
on the stage suffice, and next comes the 
final dress rehearsal, or répetition géne 

the 
a privileged 
Then fol 

lows the great and solemn day of the first 
All the seats 
have been given away, sold, or bartered ; 
all Paris is there, the President of the Re 
public, the President of the Chamber, the 
social, political, and literary celebrities of 
the capital; the orel full of 


. 
directors of 


rale, to which the dramatic crities, 


friends of the author, and 


and special publie are invited. 


performance, la premiére 


1estra stalls are 
journalists and writers; the 
the great 


throned in the best boxes with their wives 


Parisian newspapers are en 
and friends; 
the name well 
known in art, letters, fashion, or finance; 


almost every man and wo 


man in house bears a 


everybody is looking at everybody ; op- 
bai 
hum of 
busy tongues, an exchange of creetings, 


era glasses scrutinize the depths of 


gqnoires and loges, there is a 
a feverish expectation that brings the col 


or toevery cheek. At last the traditional 
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three knocks are heard: 


Con 


the buzzing of becomes gradually plaster, bronz 
versation ceases, or rather it seems to 
»down from the top gallery and sink 
into the pit, like the sails of a ship falling 


ble, or gold, according to the will « 
four or five hundred experienced 
tors, who form the Tout-Paris of 
risian stage, who are always to be 
first nights at the theatres, and w) 
useless to name specially and indi 
vibrating into space. The idea of the ly, for,as M. Alexandre Dumas has 
play begins to take form like a colored this Tout-Paris, we 
arabesque on a dark background, and it and of it 


down the masts as she enters port. Then 
the huge red simile drapery of the curtain 
rises, and the first word of the new piece is 
sent 1 
» all think we a 


‘nous croyons tous en éf 


THE DEATH OF WINTER. 
BY ROBERT BURNS WILSON. 


JYIERCED by the sun’s bright arrows, Winter lies 

With dabbled robes upon the blurred hill-side; 
Fast flows the clear cold blood; in vain he tries 
With cooling breath to check the flowing tide 


He faintly hears the footsteps of fair Spring 
Advancing through the woodland to the dell. 
Anon she stops to hear the waters sing, 
And eall the flowers, that know her voice full well. 


Ah, now she smiles to see the glancing stream; 
She stirs the dead leaves with her anxious feet; 
She stoops to plant the first awakening beam, 
And wooes the cold Earth with warm breathing's sweet. 


‘Ah, gentle mistress, doth thy soul rejoice 

To find me thus laid low? So fair thou art! 
Let me but hear the music of thy voice; 

Let me but die upon thy pitying heart. 


‘Soon endeth life for me. Thou wilt be blessed: 
The flowering fields, the budding trees be thine. 
Grant me the pillow of thy fragrant breast; 
Then come, oblivion, I no more repine.” 


Thus plead the dying Winter. She, the fair, 

Whose heart hath love, and only love, to give, 
Did quickly lay her full warm bosom bare 

For his cold cheek, and fondly whispered, ‘* Live.” 


His cold white lips close to her heart she pressed ; 
Her sighs were mingled with each breath he drew; 
And when the strong life faded, on her breast 
Her own soft tears fell down like heavenly dew. 


O ye sweet blossoms of the whispering lea, 
Ye fair, frail children of the woodland wide, 
Ye are the fruit of that dear love which she 
Did give to wounded Winter ere he died. 


And some are tinted like her eyes of blue, 
Some hold the blush that on her cheek did glow, 
Some from her lips have caught their scarlet hue, 
But more still keep the whiteness of the snow. 





HEAD OF RUSSIAN PEASANT 


THROUGH THE CAUCASUS 
BY RALPH MEEKER 


Part E. 


hye mony a is more interesting to study of barbarism are found within its boun 
LN than Russia, and no country having daries. From sacred Ararat to Novaia 


railways and telegraphs is so little known. Zemlia the Russian knows but one duty 
Every type of civilization and every grade to worship God and adore the Czar. The 
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seal-hunter in the north 


and the camel- 
driver in the south 


1oOn 


are under his domin- 
and, as in the davs of ancient 


roads lead Lo the throne, 


Rome, 
all 


' ‘ ; ‘ 
Exclusive of Siberia 


, Russia is greater 
in extent than the rest of Europe, while 
Siberia alone, with the outlying provinces, 
covers nearly one-third of the 


tinent. 


Asiatic con- 
It is an empire by itself. Some 
conception of its vastness may be formed 
vhen English authority asserts that one 
may travel ten thousand miles in almost 
a straight line without crossing a foreign 
boundary. Considering the extent of the 
Russian Empire and its varied population 


f one hundred million, it is not strange 
that the political problems are difficult to 
solve. Fanatical sects abound which are 
unheard-of in America. Many of the exiles 
are men of intelligence and resource, and 
they undoubtedly play an important part 
in moulding public opinion. They have 
unsuspected friends and political sympa- 
thizers who exert a powerful influence. A 
majority of the young men of St. Peters- 
burg favor reform, while those of noble 
blood who have lived in Paris or London 
are even more republican in their tenden- 
cles, 

Its 
wealth and nobility are represented by 11 


Moscow is the seat of imperialism. 


lustrious aristocrats who believe in mili 
tary despotism, large land holdings, and 
the infallibility of the Czar. The elegant- 
ly dressed countess who smokes cigarettes 
and converses in all the languages of Eu- 
rope asserts with a Parisian shrug that 
God will never desert the empire. 

The most interesting part of Russia is 
Transcaucasia, which is filled with rem- 
nants of the ancient races of the world. 
Historians have described the grandeur of 
the mountains, and poets have celebrated 
the beauty of the Here dwell 
the Circassians and Georgians amid scenes 
of Arcadian enchantment. 

In 1877, the arrived at 
Odessa, on his way to Fort Kars, beyond 
the Caucasus. The war with Turkey had 
already begun, and the Russian ports of 


women, 


June, writer 


the Black Sea were closed. From Odessa 
it was useless to proceed without author- 
ity from the government, and a week's de- 
lay was necessary to obtain an imperial 
passport from St.Petersburg. The condi- 
tion of things in this city was often crit- 
ical. Fifty thousand inhabitants had al- 


ready fled from Odessa in fear of a Turk- 
ish bombardment. 


At night a powerful 
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revolving electric light was flashe« 
the sea, sweeping the horizon in at ¢ 
of a hundred miles. Once a reconni 
gun-boat was discovered, and an 
clad” sent to overhaul her, but she esi 
Private detectives and government 
haunted the hotels; strangers wer 
owed, and a careful watch was kept « 
movements of the English consul. 
ing it to communicate 
Paris, the writer filed a long despate] 
The 
formed agent in charge @lanced ha 
ly at the message, and refused to se 


necessary 


the chief telegraph bureau. 


The American consul, who was pres 
explained that Russian citizens wer 
quired to uncover their heads in the ye 
sence of a telegraph official. The hat s 
then removed, the man bowed, and bes 
to compute the words. At least ten 
spatches might have been disposed of 
an American telegraph clerk whil 

A short 
dash was made with a pen under each 
word. 


forty words were being counted. 


As this useless ceremony is a part 
of the red-tape system of Russia, it is ne 
er dispensed with. If a physician is t 
egraphed for to save the life of a dying 
man, the sender must take off his hat, and 
wait until all the words in the message 
have been underscored. This rule is ob 
served even in little way-stations; but from 
these very offices one can send a telegram 
to Madrid in Spanish, to Paris in Frenc] 
to Naples in Italian, to Berlin in German 
to London in English, as well as to St 
Petersburg in all languages. Most of thi 
telegraph operators have a semi-military 
education; they are frequently the sons of 
the upper classes, and have a fair knoy 
ledge of European languages. 

Odessa is well built, in large squar 
blocks like Chicago, and at the beginning 
of the war with Turkey it had two hw 
dred and fifty thousand inhabitants 
While waiting for the Emperor's permis 
sion to travel through the Caucasus wi 
inspected the city. Its massive stone build 
ings and wide paved streets are the won 
der of American travellers, because they 
are so substantial and clean. Droskies 
which are a kind of phaeton-carriage 
dash along the magnificent 
with three 


boulevards 
horses harnessed 
abreast, and for twenty-five cents one cal 
whirl through the town as if participating 
in a Roman chariot race. The hotels ar 
usually very good, but the cooking grows 
somewhat Franco 


or four 


monotonous, as the 
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A TEA SHOP 


Russian chefs seem abettors in a conspir- 

to have no variety in their methods 
The steak of Decem 
er tastes exactly like the steak of Sep- 


preparing dishes. 


tember, 
The Oriental domes and mosque-like 
nnacles of Odessa suggest Constantino 
e or Bagdad, and the filthy beggars who 
sunge within the court-yards of the sa 
cred edifices make the illusion disgusting- 
\ real. 
ity, ealled ‘*‘ the Chicago of Russia,” that 


It is in this great wheat-market 


the stranger gets his first glimpse of East 
ern life. The stately public buildings, the 


7 ] ? ° 1 
bazar-like shop windows, the 


abject ap 


pearance of the beggars, the ferocity of 


the fleas, and the infinite number of dogs 
are more real than the Arabian Nights 
The 
nights are cool, but during the day the 
floods the earth 


The evenings are usually spent at 


to an imaginative mind. summer 


sun with its 


scorching 
ravs. 


the tea-gardens, which are a feature of all 


Russian towns. They are like the large 


beer-gardens of Germany, only tea is 


drunk instead of beer. It is ealled ‘‘ chai” 


(pronounced ‘* chi’), and served in Bohe 


mian cut-glass ** tumblers,” with lumps of 
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loaf-sugar and slices of lemon. Chai is 
the universal drink, and the samovar in 
which it is made is a symbol of Russian 
hospitality. 


or copper vessel, shaped not unlike an 


This curious teapot is a brass 
urn. The ordinary household samovar 
is from one to two feet high, and ten inch- 
es in diameter, polished in the highest 
style of art. It is so ingeniously con- 
that, with a hot fire 
burning in its little furnace, it may stand 


structed charcoal 
a table for hours without scorching 
the cloth. 


samovars 


on 

Some of the very expensive 
are as large as a barrel and as 
high as a man’s head, but all are made on 
the same principle; that is, a straight pipe 
or flue runs perpendicularly through the 
centre of the vessel, which is filled with 
water. The flue projects at the top of the 
like a little round chimney. 
When the charcoal is well kindled, and 
the water boils, a few spoonfuls of black 


samovar 


tea is put in a small china teapot, which 
is filled with hot water drawn from the 
faucet of the samovar. Then the teapot 
is set over the chimney, in which a series 
of holes just below its mouth prevents 
stoppage of the draught. When the tea is 
thoroughly ‘‘ steeped” and the liquid very 
dark, a little is poured into the guest's 
glass, which is then filled ‘with boiling 
water from the samovar. There is a say- 
ing in Russia that hospitality never ceases 
The 
water in the teapot is never allowed to 
boil, and only the best tea that the host 
ean afford is used. 


while there is water in the samovar. 


It costs all the way 
from one to thirty dollars a pound, and 
merchants make a business of bringing it 
overland across the deserts from China by 
expensive tea caravans. It is generally 
believed in Russia that a sea-voyage de- 
stroys the peculiar flavor of the chai. 
The best quality—such as is used for the 
table—is transported in leather 
bags enclosed in carefully sealed cases 
to prevent contact with the atmosphere. 
This kind of tea is worth from thirty to 
forty dollars a pound. 
of 
also samovars of beautiful designs can be 
purchased for twenty or thirty dollars 


apiece, 


imperial 


Various grades 


Russian tea are sold in Paris, where 


The ordinary tea of Russia is far 
superior to any tea drunk in this country 
or in England; in fact its delicious flavor 
is unknown, and cannot be imitated by 
the most skilful preparation of English 
tea. 
the 


Crystallized white sugar is used by 


Russian tea-drinkers, and a slice of 


lemon gives the liquid an exquisite 
but cream or milk is never seen on 
table. Wealthy people often use | 
From six to twenty glasses of ¢] 
often drunk by a single person at 
ting, and at private parties the gues 
main until very late. In the tea-oa 
bands of musicians play regular 
grammes during the evenings, whi 
fashionable ladies and gentlemen o 
city drink tea and discuss the 
the hour. The nights in Odessa 
charming. The gardens overlook thi 

and the view of the harbor, the impos 
white buildings, the silent streets, and 
soft sea-air, with a semi-tropical mo 
shedding splendor upon the water, » 
the scene a picture of enchantment. But 
the tranquillity of these lovely summer 
evenings could not dispel the gloom that 
overhung the city. <A fleet of Turkish 
war vessels might come at any hour 
Palaces were stripped of their paintings 


gorgeous tapestries from Persia were cart 
ed away like bales of matting. Children 
seldom appeared in the streets. There 
was most of the great 
warehouses were closed; no sails whiten 


no commerce; 
ed the sea; and when a Russian saw thie 
men with gaunt faces, long priestly coats 
dangling at their heels, and a lock of hair 
hanging over each ear, he said, ‘‘ More 
government spies.” 

These Polish Jews should not be con 
founded with the thrifty Jews of Amer 
ica. They are another class of people 
Their features, their manners, the cut of 
their hair, and the fashion of their cloth 
ing are different from what one is accus 
tomed to see in New York. The num- 
ber of blonds among them is surprising!) 
large. They seldom travel alone, but 
companies roam the plains of Russia ani 
Poland, ever talking, ever restless; watch 
ed, feared, and hated; and they in turn, 
ever watching, ever hating, are never 
afraid, yet distrust ever lurks in their fine 
ly chiselled faces. The general opinion 
expressed by the Russians is that whil 
Polish Jews are spies by nature, they 
have remarkable gifts for business, and 
that when one of them is so fortunate a 
to get a considerable sum of money am 
embark in wheat speculations, he speed 
ily grows rich, gathers his clannish friends 
about him, forms a colossal combina 
tion, through which, if not prevented by 
oppression or legalized conspiracy on thi 
part of his jealous neighbors, he in time is 


1 
t 
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POLISH 


to control the business of his neigh- 
iorhood. It not until 
ese Polish Jews, watched their strange 
expressive faces, studied their 


is one has seen 
and 

that 

ut they are direct descendants of the 


peculiar character he appreciates 


lews of history, who for ages suffered 


unspeakable outrages. The wrongs de- 


cribed by historians are plainly written 


i their faces, and as they glide noiseless 
along the streets, with restless, Jesuit- 
cal countenances, one feels suspicious in 
spite of himself. Many of these people 
are undoubtedly obnoxious. I have seen 


JEWS. 


struggle 


through the 
crowd at a railway station to get water 


a weary woman 
for her little ones, when a priestly-look 
the 
hand and drank the water with the man 
Why these yellow-hair 


ing dervish snatched cup from her 
ners of a beast. 
ed wanderers always travel in squads of 
three, no one explains. They swarm the 
country. The cruelties of centuries have 


given them a ferocious, hunted look, and 
made them as brutal as animals, yet their 
intellect lifts them above their oppressors, 
who eall them ‘* 


Early 


spies.” 


one morning a telegraph de 









ws 


20 





spatch came, saying that the Emperor had 
us especial pe rmission to travel 
military 


granted 


on the roads in the Caucasus 


Hastily packing our baggage, we bade the 


] 


polyglot hotel-keeper adieu. The depot 
station was thronged with travellers of 
all nations. Noblemen and military offi- 
cers in resplendent uniforms were pushing 
through the miscellaneous mob of un- 


washed pilgrims, some of whom were tick- 
eted for Austria to escape the draft, others 
vere going to join the bridge-building 
on the Danube, while others, who 
were peasants, were en route for the coun- 


corps 


try to fill the places of farm laborers absent 
in the war. Our baggage was ticketed 
for the Moscow junction by an official 
who jabbered to the crowd in the patois 
As we filed 


through the last gateway, a distinguished- 


of half a dozen languages. 


looking lady gave her hand to a young 


oflicer. He kissed it with a reverential 
bow, and as he did so she bowed and kiss- 
ed his forehead. ‘‘This is the country 
for me,” softly murmured an English 


traveller, as he ‘‘ tipped” the porter a ru- 
The young Officer was 
deeply atfected at parting, and with great 
reluctance he took the military train for 
the ‘* front,” while she entered a first-class 
American car in our train for Kharkoy. 
Her graceful manner and exquisite pro- 
nunciation can be appreciated by those 
who have heard the matchless elocution 
of Modjeska. Several officials who were 
in the car showed her marked attention. 
Presently she took a cigarette from a jew- 


ble handsome 


elled travelling case, and commenced to 


smoke with as much nonchalance as if 
she were embroidering a searf in her bou- 
doir. From an officer we learned that she 
was a countess from Moscow, and that the 
who had her hand at 


the station was connected with the royal 


ventleman kissed 
family, and held a high position on the 
Grand-Duke’s staff. 

The sun was lifting the vapors from the 
sea when our train rolled out of the city. 
For two or three miles freight trains lad- 
en with soldiers 
ther side; then 


filled the tracks on ei- 


we train com- 
Each car 
Pullman 
It was the imperial train from 
St. Petersburg, and was evidently con- 
veying members of the royal family to 
the scenes of hostility on the Danube. In 


passed a 
posed entirely of palace-cars. 
was about twice as long as a 


sleeper. 


half an hour we were whirling through 
the wheat fields of the Bleck Sea, where 
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the dark praime shows inexhaust 
tility, and as far as the eye coul 
we saw only the undulating la 
of the This pron 
step, is the Russian name for * pra 
**plain.” A not necess 
desert or an unproductive wilde) 
many people imagine. 


steppe. word, 


steppe Is 


Those who 
that America has a monopoly of « 
ities in landscape should visit R 
There are great plains which dwai 
prairies of Illinois, and plateaus fa 
extensive than the famous table-la) 
Colorado. The vast territory of 
fields that stretches north from the ( 
pian to the Baltic Sea, and west fro: 
Ural Mountains to the Austrian fro: 
the of Am 
The resources of Russia ar 
varied and so vast that, with honest | 
lation and a comprehensive system of 


mocks insignificance 


vanity. 


eral education, the empire might spe 
ily rival the other powers of Euroyy 
However, great advance has been mix 
since the era of reform began, and « 
Englishmen admit that there have by 
remarkable developments. 


In the course of a journey of fifteen 


hundred miles we saw from our car win 
dows hundreds of English steam-engines 
propelling American threshing-machines 
in the open wheat fields of the step) 
The Russians are ready to adopt foreign 
machinery, and yet after seeing the Turks 
with their wooden ploughs, the writer 
heard Professor Huxley ask an English 
traveller if a comparison between Rus 
sians and Turks did not prove the Mus 
covite to be the more barbarous peopii 
There are many evidences of ignoranc 
and even barbarism, in this great empire, 
but the severest critic of Russian shiftless 
ness is the Russian himself. The repr 
sentative nihilist is not an ignorant draj 
man who delivers addresses from a cart 
but a graduate of the best schools in Eu 
rope, and he is often allied to a noble 
family. It must be admitted that the 
Russian situation is difficult to understand 
because there is so great a variety of con 
A man who has 
been a serf or an outlaw, according to the 
Imperial Code, may yet speak several lan 
guages, and have a superior education 


ditions in the empire. 


with occasional ideas in regard to state 
government that would be considered 
worthy of a statesman in our own coun 
try. A gentleman who spent several 
years in St. Petersburg in an official ca 
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HEAD OF RUSSIAN JEW 


icity gave an account of his visit to gne ar, and his seven daughters could speak 


these ostracized families. The head of six languages. They were familiar with 


the household was an accomplished schol- Italian, French, and German literature. 





{ 











They conversed pleasantly in English, 
; } ; 


and eluded the difficulties of the grammar 


with surprising ease, and yet, said the 
gentleman, an Arerican must visit this 
worthy family in. cret, and take his leave 
of them at night as if they were erimi- 


nals and outlaws 


He added that the bit 
terness expressed among these educated 
but ostracized classes was intense; but in 
the heart of Russia, even on the contines 


of Siberia, the peasant sang his evening 


1 


hymn with ¢ratitude to God for prolong 
ing the life of the Czar, and givine the 
people ‘‘the best government in the 
world.” 


Another gentleman said, ‘‘ We eat with 
the Russians, we visit their families, our 
children play together, and we discuss liter 
ature and art, yet there are certain things 
countenanced by these same educated peo- 
ple that in any other country no civilized 
man would endure.” Their in 


regard to cleanliness are something inex 


customs 
plicable. They wear expensive linen and 
water, the old 
W hen 
assassinated he sank upon the tessellated 
floor of Canterbury Cathedral, clad in the 
richest vestments that 
East could 
white garments 


avoid reminding one of 


English days of Thomas a Becket. 


the looms of the 


weave, under 


his snow- 
found in 
of mail in 
such profusion that the pious monks who 
fell 
upon their knees, and with tears running 


vet 
vermin were 
volved in the links of his coat 


had crossed continents to visit him 


down their cheeks exclaimed, in pious ado- 
ration, ‘‘ Praise be to God, he was a true 
monk!” So it is with the Russians; they 
have some of the highest traits of civiliza- 
tion, yet often evidences of the lowest bar- 
barism. They will send you a telegraph 
message in four languages, and yet your 
private business despatches will be vised 
or mutilated by a censor, and your letters 
will come to you from the post otfice only 
when they have been inspecved by a gov 
spy. It unwholesome 
state of affairs in Russia that creates un 
rest among many of the educated classes, 
and it is not surprising that there is a 
growing desire to do away with these 
extreme exhibitions of power; to dimin- 
ish the grandeur of the palace, and in 
cre 


ernment this 


Is 


ase the comfort of the peasant’s hovel ; 
to reduce the nobles who live on the la 
bors of the poor; to have fewer imperial 
turnpikes, and more passable highways 
over which all persons may travel with 
out fear of an arrest 


in 


or a search for ** 
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cendiary documents”; to have few: 
tary establishments where sons of 
men are educated at the expense 
state, and more free schools for 
payers. 

As we journeyed northward in 
rection of Moscow the appearance 
and 
vardens and ore 
In the night we were awakened at 
depot by eries of the porters, and 


country improved, 
fields gave place to 


unfenced 


it was necessary to have our lugeace t 
ferred to the Kharkoy train. It was 
midnight; none of the officials who « 
speak French or German were ai 
and as we had not mastered the Ru 
travelling vocabulary it was impo 
to make the baggage-master unde 
us. At this moment the Moscow eou) 
appeared, and as she came forward 
mob of porters and brakemen fel] 
with uncovered heads. She cay: 
proper directions concerning our bag¢ 
and added something about ‘* Ameri 
The moment the 
**Americain” was pronounced, both 
ters and officials turned to us with } 
found salutations, the we 
** Americain” themselves. © 
travelling bags were handed in to us 
when the came around 
countess told him that we were to receiv 
every attention by order of the Empero: 
When morning dawned the field flo 
ers were wet with dew, and the landscay 
was charming. We were approachii 
Kharkov, and it was not long before 
gilded domes of that nihilistic town ¢ 
tered on the horizon. 


correspondents.” 


repeating 
among 


conductor 


As the train dr 
near to the city a passenger from a sec 
ond-class car entered our state-room a1 
joyfully greeted us in Chatham ‘Street 
English, which was quite weleome wh 
we were so far from home. ‘“‘I am a 
American, thank God,” said he, expand 
ing his chest to the fullest extent possibl 
for a naturalized citizen. He went on to 
say that he had been a merchant in Ga 
veston, Texas, where he sold goods cheap 
er than any man in the South. He had 
made a fortune, and was now on a retu 
visit to his branch establishment in Kha: 
kov. He styled his store ‘‘the America 
Bazar.” This tribute to the count 
discovered by Columbus and saved b 
George Washington made him quite pop 
ular among the Russians, ** particularly, 


he added, ** because the bazar is manag 
by my daughter. Gentlemen,” said he, 


THROUGH TI 


1 will stop over one train, I will 


introduce you to 


Americans 


and 


Si 


ou the city 


ul ie likes 


o lady. 


itat put 


ation was declined, when 
n stoppe d we alighted long enough 
tl 


resuming 


very good dinner in the 


On 


spacious 


dining hall our 


the monotony Was agreeably bro 


al 
al 
th 


the appearance of some Russian 


vho had taken passage in e 


ile 
rench and English quite fluently, 


hi 


n we were dining and as they 


sation beeame general, and we nat 
inquired about the veracity of the 
are ire. 


but did 


nan. ‘His statements en 


rect,” said a captain: he 
f his daugh 


What 


hand 


t 


) 
e you a aeseription ¢ 


"= ING: 


r! Everything. 


what about her ?” 


i Shes the 


in southern Russia 


yomanh 


OV 1s tertile 


country around Khark 


ently rolling Its suburbs contain 


substantial villas, and the unpre 


d American trav 


n the neighborhood of Rocheste P: 


er Call e€asly ima 


OFi. are 


\ The schools of Kharkov 
o be the best in southern Russia, and 
ere that many of the secret plots of 
| 
tuated nearly midway between Odes 
Moscow, and and 
north Azof 


ro > 
The next of 


hilists have been found to originate. 


two hundred 


the 


id 
ty miles of Sea of 
the Crimea. town im 
ince is Rostov, at the mouth of the 


r Don. where it enters the Sea of Azof, 


hundred miles southeast of Khar 
Rostov is a prosperous shipping 
Lumber and all the kinds of mer 
sea are 
ng its entries and shipments. The 
unusual 


He had 


vears, and 


idise transported on the Black 


was man of 
information 


for twenty 


ish consul a 
igence and 
on the Don 


d an interesting family. 


His daugh 
; were members of the Rostov Beetho 

Club. During the afternoon they 
yrised their visitors by playing a sym 
One the young 
the 
le the others executed their respective 
l instru 


‘ 


ol 


my and a sonata. 

S performed on erand piano, 
ts on violins and other stringe¢ 
nt At another time the vy sang some 
¢s from Schubert, and their father ae 


S 


mpanied them. 

Rostov at first sight seems likean Asiatie 
n. The flat very 
the streets are filled with dogs and 


roofe d houses are 


1E CAUCASUS. 


In 


costumes 


pe 


t] 
ci€ 


hi 
Hi 


eo 


lt 


nN 
a 
e 
t 
d 
t 


ations, and « 


The 


I 


bish, and the swarthy faces of the 
ashi-Bazouk-looking strangers who walk 
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W 


> 
, 


~oer 
far 


the of the streets, in Oriental 


middle 


) 


were not over-inviting to E 
The 
ide, 


Visitors 


an » Sea of Azof, as we 
: 


Wii nere avery 


Ly 
rede &med 
intil the 


Lhere 


Vi 


tcehed ve asked 
throats at 


ad ref ur parched al 


the music, 
After 
COnS il 


of 


Russians. 


l’s and 
\meriea 


‘kked Eng 


a remarkab 


cons i 


ir oud se a 


ell - cor SI the 


interestil account 


LVe 


stwenty years life among thie 


would require 


il aavs to enumet 


Ss 


te all the shortcomings oi 


The government is corrupt 


il protection for business 


ian has invested a 


trade and the resources 


there is no larantee 


not be robbed by the government, 


ay 
{ 


ne IS property so d for a song ‘his 


ntire region fora thousand miles between 


he Volga and the Dnieper rivers is un 
ite 
to 
ue 


erlaid with the best anthrac coal, Dut 


; 
Li 


he government will dictate the mine 


wher just how he must conduct his oper 


ven the weighing 


and perhaps ( 


if 


the 


vill watched 
the mine r especk 


prove o 


all ente rprise 1s 


long 


vrovernme! connse: 


may 


draw back to 
nent interference So y as 


ate property requil 


on of just and efficient laws 


be annulled by the caprice of a 
tl be no encouragement for 
Yet, notwithstanding this 

Ll must 
reform | 


and | 


are 


ere can 
Russia's future 
unfavorable condition of things 
sav that the best people desire 
ad the London larly 
that 
The 


particularly eruel. 


re papers reg 


know many of their statements 


false people are not barbal s, nor 


I find them very hos 
Tartars and Cossacks are 


My 


“are 


pitab e, and the 


daughters 


Tartar 


vy misrepresented 


the 


more 


under ( of 


has 


servant 


e grown up 
affectionate, 


They 


kinder, 


A 


il people do not exist. 


¢ 


and faith 
would die for my family were it necessa 
Our tr 
the 
d the 


societ 


ist in them is unlimited 


ry 
U7 


the consul we 


Rostoy Musical 
ex 


or lidance of 


t] 


il 


nder 


VISI of e 


rOOTIIS 


vitnessed a school 
hibition Many 


vated and agreeable people were found at 


y, and later 


In a gymnasium, cult 


an aristocratic club, where a cordial wel- 
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tCASSIAN DWELLINGS 


come and ‘‘ come again” were 
heartily extended. As the fierce 
sun sank into the west the tem 
perature cooled until the atmos- 
phere became delicious. When 
he tide came in, the Sea of Azof 


shone in tranquil splendor, and 
by moonlight it was as inviting 
as the Bay of Naples. Throngs 
of people repaired to the summer 


garden, and when the band struck 
up a grand march the scene was 
picturesque and gay. One could 
scarcely imagine this resplendent 
spectacle to be within a thousand 
miles of the baking, straggling 
wretchedness that we had seen in 
the noonday sun. Further inves- 
tigation showed Rostov to be a town of From Rostoy our journey toward t! 
commercial importance, with mills, ship- Caucasus continued in a southeasterly d 
yards, factories, and grain warehouses. rection. The distance in a straight line 





THROUGH THE CAUCASUS. 


Since leaving Odes 
at 
vheat belt which is embraced in 


ndred miles 
travelled through the 


ive gre 


of ag 


called ‘‘ the steppe system 
; Now 


r the famous 


we were rapidly ap 


pastoral region that 


the Caucasus, extends north 
und swings around the Caspian 


the 
> LIL 


bne 
American locomotive sniffed the 


country of the ancient Seyth 
railway was in fair condition, 
and hurried on toward the land 
The 


veeping billows, and every mile in 


cassia. 


Steppe swelled into 


our altitude. Here is the home 
Cossacks, and these silent horsemen 
al 


ike centaurs of old. 


ed intervals, flying over the 
They were at 
station, some mounted on lithe Cos- 
orses, others in wagons loaded with 
ore the military roadway was built 
oh the mountains in the time of the 
nean war, this region was thought by 
eople of Moscow to be more desolate 
Siberia, and it was considered a fear 
unishment to be banished to the Cau 
is It is said that immense numbers 
ossacks for political and criminal of 
to this fate; but 
exiles soon discovered that it was an 


es were condemned 
eedingly fertile country, and they be 
making 
The 
ply proved highly satisfactory, and in 


» masters of the situation by 


s on the Cireassians for wives. 


time, under domestic influences, the 
the North 
ided to adopt the beautiful Cireassian 


veh warriors of were per- 


stumes, together with their splendid 


ipons of warfare, and to-day it is often 


ilt to distinguish a Cossack from a 
‘assian. 
When the conservative politicians of 
‘loscow investigated the matter, they were 
yrised at the changes which had taken 
ice in the entire social and political as 
of 


ident to every observer, and as soon as 


Transeaucasia. This change is 
entered this region we were also sur- 
sed at the remarkable improvement in 
people, as well as in the atmosphere 
For more than a 
ek we had journeyed over the black 


lin the landscape. 


airie of the wheat belt, where, except in 
ie cities, the people were as solemn as 
Even the boys at the 
The pea- 
ints seldom smiled; the station-master, 
he porters, the conductors, the brakemen, 


e silent steppe. 


railway stations were quiet. 


725 


the switch-tenders, and the teamsters per 


formed their duties in a grave, passionless 


1 11 
Way that was sadly 1n Keeping with the 


houseless, fenceless, treeless landscape of 
I 


the steppe One might travel the world 


of T 


e, bread so black, 


over, outside ,and nowhere find 


irkey 
iynorance 
so aense, and nouses so wretche d as among 
the Russia 
that 


to display the rail 


peasant farmers of southern 


po many men had gone to the war 


women were ¢ mploye d 
verst along the 


Had 


\\ ho held 


signal flags at every 


Way 


thousand miles those 


j 
I 


lines for a 


ac’s and the w 


omen 


them been cast in bronze, thev would not 
have appeared more lifeless than they did 


In 


was he ld 


when our train thundered by them 
every instance the little flag-statf 
I it 
soldier's gun under the scrutiny of a gen 


vill 


Is alive,” 


in ‘‘regulation position,” as if were a 
eral in personal command, ‘| 
if the at 


said American, 


see 


woman the next 


post 


an tying a smoked her 


ring to a fishing-tackle. As the train ap 


proached her he suspended the line from 


the car window and dangled it in her 
f at 


1ace 
flag in 


She simply looked the herring, 
but still kept the signal position, 


and as long as we could see her she was 


maintaining the discipline of Russia’s ex 


tensive rail w: service. Various kinds 


LV 


of humorous devices were tried on the 


peasant boys at the stations, but they nel 


ther smiled nor ‘‘ talked back.” AS ex 


amples of silence and devotion to auty 
the Russian boys are certainly remarkable. 


It 


could induce them to see any fun in par- 


is to be doubted if a thousand rubles 


ticipating in a watermelon expedition 


after dark, or smearing pitch on the steps 
of a young ladies’ boarding-school. 

\s we entered the pastoral recions of 
the Caucasus the monotony of the great 
interior was gladly forgotten. Thescorch 
ing sun and the heated landscape recalled 
the plains of Lombardy. Handsome boys 
with dark eyes and long black hair,mount 
ed on Cossack ponies, dashed up to the 
waiting train, and galloped beside it as it 
moved from the station. The air was ex 
hilarating, and the general features of the 
But, unlike 
the brown herbage of Colorado, the grass 


country resembled Colorado. 


was vividly green, and its luxuriance in- 
creased every hour. Presently mesas and 
buttes began to appear; the people grew 
handsomer, and the costumes more pictu- 
Bright-eyed children with fine 
aquiline features and teeth like ivory 


resque, 





ror 
126 


scampered in and out of the stations, in 


different to the roaring safety-valves of 


the American engine In the neighbor- 
hood of Piatigorsk the buttes crew bolder. 
and the 


elixir 


raretied air was like invisible 


Piatigorsk is a charming semi-moun 
tainous watering-place a few miles west 


of the main line of railway, and about 


one hundred miles from Vladi-Kavkas. A 
branch line of railway 


The 


makes it easy of 
the 


access view of mountains is 


said to be unsurpassed, and snowy El 


bruz, the highest peak in Europe, is plain 
ly visible. The healthful 
climate of 


and invigora 


ting Piatigorsk is celebrated 


throughout Russia. Hither wealthy in- 
vali 
heated 


that the mineral springs, pure air, and 


months, and all travellers agree 


the picturesque scenery make it a most 
delightful resort. 


At noon the whitest of Vienna rolls, 


SIGNAL WOMAN. 


s from the North repair during the 
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and the most delicious Russian tea 
icately cut glasses, were served to t 

class passengers, with chicken an 

boiled eggs. In two or three hou: 
was a decided change in the atmos 
and the 
over the prospects of the day. 


passengers were in exc 
Oc 
al trout-streams of cold sparkling 
that 
mountains. 


showed we were approachii 
The grade increased, a1 
two locomotives shook the earth \ 
hausting puffs. 

At the next stopping-place some ( 
sian boys in long black coats with 
girdles brought wild strawberries in 
en vases that resembled the pictur 
ancient pottery in our Sunday-s 
The fruit tasted like the old 
ioned meadow strawberries which « 


be IOKS, 


body used to seek and never find 
but 
large, with a flavor of rare perfume. \\ 
would not be a Cossack banished to s 


he was a boy; the berries were 


a country as this? Every hour bro 
new beauty and fresh marvels. Altho 
we were steaming up a heavy grad 
illusion prevailed, as it does in appr 
ing all mountain countries, that the t 
eller is journeying down-hill, and « 


train seemed to be descending a series 
magnificent meadows, with the delig 
of paradise opening all around us. Sud 
denly, as we emerged from a depressi 
in the plain, a vast sea of verdure burs 
upon us, and from its sunlit waves to 
ered the mighty domes of the Caucasus 
On either hand they stretched away, thi 
white summits extending eight hundred 


miles from the Sea of Azof down to the 
peninsula of Apsheron. The entire coun 
try between the Black and Caspian seas 
is divided east and west by the Caucasian 
range. Fifteen of the peaks reach an 
titude of more than fifteen thousand feet 
Kazbek, where Prometheus was chained 
is two thousand feet higher than Pike’ 
Peak. It stood directly in front of 
with the snow of centuries on its bro 
We fancied we felt its icy breath, but 
was sixty miles away. To the right 
Kazbek is Elbruz. From its summit on 
a clear’ day can be seen Mount Ararat 01 
the Persian line, and the snowy peak 
that feed the Tigris and the Euphrates 
Colchis, where Jason sought the gold 
fleece for Medea, ancient Alban 
Mesopotamia, Armenia, and the Euxin 
Sea are also visible; while almost at E 
bruz’s feet are Circassia, Georgia, Da 


his 





THE STUBBLEFIE 


MOUNT 


in, Imeritia, Mingrelia, and twenty 
‘ historic places famous for religion, 
Strabo, Herodotus, 
vil, and all the other great writers of 
tiquity have immortalized the 

ind this mountain. Xenophon saw 
s snowy peak when he returned from 
Persian The 
ive stories of the savages who ages 
The 


thians passed it on their way to de 


and women. 


region 


wars. Greeks wrote 


co hunted in its mighty shadow. 


~( 


THE STUBBLEFIE 


BY RICHARD MA 
“ What 
Except he thinks I 
I 

R. MAPP STUBBLEFIELD and his 
sister Cynthy dwelt together at their 
editary home a mile north of the vil- 
e. Their joint estate consisted of about 
enty five hundred of 
nd this and three hundred on the 
ier side of the creek, besides plantation 
interest. The 
maller tract had been occupied for some 
rears by their cousins, Mrs. Polly Stub- 


\ 


negroes, acres 


on 


ock and some money at 


should d 


1LD CONTINGENTS. 


ELBRUZ 


last 
fresh and marvel 


Persia; and at 
At, 


lous, with all the heroes of the past dead 


vastate the fields of 


two Americans saw 


and seattered to the winds. 

On that clear summer day its beauty 
was like a vision. 
loftiest 


Soaring far above the 
Alps, there it stood overlooking 
Kurope and Asia 


ble, and without stain, its holy whiteness 


Majestic, imperisha 


caught glory from the sun, and shone like 
Sinai above the clouds. 


ILD CONTINGENTS, 


LCOLM JOHNSTON 


scontent him 


live 


b 
the greater part of the purchase money. 
By the last will and testament of their 
father the property had been bequeathed to 
Mapp and his sister jointly, 


so long?”—Denuam. 


lefield and her son Wiley, who yet owed 


with right of 
survivorship to the whole in the event of 
either’s dying without | but such 

was empowered to dispose by 


le LPS 
decedent 
will, and not otherwise, of his or her moi- 
ety to any wife or husband whom he or 
she might leave. 





MOR 
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Neither the brother nor the sister had 
ever been entirely satisfied with the terms 
of the will. Mapp, who from early child 
hood had evinced an eager love of owner- 
ship, had been heard often to say that, 
being the younger and a man, he ought 
to have been left over half, and the sole 
His 


well knowing his disposition, had always 


management of the whole. sister, 
regretted that her interest had been com 
plicated with the contingencies annexed. 

They were very unlike. Mapp, some- 
height, stout. 
loud and voluble of speech, and 


Miss 
was rather tall, spare, taciturn, 


what under middle was 
strong, 
light, sometimes even jolly, hearted. 
Cynthy 
and of late habitually pale. He was far 
from believing such a thing, yet she was 
quite superior to him in understanding, 
and especially in intelligence. Visiting 
little, she was quite a reader for those 
times (forty years ago), while he had got- 
ten, he doubted not, a far greater wisdom 
with the world, and from 


which few men were more 


from contact 
discussions, in 
fond to indulge 

Miss Stub 
W ith 


her she spoke occasionally of her convie- 


The one intimate friend of 
blefield was her cousin Mrs. Polly. 


tion that her brother had always counted 
upon succeeding to the whole estate with 
an eagerness that had been ever increas- 
ing, and becoming more and more painful 
to her to contemplate. In her young wo- 
manhood, now more than twenty years 
gone, suspecting the purpose of the fre- 
quent visits of a young man named Nor- 
ris, Mapp had treated him with such rude- 
ness in her presence that he abruptly end- 
ed his attentions. None knew whether 
or not there had been any affair of the 
heart. After that, young 
came to the house, and the 


seldom 
few who did 
were known or confidently believed to be 
without Mapp, 
especially when at home, habitually spoke 


men 


matrimonial intentions. 


of marriage as a state of bondage to which 
a free person would act wisely to not be 
come subjugated. 

Merry, even jocund, as he could be, yet 
he was liable to subside suddenly into 
A severe toothache, a 
drought in summer, an alarmingly grassy 


great depression. 


eotton patch, the insolvency or abscond 
debtor. 
to bring on 


however small, 
such a condition. 
Never what might be called harsh to his 


ing of a was 


enough 


sister, he had lately been growing quite 


considerate of the few wishes she uttered. 


This change was due partly to 
seemed to believe a very rapid de 
her health, caused by a cough, a 
consequent increase of sadness, t] 
] 


him a consciousness of manful ar 


therly compassion for one whose f 
evil days appealed for support, and 
to the fact that he was beginning 
volve upon other duties that he oy 
sibly to society, certainly to posterit 
had even styled himself the ‘* r 
legatee o’ the prop'ty,” and now whi 
contingencies respecting it had laps 
long-desired certitude, he reflected t 
might become even somewhat tend: 
one he assumed 
invalid, especially in view of t 
prospect that was now to open befo 
own robust, perennial youth. 

The Pritchetts dwelt about a milea 
on the Polly Stubblefield side of the e 
Miss Lorinda apparent 
four hundred acres of land, and t 
twelve necroes: 


whom to regard 


an 
agea 


was heiress 
This young lady, a 
twenty years of age, stout, somewhat 
manding of presence, though quit 

ble, Wiley Stubblefield, now in his t 
ty-fifth year, had a decided notion to 
What might have been done in 1 
by a youth, tall, very handsome, ind 
trious, honorable, as Wiley, but for « 
tain accidents, could only be conjecture 
What will app 
from the following conversation betwee 
him and his mother: 

“And you my the widder 
Flynt have fooled your cousin Mapp, an 
he have sot in at the Pritchetts’?” ask« 
the mother. ‘‘Umhum! 
bait his hook thar ef the tother fish ’scaped 
it, and ef so, you well hang up your fiddle 
for in that an’ which ewents old man 
Pritchett (an’ he’s head thar, cert’n shor 
will put him through. Made out like li 
was tryin’tohelp you?) Aha! Jes thed 
ference between him an’ your cousin Cy 
thy, an’ which she have too much sens 
aw principle too, to meddle or ’tend 
meddle in sich business. Mapp Stubbl 
field think he’s pow’ful smart, gittin’ fixed 
up at last in them cale’lations he’s been 
makin’ all him and his sister's life, a 
a-always makin’ her out sickly, an’ old 
Merthooslum to boot, an’ which he kno 
to be to the contrary.” 

‘* How old is Cousin Cynthy, ma? Ev 
since that time, away long ago, when I a 
cident'ly called her Aunt Cynthy, she ne’ 
er seemed to like me much.” 


ry. 


these accidents were 


son, 


say, 


I knowed he'd 
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— 


MAPP 


And which you no business to of done, 


iuse them kind o’ aecidents hurts fe 

ile persons just as bad as when they’re 
lone o’ purpose. As for Cynthy’sage,Cyn- 

v Stubblefield never made a practice o’ 
goin’ about noratin’ about my age, an’ I’m 

t a-goin’ to do deffernt. But she’s young 
ompared ‘ith some, an’ not nigh as old as 
er own brother want to make her out, 
Ah,law me! But it’s 
» business o’ mine, and you'll find that 


cnow for why. 


the Pritchetts no business o’ yourn.” 

She proved to have been a true prophet 
During the fixing of the preliminaries, the 
Pritchetts, who were excellent people, were 

roperly touched by the affectionate man 
er in which the suitor spoke of his poor 
leclining sister. 

* A-not’ithstandin’ I’m to be an’ 
residiary legatee o’ the whole prop’ty, yit 
[ can’t but feel—an’ nobody know how I 
feel—about po’ sis’ Cynthy.” 


is the 


AND CYNTHY 


his sister he 


When 


wont to speak of his approaching mar 


alone with was 
riage as a mournful duty, in order to hin 
der the property from descending to the 
collateral line if their fa 
ther had foreseen it, he would have griev 


a result which, 


ously deplored. 

‘T like Rindy, brother, and hope it will 
all be for the best,”’ said Miss ¢ 1y nthy 

‘It’s jest obleeged to go right, sister, 
‘ith them that love the Lord.” 

He felt suddenly some moisture in his 
his hos 


eyes, and a pleasant warmth in 


trils. He was ever fond of trying to quote 
Scripture, especially on solemn occasions, 
felt 


ate a brother as any aged, 


as affection 
] 


SICKIY, 


and now he that he was 
forlorn 
maiden sister ever had. 

** Poor Wiley !’ she said, after some mo 
ments of compassionate abstraction. 

‘* Good gracious, laws oO’ merey, sister!” 


he answered. ‘‘ Wiley! Id’a never put 





Oh, Wile Stubblefield !—he 


boy Time enough for him. 
He'll do well in time 
[ suppose so—at least I hope so,” she 
said angvuld 
II 
The wedding and the infair were at 


tended, of course, by Wiley and his mo 
ther The latter. 


plucky, hearty, inde 


that 
Wiley was somewhat cool, 


pendent woman she was, enjoyed 


though not wanting in expressions of good 


WiISHeS 


Such a disappointment hurts a 


candid, single-minded youth more than 
one ol older ambition. Mr. Pritchett, 
ceneral rather complaining, had now 


his jokes and pleasant prophesyings and 


everything passed off well After the in 
fair the newly married started off in the 
gig ona tour (then very rare) to Augusta, 


which, with its five or six thousand inhab 
itants, was the pi ide of all middle Georgia 
country folk Mr. Stubblefield, expensive 


as it as, acceded to his bride's proposition 
the more readily, perhaps, because he pru- 
dently thought that the first transports of 
the enormous happiness he was destined 
to impart might be better extended over 
a wide space and among vast multitudes 
than partaken in one quiet mansion, and 
witnessed by only a poor invalid. 

A week afterward, on the evening of 
the return, when they were a few miles 
the bride said: 

I’m glad sister Cynthy seem so friend 
ly. You like the present I 
bought her, Mr. Stubblefield ?” 


from home, 
p 977 
LOINK She il 


‘* Nary doubt about that, honey. Sister 
know how to knock under when she know 
she’s obleeged to.” 

‘*Tve often wondered why sucha smart, 
cood-looking woman never married.” 

‘*My goodness gracious, child! in them 
ewents I'd ’a never been the residiary leg 
atee o' the prop ty a 

** OFT course not. 

‘* Well, that’s jist what I never wanted.” 

A sadness, the first since the marriage, 
which the hus 
band did not notice, or which he imnored. 


came over the wife's face, 


‘Tt’s jist ast ought to be, Rindy. Jes 


as our parrents would of wanted. Sister 
She ain’t one o’ them kind 


that jes grabs holt an’ tells people how 


ll be all right. 


Go’long, 
We'll all 
have to bar an’ ferbar fur a short time, 
mo’ or less, when the prop’ty ‘ll be palmed 
off whar it belong. 


she love’em, like—like me, aha! 


Jim; whut you stop fur, sir? 


Git up, Jim.” 
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The travellers were welcomed 


Mrs. 


questions, enlarged upon the great ; 


ingly. Stubblefield, in ans 
the city, the crowds of people, wag 
other vehicles, the certainty that an 
less person would be crushed in tho 
titudinous throngs, and (you woul 
lieve it, but) the crossing that creat 
and taking view, brief and hazardou 
was, of the strange tribes that got th: 
ing somehow (goodness knew, she 
on the Carolina shore. 

An’ don’t you know, sis Cyntl 
everybody knew we were just marri 
said *twas because we looked an’ bx 
so quare; but Mr. Stubblefield said 
Augusty people know everybody thi 
ute they lay eyes on ’em,” 

** An’ you say, Rindy, your nice yn 
was brother’s choice ?”’ 

Yes indeed, sister,” said Mapp 
thought how lonesome you wuz, an’ | 
Rindy lL knowed you'd ruther have 
thing—ah—dilikit, an’ 

‘* Mourning, eh ?” 


ah-— 


Ne-o; not adzackly moanin’, si 
but—ah—dilikit 
ter.” 

‘* Thank you. 
kind.” 

When they were in their own cham) 
Mrs. Stubblefield said, ‘‘ T told you I dik 
think she'd like that frock pattern an’ tri 
mings.” 

‘* Well, well, well, with her bad hea 
an’ at her times o’ life, I should suppos: 
she'd be a-reflectin’ that death’s a mollon 
choly sound, as the hyme-book say.” 

**Mis-ter Stubblefield, you talk like 
Cynthy 
both.” 


dilikit, you know 


Very kind in both; 


she may outlive you an’ 

He stared at his wife, but said no mor 
on the subject. 

Two days afterward Miss Stubbleti: 
went to see her cousin Polly. 

‘An’ how do they ‘pear to start, Cy 
thy 2 Do tell me.” 

‘Oh, right well, Cousin Polly; lo 
ing, as usual; particularly brother Map; 
though he’s rather serious sometimes—f 
him, at least. I’m going to love Rind 
Childish as she is, yet she’s considerat: 
and she’s straightforward, which, som 
how, poor brother ean’t be. Think h 
didn’t make Rindy get me in Augusta 
mourning frock pattern and trimmings 
Then she smiled faintly. 

‘“My goodness gracious, patience eve! 
lastin’ me!” exclaimed Mrs. Polly. ‘‘Cy: 
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yblefield, it's none o’ my business, caused, as he believed, by his unfort 
rent 


remark, She had peehn ever an Indaulg it 
whiie Mapp had exacted consid 


yuld let people know that l weren't 


. widder, ner a old-fashioned piece creditor 


“SHE STROLLED WITH WILEY ABOUT THE YARD.’ 


chainey to be hid away on the shelf; not erable yearly payments or excessive in 
Polly Stubblefield know herself, she terest. The society of the two ladies must 
mldn’t.” now become more intimate, when one must 
Notwithstanding a little estrangement beara sadderif not more complaining part, 


tween Miss Stubblefield and Wiley, and the other a consoling and advisory. 
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The next night after this last-mentioned 
visit Wiley said: 


I saw 


Ma, coming from town 


ing Cousin Cynthy walk 


She looked 


ng in the road by the gate. 
better, and was chattier, than I’ve noticed 


time 


did you? 


ina 
‘Did 
Then she 


hinted 


long 
The child’s blood’s up.’ 
told about the present, and 
that Miss Stubblefield 
would not 


her belief 


in her much longer 


Opinion 


{ 


brook Mapp s selfish ealeulations. 
Ma, you don't 


Yes sir 


With her cough, and her age ? 


mean 
but | iio,” 


The marryin’o’ people, Wiley Stubble- 
field, 
thar 


my expeunce is, don’t allays ‘pend 


on healths ner thar times o’ life It 
‘pends, 
peopie, 


consatin’ 


my expeunce is, on a powidin’ 


two at a time—my meanin’s is, in 


co’se. ruther change thar 


they 


kinditions than keep single, Cynthy 


Stubbletield ain’t the ageable person Mapp 
make out. An’ as for her cough, lve know- 


ed warous people to have ’em a constant, 


an yit out lass a many another that hadn't 


ner didn’t, like old man Lozenberry, an’ 
told 
hacked an’ racked of a night so that even 


his own wife me he ofting 


which 


the dogs couldn’t sleep, an’ went to barkin’’ 


} 


thal 
retched eighty sebdn. 


an’ howlin’, an’ for fifty year, an’ he 
An’ besides, Cynthy 
told me herself her cough were a heap 
better; an’ I’ve told her freckwent it were 
jes a habit she got into thar stayin’ by her- 
self, an’ ef she'd peruse round in s‘iety 
like other girls, she’d git over it intire. 
Cynthy know well as me an’ you what 
Mapp been a-countin’ on, and silent, say- 
nothin’ person as she is, she’s the smart- 
est oman I know anything about. You 
heerd me.” 
IIL. 

the Pritchetts 
dreamed that the wife, 
was many years younger than her hus- 
Yet this 


event oceurred a few weeks after the wed- 


None 


even 


had 


who 


who knew 


ever 


band, would decease before him. 


ding. The daughter's sorrow was doubt- 


less the remembering that 
submitting without 


complaining words, had not favored her 


sadder from 
her mother, though 
marriage, 


Far more pronounced were 


the lamentations of the father. I may not 
dwell on that period wherein the stricken 
widower was heard to cry out time and 
time again: 

‘* 1 jes tell you what it is, folks, ef thar’s 
anybody can stand sech a racket always, 
he ain’t me, ner I ain’t him.” 


Mr. Stubblefield made every eff; 
in the scope of his genius to com; 
the situation, and 
that he could not. 


had to admit 
Nigh overwhel 
such a shock upon the fitness of 
vet he knew he had duties to pe 
particularly to his desperate fathe. 
At first Mr. Stubblefield endeavo 
dwell, and did dwell, on the me) 
shown that such an affliction had 
fallen until now, when the excelle 
was so far spent in years that h 
safely hope to rejoin his beloved eco: 
ion in a very short time, more or 

‘Law bless my soul, Mapp St 
field!” Mr. Pritchett would answer 
ing with wondering face at his cor 
‘*whut—whut you preachin’ sich 
that to me fer 2?” 

Mr. Stubblefield would have eon 
him that afflictions were blessings j 
uise. 

‘* Don't 
so ‘ith me. 


Leastwavs 
May be so “ith tother p 
Ain’t so’ith me, cert’n, shore. Tal 


blieve ’em. 


my jindin’ along o’ Sooky ? co's 
want to do that, an’ go to hebn too, u 
the time come. But I ain’t ready 
thar now, Mapp Stubblefield, an’ I 
now a-countin’ on 
got to die befo’ I gi 


goin’ nowhars, wha 

t thar. The man ta 

to me like he done got his lisons an’ gon 
to preachin’, like I were a Methooslun 
when he know my wife dyin’ were a a 
cident, an’ he no chicken hisself. Thi 
good Lord!” 

Disappointed in argument from so hig 
authority, Mr. Stubblefield’s fertile mind 
resorted to others with the desperate wail 
er. Mr. Pritchett was reminded that 
all events, if he had lost as good a wife as 
any man or any set of men ever had, yet 
that in the very nick of time, so to speak, 
he had gained a son-in-law, who, without 
wishing to compare himself with the va 
rious sons-in-law of various people, that 
is, Square, according to the scale, you may 
say, yet he was willing, open and abo 
board, to leave it to time and eternity to 
say who was who, and what was what, 
the various matters and things in genera 
of a man 
cerned 

‘‘Mapp Stubblefield,” the 
would break in hereabout, ‘‘ want 
whut you ‘mind me of, ’ith your mil 
0 multiplyin’ words? You ’mind me 
the harricane I heern ole people tell about 
that tore everything up pooty nigh in cre: 


who, so far as he was co 


mourne 


lr ‘ 
Kno 





t 
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You well go long home: I'll work 
ithout your help.” 
Pritehett’s cood native physical 
on was a faithful support to his 
In time he rose from his 
it off his sackeloth, \ 
even linen and broadeloth, and 
dav, while at the house of his son 
imonge a great number of others 
» Miss Stubblefield the following 
‘T tell ve what’sa fack, Cynthy. 
felt as young an’ active not in 
iv: an’ not only so, but I feels my 


much aman as they in genil makes 


e words were not so unexpected DY 
Stubblefield as by her brother Yet 
efore the death of Mrs. Pritchett he 
oticed with interest incipient color 
s sister’s cheeks, somewhat more 
ty in her step, a slightly enhanced 
incement of language and man 
ind an increase in attention to dress 
One day when she had gone to Mrs 
s he said to his wife ‘Tve heerd 


sav figgers won't tell lies. “Tain’t so. 
‘d of thought your pa’d outlass your 
in’ which she'd ’a been satisfied to 
it home an’ take keer o’ the prop ty. 
ook at sis Cynthy, ef you please. 
Stubblefield, this here sum we've 
have got whar it’s to be ciphered out 
the Double Rule o Three Under 
me ?” 

Don’t say we, Mr. Stubblefield. I’ve 
no sum, and my advice with you is to 
your sums and your cal’lations go, and 
the good Lord manage such matters as 
re ciphering about as He pleases, and 
‘+h He’s certain to do, whether you let 
1 or not.” 
hat very night at the supper table Mr. 
blefield, while carefully spreading the 
ter over his biscuit, said, ‘*‘ Rindy, how 
ng your pa do look!” 
1e made no answer. The sister, rais 
her cup of coffee contentedly, said, 

Yes, very young, considering.” 

\n’ as for his gaits, that man’s gaits 
ven younger’n his looks. I see him 
»over a ditch in his cornfield yistiday, 
e's a hoppergrass, a heap activer than 
uld, not to save my life.” 

On one of Mr. Pritchett’s visits (which 
re becoming more and more frequent) 
ss Stubblefield was at the gate, about to 


ount her own horse for a visit to Mrs. 


olly. 


‘“Mayn’t a feller have the pledger o’ 


"company ‘ith é l fur as Missis 
field’s wate , 
ase 
Cousin Polly i l ti > Ww lan, you 
KTLOW, and alw: 


friends or m 


portun 


conduct ie Way \\ have told 


of some thought hat had been forming 
lately in his mind with great rapidity 
but for a respectful brief allusion of the 
lady to his | wit Knowing Miss 
Stubblefield to |] ‘ tickler for propri 
ties, he reflected that oht make surer 
progress by hastening slowly. Mrs. Polly 
was not a person to harbor resentments 


Mr. Pritchett was highly pleased 


the reception, the dinner to 

was invited to remain, and « 

else It was polite in Miss Stubblefi 
for half an hour or so after dinner 
leave him and her cousin Polly together 
vhile she strolled with Wiley about the 
yard, the horse lot, the cow pen, looking 
at the poultry, the colt, and the young 
calves. Wiley was touched by the de 
portment of his cousin, softer than its 
wont. He did not doubt that it was meant 
to conciliate him toward Mr. Pritchett, the 
gracious reception of whose pronounced 
attentions he had seen So when that 
ventleman was taking his hand, in a man 
ful way he expressed his pleasure from 
the visit, and asked him to repeat it 

‘Ef IT don’t do it, Wiley,” answered Mr 
Pritchett, *‘ people may call me a liar and 
welcome “iy 

During the family chat that nicht 
Wiley said: *‘Ma, it looks like Cousin 
Cynthy is going to take Mr. Pritchett. 
Don't you think so?” 

‘Tain't no prophic, Wiley. Her mind’s 
makin’ up for somethin’, cert’n shore. 
Ef it’s to take up ‘ith him, you ’n’ me got 
to pull up stakes, for Cynthy couldn't 
help us even if she wanted, because the 
law, as you know yourself, give the hus 
band every blessed thing a woman got 
etsep the close on her back Law mer y 
me! I wish I war a man jes onnly for 
the present time bein’.”’ 

‘*Good gracious, ma!” 

‘*Oh yes, I know it‘d be good gracious; 
and I’m that pestered I don’t know, ner 
neither do I know whut to want to be, 
ner whut to want to do.” 
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The 
pressed vere tne 
In with 


usage, Miss Stubblefield asked time for self 


words that could not longer be sup 


spoken by impetuous 


iover accordance becoming 
examination and for counselling with her 
Mrs. Polly. Mr. Priteh 
anxiety might not be 
hinted 
with thoughts 


OnLy cdante 


that | 


con 


ett hoped 


strained too far, and prudently 


at their 


persons 


} time, 


hay, ought to avail themselves 
with 


iKIhY 


|, beginning the earliest, sun 
* thal presented itself. 
Pritchett,’ 


interesting 


she said, at the close 


of this interview, delicate 
matters ought not to be talked about gen 
f brother does not already know 


will not find them 


erally. I 


of your intentions, he 


out Trom me 

Blame Mapp Stubblefield !” said he, 
resentfully ‘*He want to preach to me 
ready to die. Coted Seripter on me 
But 


yit he’s pow ful for you an’ me to jine in 


to ait 


an every hyme in the hyme book. 


Keep prop'ty in the fambly— 


the banes., 


see 

‘*T see, I see. Good by.” 

As soon as he reached home Mr. Pritch- 
ett sent a negro boy to Mrs. Polly *s with 
the following message: 

‘Sim, take this bastit o’ Museoby duck 
aigs to Missis Polly Stubblefield, an’ tell 
her my respects of her, an’ tell her a-know 
in’ she have none but puddles, I has sont 
her these here; an’ tell her theyll hatch 
under a puddle well 
that. 
senge right, break none of ’em, you git a 


howsonever, she 
know Go ‘long. Kyar the mes 
biscuit 

The following day Miss Stubblefield 
spent at Mrs. Polly’s. As Wiley looked 
at her, so improved in health, so cheery 
of words, and trying (he suspected) to be 
so cheery of heart, he felt what a sin was 
this sacrifice of the innocent by the self- 
ish, and he was glad that the pressing 

ealled him to the field. A long 
his mother and cousin had. Some 
times there were tears, occasionally smiles, 
Miss Stubblefield’s 
face, but hearty on the round, smooth, 
ruddy face of Mrs. Polly. The guest was 
about starting homeward,when Wiley re- 
turned the field. She delayed a 
few moments, hoped that cotton would 
bring a good. price the coming fall, sug- 


work 


talk 


subdued as usual, on 


from 


gested his putting in as much small grain 


as possible, and, at a degree of distance 


that evinced both delicacy and kindness, 


expressed willingness to help hin 
so needed, in planting and hai 
He thanked her in few, simple wi 


and 


her upon her horse, as she rv 
tering away, looked at her until s 
out In the 
conference the mother said: 

‘Ah, laws of mercy me! Ef J] 


king o’ this country for about 


of sight. usual after 


be 
weeks, Pd stop some o° Mapp St 
field’s projeckins.” 

“Ma,” said Wiley, petulantly, 
Cousin Cynthy take care of herss 
can't believe she’s afraid of Cousin M 

‘Tt ain’t that she’s afeard o’ Map) 
ley; but the child’s jes wore out 
cale lations, an’—an’ ’ith lonesomen: 

‘Well, ma, don’t she know Mr. P 
ett’s not the only man in the world 

*Cynthy Stubblefield ain't a per 
traipse and pe-ruse around a-hunt 
‘em, but she know well as anybody 
warous woceations 0’ men persons, bu 
have respects of herself, an’ she not 
arfter them. Now as for Mr. Prit 
nobody have never denied that he 
good husband ontwil his kimpanion 
tuck away. Cynthy know that, an 
vit—one thing Ef she did 
she didn’t Ther! Ino business 
paused, and looked down. 

‘Liked what, ma? Do tell 
you mean by such talk.” 

** Him me 


algs. 


like, 


me 


a-sendin’ 0’ o’ them du 

‘** Law, ma, do hush!” 

‘No, Wiley, I shall not hush, if ev: 
that were the onnliest way fer a child 
talk to its parrents, an’ you know I neve 
counted on him a-sendin’ me them duck 
aigs, no more’n oO’ thar drappin’ spang « 
the moon under old Mollie, an’ which s 
gittin’ ready to go to settin’ on that ver 
day of our Lord, an’ it look ’most lik 
marracle, an’— 

“Oh, ma, you needn’t take on so. 
didn’t mean to order you to hush; I v 
just surprised at Cousin Cynthy makin; 
anything out of nothing.” 

‘**Tall oaks from little aco’ns grows 
I’ve not only heerd, but I’ve sa 
printed.” She looked for several n 
ments at him as he sat silently gazi: 
into the small light-wood fire; then dra 
ing from her bosom a paper, she said, 

fore handing it to him: “‘ Ef a angel fr 
hebn had a-told me my feeli 
wouldn't of been worked up powerful 
Read that paper, boy.” 


as 


so, 
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“I GOT NO PHYSIC FOR SUCH 


was their joint promissory note to 
ss Stubblefield, on which the mother’s 
e was erased and a credit of half the 
sunt then due endorsed in the payee’s 
d. Wiley laid his head upon the table, 
| when she heard his first sob she shout 
n a rapture of thankfulness: 
Yes, she say no matter what happen, 
‘nm’ you got to keep this place, an’ she 
»it as she were startin’ home, an’ be 
e I could gether up my senses to thank 
she put her blessed hand on my mouth, 


varnished from the sight, she mareht 
to her horse, an’ as she e-loped away I 
uldn’t keep out my mind them passages 
Seripter, ‘Oh, turn, sinner, turn; why 
ull ye die?” 


A CASE 


The next day Mr. Stubblefield. coming 
Ah! Wiley been 
2? Umhum! Say he talk mostly 
Aha! Want to cit her to git 


your pa not be too brash on him ‘bout his 


in from the field, said 
here, eh 
‘ith sister ? 
note. I don’t blame him. Seripter say 
git friends for yourself when you has the 
chance.” 

Wiley had been over to thank his cous 

? 


in for her most generous kindness to his 


mother, and he did so in a way unsatisfae 


tory to himself; yet out of the struggling 

words of simple gratitude a good woman 

like Miss Stubblefield can sometimes “ pick 
a welcome” above that imparted by 

“the rattlir 

Of saucy and audacious eloquence,” 


¢ tongue 











\ 

On that same morning Mr. Pritchett 
rode to Mrs. Polly’s, who, after the salu- 
tation, said, ‘‘ And I do think, Mr. Pritch- 
ett, it were the diliketest and the dimes- 


tickest 

no more 
M iscoby 
herself and can’t 


to 


thing, as I told Cynthy I 


a-countin 


were 
on that settin’ o’ them 


duck algs, though 


she know 
denies I been a-wantin’ 
vit in the breed of “em.” 

‘*Glad 
say anvthing *bout ’em ? 


id 


you liked ‘em, mum. Cynthy 
Ast any body’s 
wices about me, mum ?” 

** Now re, Mr. Pritchett, Cynthy 


4.2.1.1 . ‘ : . 
Stubblefield, female though 


look he 
she be, ho- 


body but a lone female, she know how to 
paddle her own canoes, and in co’se L could 
see mighty plain that she have things on 
her mind: but she’s one o’ them that al- 
lays would take her time about tellin’ her 
secrets an’ makin’ up her mind; an’ as for 
the sendin’ a neighbor jes one lone settin’ 
o’ duck aigs, in co’se Cynthy ought to of 
| that there the 
kind, nary thing, and 


snowed were nothin’ 0’ 


There she stopped suddenly, and press 
ed her lips closely together. The guest 
smiled, and sat out his morning visit with 
only occasional allusions to Miss Stubble- 
field, to which Mrs. Polly rather vaguely 
and mysteriously responded. 

‘ Joe,” said Mr. Pritchett to his horse, 
as, after having mounted, he rode away, 


‘women’s women, Joe. Hit ain't jes 


hit’s all of em.” 
[t was well for Mr. Pritchett that such 
a present, artfully managed, as he _ be- 


One; 


lieved, had been sent to as good a woman 
ind as affectionate a cousin as Mrs. Polly. 
Miss Stubble- 
had gone there straightway 


Even as it was, he found 
field (for he 
from Mrs. Polly’s) rather distant in man- 
ner, comparatively, though she said that 
she was not quite well. The visit was less 
satisfactory than he had hoped, and when 
he had 
lonesome, instead of going 
turned to Mrs. Polly’s. It 
peared what astanch, sensible, true-heart- 
ed woman Mrs. Polly For in two 
days’ time all misunderstandings were 
adjusted, and everybody was perfectly 
cheerful, even bright, except Wiley. Wi- 
ley, poor fellow, sincere, deep-feeling man 
that he was, could not but feel rather cool 
toward Mr. Pritchett fora while; yet when 
he saw that matters were definitely set 
tled, he became, if not entirely cordial, 
at least entirely respectful. 


taken his leave, being anxious, 
he re- 


very soon ap- 


home, 


Was. 
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After this Miss Stubblefield rx 
cheerfulness that surprised her 
sometimes humming 
merry tunes while at her work. |} 
tly, 


} 
Who W 


even Shall 

she was making her need 

Mrs. Polly’s, 

mous cutter and fitter 
‘*Rindy,”’ said Mr Stubblefield 
: : , 

er knowed sis Cynthy try to sing be 


home and at 


ceptin’ of a hyme, an’ not makin’ b 
st’ous little o’ them, for why, shi 
‘peared to have no hear ner wo 
singin’, but ef |] 
hear her to-day in the gyarden, 
away Baker.’ a 
Seripter say, when people, young o 
git to waxin’ in fat, they goes to ki 
The 
They don’t to me. | 
ed to your pa, but he say he don’t 
no gyardyen, an’ I had to let him d 
did.” 

‘*Pa knows, Mr. Stubblefield, tha 
obliged to think he might have wa 
little longer—”’ 


like me; blame 


on ‘ Betsy Jes 


Hit’s a-gainin’ on ’em, shore. 
to you any ¢ 


‘**Good gracious laws of mercy, R 
When a person is oncet dead 

“Stop that, Mr. Stubblefield. Yout 
nothing of my feelings because you’ yi 
your own projects. They've neith« 
’em said a word to me, and I’m glad t 
haven't.” 

One morning at 
when the meal 
Stubblefield said: ‘‘ Brother, ’'m goin 
spend the day with Cousin Polly. D 
be uneasy if I do not get back to-nig 
I’m busy with some things she’s help 
me about.’ She blushed deeply. 


Her brother smiled, said, ‘* All ri 


breakfast ta 


the 
was nearly over, Miss 


sister; take good keer o’ yourself,” | 
left the table and the house. 

Putting some things into a large | 
ket, 


boy, she 


and despatching them by a neg 


took her sister-in-law’s ha 


saying: ‘‘ Good-by, dear, dear Rindy 
hope 1 do hope the good Lord will bless 
us all.” 

Tears came into the eyes of both, a 
they were clasped for a moment in e: 
other’s arms. 

The disrespectful remark made by M 
Stubblefield touching the veracity of 
ures he had often told his wife that, as 
He had i: 
deed trembled at the death of his mothe: 
in-law, and until the easy, rapid coale 
cence of the widower with Miss Cyntl 
relieved him of all apprehension. Aft 


man of honor, he withdrew. 
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votten into his bed that night, his 
o was yet up reading her Bible, 
n muttering, ** lm like the feller 

shot at DY a doubie-Dari, DY 


Yes, 


for that su 


and jes skipped bein’ of hit 
tions Was too iittie 
that 
ible Rule o’ Three.” 


rers done the business 


awakening next morning, 
field was suddenly attacked 
that a 


oreat 


so violent 


ea 1n 


messenger 
haste for his family 
in This gentleman, a man of ca 
though blutf in manner, on arrival 
ched the bed, where the patient lay 
ion his back, his face covered with 
vhich ghast 

The 


risen at his 


ikerchief, underne ath 


anings were uttered wife, 


ind sad, had entrance 


etired. 


Hello. Stubblefield!” said the doctor. 


vering his face and feeling his pulse 
it’s all this racket about Pulse 


is mine. Where's your pain 
answered, fee 


the 


my bres. doc,” he 
‘not actil 
iks inside thar.” 


my bres, doc, but 
Hippo, bv George! 


My 


o’ yer everlastin’ hippo on me, when 


Hippo again 
laws, man, don’t begin ‘ith the 
iined, an’ broke, an’ busted, an’ sick, 
ighty nigh dead. The Izzleites has 


the Phlistians 


away with 


Rindy’s 
med an’ married to Polly Stubble 
an’ sis Cynthy she goned an’ tuck 
mg o’ Wile!” 

e doctor, in deference to Mrs. Stub 
that re-entered, 
essed the laughter he would have ut- 


ld, who at moment 


Well, Stubblefield,” he said, ‘‘ this is 
case to put a man like you, just married, 
You got to divide with 
Don't 
bt Mrs. Stubblefield will say the same.” 


of his back. 


ey. That's all right, of course. 


‘lve said the same to him, doctor; and 
geed him not to send for you.” 
Aha! I knew it. 


Stubblefield, you 
to get down on your knees every 
and thank God for such a wife.” 
Sh-sher!” said the husband, turning 
head away. 

muttered 
Lewis, as composedly, yet with a flush 


‘Confound such a creature!” 


m his face, he looked down upon the 
rer of the insult. Taking his leave 
‘uptly, he turned when he had reached 
door, and said: ‘‘Stubblefield, I got 


) physic for such a case. Mrs. Stubble- 


field is the doctor for you, if you'll 


find it out Good-by again 

The disappointment of Mr. Stubbletield’s 
caiculations had not been produced as ca 
ared Mrs 
Mr 


pricious!y 
P ] . ] f 
OHV haa never dreamed Of weaal 


Pritchett unt 


appe 


cood hal, 


promptness of lovers at his 


Lhe necessity ol HaVv-making in th 


remnant of sunshine, turned from 


id Whose re shut 


next adjoining Mrs 


upon him to 
Pollw re jected 
Once, Si Ine ne wo ild miarry nel 
ther the king’s son nor the king himself 
Lo come 


\\ liey 


indulging in ty blessed 


niess she could toresee some 2ooud 


to Wiley DY Such marriage 


\ 
NOW 


had been emo 


tions pity and thankfulness He searce 


ll of-what was on his mind on 


morning of his late visit to 


the 
Ea 
with shameless selfishness planned strug 
| to Mr 


found that she ne 


his cousin 


verness to rescue her from a destiny 


gled with what he felt to be due 
Pritchett. When hi 
had even thought of 


such 


making 
riave, something in her face and 
thing in his own heart led to the 
himself 

‘Oh, Wiley! Wiley! ] 


entirely 


am far 
but—but 


Then she w 


too old for you 


loved you all your life.” ould 
have fallen but for his strong arm 

Mr. Pritchett, 
with Mapp for the 
Mrs 


nnumerable cancellations was 


The very next 
had traded 
note, 
per 
thrown with a force approximating vio 
‘*‘Now whut 


he, with the manner of 


aay Vio 
promissory 
came to Polly's, and the pa 


With 
lence into her lap. said 
a mower whetting 
his seythe 

What could Mrs. Polly do besides ery 
Wiley 
xpected turn 
prudently sub 


ing with an overflowing breast 
was reluctant to view this une 
in the proper light; but he 
mitted at last to the inevitable. 
After their from Mrs 
whither Mrs. Stubblefield had virtually 


dragged her husband in order to make 


return Polly S. 


their congratulations, she said: 
‘You see, Mr. Stubblefield, people have 
to let live As 


away 


as well as live themselves 
for you and me, we've got to get 
This place is not big enough to be divided, 
and sister’s the oldest, and it 7] 
and Wiley both to keep it. 


best for us to cet out of this neighborhood.’ 


Suit her 


Be sides, it's 
It was always remarkable how soon 
some women in emergencies can become 


heroines. The influence obtained by this 
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woman, had it been earlier, might have and he became yet more prone to « 
been salutary. Heaccepted withoutthanks himself with noted Scripture ch 
the several advantages accorded him in’ who, once great, had fallen into 
» division,and having purchased a plan- tate. His wife, generally, not aly 
tation several miles south of the village, tient, kept up, as well as she cou 
removed there, saying over and over, both and herself. Finally he began 
before and while on the way to his new some comfort from morning dra 
home, ‘I feels adzackly like the Izzleites was moderately thankful for t] 


hen they was tuck pris’ners.” The re- seldom visited his relations, but 


flection that his calculations were to begin did, and seldom returned withou 


again on other contingencies anda dimin- substantial token of their affect 


ished slate weighed heavily upon him, pecially from her step-mother. 


SPRINGHAVEN. 
BLACKMORE 


CHAPTER LVII. invasion of Ireland as the real ma 

butt of all their operations. The fi 

the West Indies was to take off thi 

( )" the British Admirals then on duty, force, which is the great impedin« 
( 


‘ollingwood alone, so far as now ap- theirundertaking. The Rochefort s 


BELOW THE LINE. 


pears, had any suspicion of Napoleon’s ron’s return confirmed me. I think 
real plan. will now collect their foree at Fe: 
‘I have always had an idea that Ire- which Calder tells me are in motion— 
land alone was the object they have in’ up those at Rochefort, who, I am told 
vy,’ he wrote in July, 1805, *‘and still equally ready, and will make them a 
believe that to be their ultimate destina thirty sail: and then, without voing l 
tion—that they [7. e., the Toulon fleet] will Ushant or the Channel fleet, proceed 
now liberate the Ferrol squadron from Ireland. Detachments must go from 
Calder, make the round of the bay, and Channel fleet to succour Ireland, whi 
taking the Rochefort people with them,ap- Brest fleet—21 I believe of them—will s 
pear off Ushant, perhaps with 34 sail, there either to another part of Ireland, or up t 
to be joined by 20 more. Cornwallis col- Channel—a sort of force that has not be: 
lecting his out-squadrons may have 30 and _ seen in those seas, perhaps ever.” 
upwards. This appears to be a probable Lord Nelson just lately had suffered so 
plan; for unless it is to bring their great much from the disadvantage of not 
fleets and armies to some point of service lowing his own head, and so being mu 
~some rash attempt at conquest—they more correct in judgment than following 
have been only subjecting them tochance the opinion of others,” that his head 
of loss; which I do not believe the Corsi- not at all in a receptive state; and 
can would do, without the hope of an ade- all who have doubted about being right 
quate reward. This summer is big with and found the doubt wrong, he was hard 
events.” ened into the merits of his own con 
This was written to Lord Nelson upon sion. ‘*Why have I gone on a goos 
his return to Europe, after chasing that chase ?” he asked; ‘because I have ty 
Toulon fleet to the West Indies and back as many ears as eyes.” 
gain. And a day or two later, the same This being so, he stuck fast to the c 
Vice-Admiral wrote to his friend very  viction which he had nourished all alo: 
clearly, as before: that the seheme of invasion was a shia 
‘Truly glad will I be to see you, and to intended to keep the British fleet at hon 
give you my best opinion on the present while the enemy ravaged our comm 
ate of affairs, which are in the highest and colonies afar. And by this time t 
degree intricate. But reasoning on the country, grown heartily tired of grou 
policy of the present French government, less alarms and suspended menace, 
who never aim at little things while great beginning to view with contempt a camp 
objects are in view, I have considered the that was wearing out its own encamp 
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i the sweet 


irs 


tle was it dreamed i1 


Lit 


ns of England, or the 
the 


e dinner was Cooking, 


ls, that eurl of bli 


the haymaker’s laugh, or the 


of Dobbin between his mouthfuls, 


1d (e 


11 LnbLoO 


re a man of good ap 


foreign shouts, and 


clish maiden, crackling home 


lazing stack-vard, bl: 
s. and roar of artillery, e 
id t 1e 


. , 
sott warm trickle 


husband’s blood. 


ie chanee of this h 


One 


ne 


hundred and 


iidiers—the finest sons of 


fifteen thou 


‘hh 


has ever yet begotte 
} 


irlike horses, ready to our 


ts of England, cannons that nev 


} 


counted (because it 
fe to go near them), and ships that 
ld get to the | 
was always beginning agal 
as there n to 
Darling, and Captain Stubbard, 
if ] 
,and Erle Twemlow, as 


coner Cou end f, ve 


li 


meet all these ? 


edee Tugwell ie found them 


soon as 


his things from London There 


be a few more to come forward 
they saw 
Prater 


the necessity ; 
ied 
expect 


eould not be rel 
trade he 


Shargeloes had 


might 


irned 


Mr. 


n: and as for poor Cheeseman, he 


never t 


‘ 
ost himself so entirely that he 
of 


in the broad summer light, witha tal 


Lil 


how 


up the weight a pound of sau 


ndle. ce others concerned in this 


vy, he had jumped at the stars, and 


ed his head against a beam, in man 
» be recorded. 

e country being destitute thus of de 
rs—for even Stubbard’s battery w: 
it 


the plan of invasion was 


If 
vanted 


ly manned, because had never 


ng well, in all but one particular. 
» fleet under Villeneuve was at large 
s that had su 
ded 


ina and another Spanish admiral; but 


* SO 
under Lallemand, who 
of 


Missiessy, so was the foree 


Ganteaume had failed to elude the vigil 


ole 


t 
| 


of that hero of storms, Cornwallis. 
poleon arrived at Boulogne on the 3rd 
\ugust, and reviewed his troops, in a 
on the beach some eight miles long. 
finer sight he had never seen, and he 
>in his pride: *‘The English know 
what is hanging over their ears. If 
are masters of the passage for twelve 


Vou. LXXIV. 53 


ih 


7 


No. 443 


England is conquered 
Vil and h: 


iene 


ive, 


pon His nerves 


iS moved Wilh compa 
I 


iree Gays pass¢t 
knowledge of 


of 


a week Wi or >, D 


Lime 


IS part t 


face a clock has of ids: and mor 


than fore bot! 


and mind were in tone and tune 


By that time the stout Dutch bark, | 
Lo 


vest 


wide berth the wi 


leag 


veh a 


was forty 


uKeS O 


S\ of Cape Finiste 


ue 


under orders to touch no land short of 


pt for fresh water at St 
‘udamore blest 


Was 


ing of preterence 


ie 


period 


kin and country which t 
} { 
Hou 


ivbarous. Happily our periodical 


minds of the present 


Scout as b: 


blight is expiring, like cuckoo-spit 


own bubbles: and is returnin 


when the bottle-blister will not be ace 


good ripe peach. Scudamore wa 


of the times that have been (and perhaps 


may be comig again, in the teeth and the 


suffrage), of resolute, 


] 
eopile, 


jaw of universal 
Vi loyal holding fast all 


that God gir 


led by the tail, by a gentleman who t 


rous, 
es them, and declining to be 
icked 
their tail on as his handle. 

This certainty of belonging still to a firm 
and substantial race of men (whose ex 
tinction would leave t 
made the gallant Scudamore 
that | 


Why do we whistle to a horse 


ie world nothing to 


breed from) 
so anxious to do his duty, could 


] 
a 


ic 
not 
overburdened with a heavy 


oO lt. 
load uphill 

That his mind may grow tranquil, and his 
ears train forward, his eyes lose their ner 
lei 


But if he has a long 


vous contraction, and a fine sense of 
sure pervade him. 


hill to surmount, with none to restrain his 
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sense of duty grows stronger pests of war waylaying it, they met 
consideration of his own good, of either friend or foe until they ¢ 
man has not the conscience or at St. Jago. Here there was 
id half his emotions bound for eland, and little ¢] 
kept Blyth finding one, for weeks or ps 
Every day months tocome. The best chanc 
all-impor- ting home lay clearly in going yet 
chance of returning away from home, and so he stue 
, and fainter at every good ship still, and they weighed 
Dutchman and his Cape onthe12th of May. Everyt 
some burden on his against poorSeuddy—wind, and y 
many groaning sal the power of man. It had been 
But: of April when he was rescued 
in,and his devouring sea; some days had be¢ 
Blyth saw that he by the leisurely Dutchman in pr 
ieiy help, against the pre- fresh supplies, and the stout bark’s 
heirown land Holland ite maxim seemed to be, ‘' the mors 
England, not of its” th less speed,” Batilinge winds 
r the pressure of the dead calm helped to second this } 
‘aptain Van Oort had before they swung to their moori 


sh, and his wife Table Bay. 


so hard the great Eu- ophy, and the first week of June 


and ears in French, * What chance is there now of 1 
afforded himself and ing any good?’ the young Englis 
» diversion by attempts in asked himself, bitterly. ‘*This p 
Being of a wonderfully happy na- again in the hands of the Duteh. a: 
lappmMess IS the greatest wonder English ships st ind clear of IL, or O1 
he could not help many a ceive supple Ss by stealth. I am friene 
wh, in spite of all the pro here, [am pennile ss: and worst of 
Napoleon even get a passage home, there w 
» things seldom jump into bigness, home ieft. Too late! too late! W1 


man sets his microscope at them. is there in striving ?” 


According to the everlasting harmonies, Tears stood in his blue eyes, whi 


Blyth had t got a penny, because he gentleasalady’s; and his forehead 


had not got a pocket to put it in. A ly calm and smooth and ready fon 
pocketful of money would have sent him flicker of a very pleasant smile 
to the bottom of the sea, that breezy April grave and determined as the brow of ¢ 
oht, when he drifted for hours, with eves Carne. Captain Van Oort would 
salt, twinkling feeble answertothe lent him 500 guilders with the grea 
of the stars But he had made pleasure, but Seudamore would not t 
light of his little eash left,in his more than fifty, to support him unt 
ation for a slow decease, and per- could obtain a ship. Then with hea 
ish had paid tribute with it to good-will, and life-long faith in each oth 
‘wsar of this Millennium. Captain thetwo men parted, and Scudamore’s li 
a man of his inches in was uncommonly low—for a substance 
in breadth about one-third that was not a ‘* Jack-in-the-box’’—as 
being thickened and spread by the watched from the shore the slow fadi 
hat do this to a body containing a into dream-land of the Katterina. 
an mind. ‘* You will never get out Nothing except patriotic feeling may 
hem,” said Mrs. Van Oort, when he got justify a man, who has done no harm, 
into her husband's large smallclothes; but Jong-continued misery. The sense of 
he who had often jumped out of a tub felt lent bodily pain, or of perpetual misf 
no despair about jumping out of two. In tune, or of the baseness of all in whom 
every way Scudamore hoped for the best trusted, and other steady influx of man 
which is the only right course fora man fountained sorrow, may wear him for 
who has done his own best, and is help- time, and even fetch his spirit lower tha) 
less the more vicarious woe ean do. But t 
Keeping out of the usual track of com- firm conviction that the family of man t 
merce, because of the privateers and other which one belongs, and is proud of belong 
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eh for the Venusian bard, but as 
is ambrosia to Scudamore Then he 
the finest tobaceo that 


spiral incense to the 


At every soft 
lue-devils, pagan, or 
scientific ; and the 

ie sleep forbidden eves re 
| 


he sweetness of the smile 


¢ gone hence in dread of trespass. Fa 
ther Bartholomew, neither eating, drink 
nor smoking, till the sun should set 

as one of his fast days was 

y pleased with his guest’s good 
cheer, and smiled with the large beney 

olence which a lean face expresses with 

decision than a plump and jolly 

now, my son,” he began 

Latin more fluent and classical 

i the sailor could compass after Cicero 

by, ‘thou hast returned thanks 

ighty God, for which I the more 

thee Oblige me, therefore, if it 

not, among smoke of the genial 

im, by telling thy tale, and ex 

what hard necessity hath driven 


these distant shores Fear not, 


for thou seest a lover of England, and 
i 


hater of France the infide 

Then Seudamore, sometimes hesitating 
and laughing at his own bad Latin, told 
as much of his story as was needful, striv 
ing especially to make clear the impor 
tance of his swift return, and his fear that 
even so it would be too late 

‘Man may believe himself too late, but 
the Lord ariseth early,” the good priest 
answered, with a smile of courage refresh 
ing the heart of the Englishman ** Be 
hold how the hand of the Lord is stead 
fast over those who serve him! To-mor 
row I might have been far away; to-day 
[am in time to help thee Whilst thou 
wert feeding, I reeeived the signal of a 
switt ship for Lisbon, whose captain is 
my friend, and would neglect nothing to 
serve me. This night he will arrive, and 
with favourable breezes, which have set 
in this morning, he shall spread his sails 
again to-morrow, though he meant to lin 
ver perhaps for three days Be of cood 
cheer, my son; thou shalt sail to-morrow. 
[ will supply thee with all that is need 
ful, and thank God for a privilege so 
great. Thou shalt have money as well 
for the passage from Lisbon to England, 
which is not long. Remember in thy 
prayers—for thou art devout—that old 


man, Father Bartholomew.” 


CHAPTER LVIII. 
IN EARLY MORN. 


ONE Saturday morning in 


of August, an hour and a half | 


rise, Carne walked down to tl 


a 
} 


tree, which stood far enough 


brink of the cliff to eseape tl 


ie 


yet near enough to command ai 


sive sea-view This was the | 


the young shoemaker, belong 


race of Shanks, had been sear 


that he lost his sweetheart,som 


ace 
nyne 
1h) 
ed SO 


et 


and a half ago; and this was tlie tre 


had been loved by painters, especia 


conscientious Sharples, a pupil of 


ney, who studied the nieks an 


d thie 


of the bole, and the many fant 


of time, with all the loving 
ensured the truth of his simpl 
erful portraits. But Sharple 
been away in the West; and ¢ 
ing taste for no art exeept hi 


despatched his dog Orso, the fi 


Care 

‘ 

s had 
‘ari 

Ss ©) I) 


ercer ol 


pair, at the only son of a brush 


lately made ready to encamp : 
tree; upon which he deeampec 
over the eliff, with a loss of mu 
property. 

The tree looked ghostly m 
light, and gaunt armstreteh « 
darkness, going as if it had 2 

A 


Wallst 
l, ana 
ch pe 


thie 
of depa 


i 


1Ot Stent 


sleep out Now was the time whey 


day is afraid of coming, and t} 
sure of going, and a large re 


‘ " 
acknowledge any change Ke 


thine waiting for another thing to 


© ye 
ictal 
eps eve 


+ 
? 


W hat is the use of light and shadow 


f 


fuss of the morning, and struge@le for 


sun? Fair darkness has fil 


gaps between them, and why should 


be sever'd into single life a 
the gladness of daybreak is ne 
nor the pleasure of seeing the 


the lifting of the darkness le 


led all 
rain ? 
ot COME 
Way aga 


saves hie 


ness beneath it, and if a rashly early 


flops down upon the grass, 
count his distance, but qui 
moth. 


‘* Pest on this abominable e 


muttered Carne with a yawn, 
his way through the deep glo 
foliage, and entered the hollo 


he cant 


vers hi 


arly wo 
is he er 
om of b 


w of the 


cient trunk; ‘‘it is all very well for s 


ors, but too hard upon a quiet 
Very likely that fellow wor 
two hours. What a cursed 


rentlen 
it come 


uncomfo) 


ble maggoty place! But I'll have out | 


sleep he has robbed me of.” 


He stretched 
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oe form on the rough bench inside, 
ered his cloak around him, and roused 
Lecho of the honey combed hollow 
o¢ loud snores. 

my vigilant commander, and 
Happy are the landsmen, to 
the stars bring sleep. I have not 
for three nights, and the fruits are 

vou.” 
as the lively voice of Renaud Char 
und 


the rosy fan of the dawn, un 


l over the sea and rocks, 
ced with a flutter of 
ribbed Affecting a lofty 
ence, Carne, who had a large 


the gray 
shade into the 
tree. in- 
sense 
s own dignity, rose slowly and came 
‘Sit down, my 


the 


to the better light. 
friend,” he said, taking sealed 

‘there and meat here, 
a bottle of good Macon. You 


ly always hungry, and you must be 


IS bread 


are 


ed now.” 
wron perceived that his mouth was 
red employment at the expense of his 
s: but the kernel of the matter 
already, and he smiled to himself at 
mystery of lis chief. ‘In this mat- 
I should implore the tree to crush me, 
father he 
iwht; ‘‘but every one to his taste; it 


was his 


were Englishman,” 


o affair of mine.” Just as he was 
ne on good terms with his refresh- 
t, Carne came back, and watched him 
a patronising smile. 

You are the brother of my toil,” 
‘and I will tell you as much as it is 
A fe 


complete our enterprise. 


1 
he 


V hours how 
Napoleon 
it Boulogne again, and even he can 


.l for vou to know. 


cely restrain the rush of the spirits he 
The Division 
rd already, with a week's supplies, and 


provoked. first is on 
iousand horses, ready to sail when a 
The hand will be held 


} 


nd is held up. 
at my signal, and that I shall trust 
to convey to-night, as soon as I have 
tled certain matters. Where is that 
llen young Tugwell? What have you 
me with him ?” 
‘Wonderfully clever is your new de- 
. my friend,’ Charron replied, after a 
ng pull at the bottle. ‘*To vanquish the 
nd by 
ch reason; but to let it remain in itself 
il compel it to perform what is desired 
the other, is a stroke of genius. And 
nder your pharmacy he must do it 
at has been proved already. The idea 
vas grand, very noble, magnificent. It 


a mind superior is a glory of 
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never would have shown itself to my 


mind.” 


has ' 


When that 


will 


Probably not. 


een 
accomplished, we hang him 
But, 
you, even in 


traitor my dear friend, I have 


news for this hour of tri 


umph. The lady of your adoration, tli 


Admirals eldest daughter, Faith, has re- 


covered the man for whom she has waited 


four years, and she means to marry him 


The father has given his consent, and her 


pride is beyond description. She has 


long loved a mystery—what woman can 
And for life, 
lipsed in his own hair. My 
Your hair, 

But this 


help it now she has one 


a husband ec 
Renaud, all rivalry is futile 
and seanty. 


alas, 18s quite short 


{ 


man has discovered in Africa a 
the hi 


nut whieh 


turns a man into isk of himself 


No wonder that he came out of the sea 


all dry!” 
Tush! he 


is a pig It isa pig that 
finds the nuts. I will be the butcher for 


and the lady will rush into 
Then will J 


that long pis 


the arms of conquest pos 
sess all the Admiral’s lands, and pursue 


And I will 
my faith! 


the fine chase of the rabbits 


give such dinners, 


Ha! 


my Faith will sit at the 


ainners, 
that is excellent said—embrace me 
right side of the 


table, and « xplain to the English compa 
hy that such dinners could proces d from 
nobody except a French gentleman com 
mingling all the knowledge of the joint 
the 


the mince 


loftier conception of the hash, 
Ah, 


have no name for it, because you do 
the proper thing. 


with 
the what you call ; you 


¢ 


not 


know Then, in the 


presence of admiring Englishmen, I will 
lean back in my chair, the most comforta 
found 

got to get 


ble chair that can be 
You 


yet,” Carne interrupted, rudely ; 


into it 


‘and 


have 


‘Stop. 
the way to do that is not to lean back in 
it. The fault of your system has always 


been that you want to enjoy everything 


before you get “ag 


‘And of yours,” r torted Charron, be 


ginning to imbibe the pugnacity of an 


English landlord, ‘‘that when you have 


got evervthing, ll enjoy what 
Nothing! 

‘Even 
nail on the 
‘though the blow cannot bea very heavy 
Nature 
enjoyment, and therefore affords me very 
little. 


great inversion coming, in the 


you wil 


aman of your levity hits the 


head sometimes,” said Carne, 


one. has not’ fashioned me for 


4 


But some little I do expect in the 


upset Ol 
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the scoundrels who have fattened on my 
flesh 


and stolen land, to 


my make coun 
try gentlemen if it were possible — of 
themselves. It will take a large chimney 
to burn their title-deeds, for the robbery 
has lasted for a century. But I hold the 


great Emperor's process signed for that; 
and if vou come to my cookery, you will 
Say that l am e¢ay 


yable 


of « njoy ment. 


njoy not, as hot men do, nor 


UZ ng hor swiggin nor singing ol 
sol for all of which you havea talent, 
n friend But the triumph of quiet 
S I like; and I love to turn the bal- 
ance On my enemies 


Of these there are 


plenty, and among them all who live in 


that fishy hole down there.” 
Carne pointed contemptuously atSpring 


haven,thi 


t poor little village in the valley. 
But the sun had just lifted his impartial 
face above the last highland that baulked 
lis contemplation of the home of so many 
and great virtues: and in the brisk moist 
his early salute the village in the 


Kor a silvery mist 


ure ol 
vaie looked lovely. 


vas flushed with a bridal veil 


warmed by the blushes of the bride, and 


rose, like 


the curves of the land, like a dewy palm 

ileal, shone and sank aiternate. 
What 
continued Carne, as the sunlight glanced 
the russet thateh, and the blue 


arose from the earliest chimney 


a rare blaze they will make!” 


aiong 
smoke { 
‘Every cottage there shall be a bonfire, 


has cast off allegiance to me. 


because it 


The 


mercy 


whole race of Darling will be at my 
old Admiral, who 


on me till his idiot of a son 


the pompous 
refused to call 
persuaded him—that wretched poetaster, 
who reduced me to the ignominy of read 
ing his to him—and the 
haughty young woman that worships a 
savage who has treated me with insult. 
[ have them all now in the hollow of my 


own rubbish 


hand, and a thorough good erumpling is 
prepared for them. The first house to 
burn shall be Zebedee Tugwell’s, that con- 
old dolt of a 
gives me a nod of suspicion, instead of 
pulling off his dirty hat to me. 


blow 


ceited fishing fellow, who 
Then we 
up the chureh, and old Twemlow’s 
and tli 
done with it 


house, Admiral’s, when we have 
The fishing-fleet, as they 
call their wretched tubs, will come home, 
with the usual fuss, to-night, and on Mon 
day it shall be ashes. How like you my 


programme? Is it complete ?” 


‘*Too much, too much complete; 


barbarous,” 


too 
answered the kindly hearted 
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“What harm have 
And Wliiat 


ity to provoke enemies of the peo 


poor men done to yous 


around would 


eat! 


who bring us th 


And worse—if the houses a) 
sumed with fire, 
that for me, as t 
son of the Admiral? No, no: 11 

none of that. When the landir Is 


1 11] 
where Will ve 1 


nue is designed 


you will not be my master. Soult 
have charge of the subjects in 
and he is not a man of rapine. T 


will I address myself in favour 
village. Thus shall I] 
vour of my charming 
property.” 


s) 
ascend in t 


} 
and secure 


‘Captain, I am your master yet 
I will interference. No 
talk; but obey me to the letter. T] 
no sign of any rough weather, I sup 
You sailors see 


have no 


things which we « 
observe.” 

** This not 
weather, and the sky is always chan 
here. 


summer has been of 
But there is not any token of 
tempest now. Though there is a lit 
prospect of rain always.” 

“Tf it rains, all the better, for it 
the You have fed enou 
now to last even you till the evening; « 


seures sea. 


if not, you can take some with you. R 


main to the westward, where the cliffs 
higher, and look out especially for |] 


ish ships of 
up Channel. 
it is quite strong enough. 


war that may be appear 
Take this second spy-g¢!: 
But first of a 
tell Perkins to stand off again with 1 
pilot-boat, as if he was looking out for 
job, and if he sees even a frigate com 
eastward, to run back and let you kno 
by asignal arranged between you. Da 
Tugwell, I see, was shipped yesterday o1 
board of Prame No. 801, a very hand 
vessel, which will lead the van, and fi 
hundred will follow in her track on Sun 
day evening. My excellent uncle will bi 
at the height of his eloquence just whe 
his favourite Sunday-school boy is brin 
ing an addition to his congregation. B 
the church shall not be blown up unt 
Monday, for fear of premature excitement 
By Monday night about two hundre 
thousand such soldiers as Britain coul 
never produce will be able to quell any 
childish excitement such as Great Britain 
is apt to give way to.” 
‘* But what is for me, this same Satu 

day night? I like very much to mak« 
polite the people, and to marry the most 


SPRING 


but not to kill 


ned.” 


may ¢c 


land the richest; 
in there is to be hie 
ut the 


tilltheir skin 


breaking Of the egg 


it have been sucker 
You have plaguec 
- 


English hanke rings, W 


| 
] 
i 


me all 


are traitorous. 
as accustomed to submit to 
nitely stronger will of 


of 


er, his) sense aIscipi 
d the speed of lus temper. 

a secre 
Lo 
belonged, at 


the Frenchman's opinion. And 
him with 


hi perior, aS a traitor 


uw | 


to whieh he really 


‘h aman should charge 
than his honest soul 
' 


and 


was more 


ite endure, his qui ‘ace 


th indignation as he spoke 


jep 
aer, 


} 
aoes 


ur position, My comman 
ise such words. You sha ] answer 


vhen Tam discharged from your 


nd; 


which, I hope, will 


k. Tobe spoken of 
Lis very errand 

lake it as you please,’ Carne re plied, 

i that eold contemptuous smile whieh 


“Fer tl 
erand, 


otner detested. 1e present, 


r, you will not be but car- 
As 
as it is dark, you will return, keep 
last de- 
the 
ar- 
and the 
als you already 1 Wait for 
by this tree, and I may go with you; 
that will depend upon circumstances 


eve 


\ 


it the orders which I give you. 


t-boat in readiness for my 
with which you 


Torche 


ced on Thursday. 


meet 
midnight, 
All that 
stand. 


W il] 
about as 


maer 


ll take vood eare that vou shall not be 


starving; for you may have to wait 


three or four hours for me. But be 


rt 
that you do not go until I come.” 
But what am I to do if I have seen 
ome British ships, or Perkins has given 
token of them ?” 
‘Observe their course, and learn where 
There 


L fear is that 


hey are likely to be at nightfall 
ll probably be none. All 
ey may intercept the Torche. 
my friend, and let your sense of duty sub 


lue the small sufferings of temper.’ 


Farewell, 


—— 


CHAPTER LIX 


OUR SHORES 


NEAR 

‘THIS is how it is,” said Captain Tug 
well, that same day, to Erle Twemlow 

the folk they goes on with a thing, till 


H: 


A VEN 


any head left 


Vilhh bis chin 
Then the 
Lil 


hath novi 


riass and S$ guns, and { 


he " 


round, 


over 


isiness even now, W 


vere d, Wilh 
ives theu 


*Weeal 


ve be the rope that 


SOUPS 


) 1 


‘appen, to my 


vind, more an tnere hati 


for the three ars: and that’s 


me het 


Holy 


st Vie 
see instead of roll 


Smacks pcripture 


cometh from the Lord le 


man of sense, as Haraly 


The 


alternoon 


wind 


as 
that we put off sail 

Tuesday. and Monday night 

own bed, without a thought of nothing 
but to ] ' 

taken nothing 
ter’ 
sures 1S 
Hangel of the Lord he come 
middle of the 
took me by the hand, or 


to the same thing of my gettin: 


sieep tlil ive oclock, L hadn't 


but a quart of John Pra 


! L ? 
s ale—and you Know What | 
t a single sip of grog; but 


ho 


and stand 


In tie 


me 


come 


he set me In a dark high 


the like of the vyew-tree near Carn 
And then he saith, ‘ Look back 


and I looked, and behold Springha 


there, and up 
place, 
Castle. 
Zeb’; 
ven W 


or the thunder-storm of E 


as all afire, like the bottomless pit 
| gypt, or the eit 
Sodom and And 


jumping about in the flames 


ies of Gomorrah LWo 


ficures was 


like the furnace in the plain of Dura, and 


one of them was young Squire Carne, and 
vas my son Daniel, as behaveth 
below his name. And I ealled out, * Dan 
ie], thou son of Zebedee and Kezia Tugwell, 
fur 


the othe r 


come forth from the burning fiery 


answered not, neither heed 
1 then Squire Darling 


hi 


nace’; but he 
ed me Ant 
Charles is now the name out 


of ae 


come from his Round-house, and by tli 
white gate above high-water mari, to on 


*\ 


der out the fire, because they was all his 
own But while he w: 
about, as he doth for fear of being hard 
upon any one, out jumps Squire Carne 


from the thickest of the blazes, and takes 


cottages. is going 
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forepart of his 
neck, which he liketh to keep open when 


the poor Squire by the 


he getteth off of duty, and away with him 


into the burning fiery furnace made of 


his own houses! lhat was more than I 
could put up with, even under the Han 
rel,and I give such a kick that Kezia, 


though she saith she is the most quietest 

of women, felt herself a-foreed to bounce 
a” 

\ dream of that 

answered Erle, 


me 
sort deserves notice,” 
who had passed many 
over and 


above that, [ see proofs of a foolish secu 


months amone sailors; ‘‘and 


rity in England, and of sharp activity in 
Kranee Last Monday L was only live 
miles from Boulogne, on board of our 


frigate the Melpomene, for I wanted the 


ptain’s evidence to help me in my own 
and 
amazed at 


upon my word I was quite 


the French 
forees there, and the evident readiness of 


the massing of 


their hundreds of troop ships. Scores of 


them even had horses on board, for | Saw 


them quite clearly with a spy-glass. But 
the officers only laughed at me, and said 


they were tired of seeing that. And an- 
ier thing I don’t like at all is the land 
ing of a French boat this side of Pebble 
ridge I home after dark 
one night, and as soon as they saw me 


they pushed off, and pretended to be Eng- 


Was Coming 


ish fi 


shermen;: but if ever I saw French 


men, these were reneh; and I believe 
they had a ship not far away, for I saw 
a light shown and then turned off. I 


and 
footprints of men on a path up 


examined the place in the morning, 
saw the 
the cliff, as if they had gone inland to- 
When the Admiral 
[ told him of it; but he 


1 to think it was only some smuge¢ling.”’ 


wards Carne Castle. 


came home, seem- 


kind 
I wouldn't tell 
your honour not a quarter what I thinks, 
because of the young gentleman being 


h, there’s smooglin’ of a bad 
over there, to my belief. 


near But a thing or two 
have come to my ears, very much again 
squire over that way. <A 
as will do what 


akin to you, 


a young man 
he have done is a black 


one in some ways; and if some, why not 


in all?’ 

Tell me what you mean,” said Twem- 
sternly. ‘‘ After saying much, 

you are bound to say more. Caryl Carne 

is no friend of mine, although he is my 

cousin, I dislike the man, though { know 

but little of him.” 

‘* For sartin then a kind gentleman like 


low, so 
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you won't like him none the bett 
betraying of a nice young maid 
her trust in lively and pret 
young maid as ever stepped, and 
have had the pick of all the 
in the parish.” 

“What!” exclaimed Erle, with 
den chill of heart, for Faith had not « 
cealed from him her anxiety about D 


him, as 


young 


* Tugwell, do you mean to say 
‘Yes, sir; only you must keep 
yourself, for the sake of the poor 
thing; though too many knows it al 
I’m And that how 
Jem Cheeseman changed from a « 


afeared. was 
money-turning man, as pleasant as ¢ 
be, to a down-hearted, stick-in-doors 

est- weighted little P 
Was as simple as a dove, and her n 
the 
ments, unless it was a sin to look so n 
He took her aboard he: 
ther’s trading-eraft, and made pret 
to marry her across the water, her k: 


fellow. Poor 


to break none of Lord’s comn 


above her. 


ing nothing of the lingo, to be sure; 
then when there come a thumping 
and her demanded for the sake of 
young ’un that her marriage should 
sartified in the face of all the world, 
does he do but turn round and ask he 
she was fool enough to suppose that 
Carne had married a butter-man’s daue! 
ter? With a few words more, she we 

off of her head, and never been 
right again, they say; and her father 
who was mighty proud to have a grand 
son heir to an old ancient castle, he was 
so took aback with this disappointment 
that he puzzled all the village, includin: 
of me, as I am free to own, by jumpin: 
into his own rope. 


have 


’Twas only now 
that I heard all this; and as the capt 
of this here place, I shall ask leave 
Cheeseman to have it out with Masti 
Carne, as soon as may be done without 
hurting the poor thing. If she had been 
my child,the rope should have gone round 
his neck first, if it come to mine the 
arter!” 

‘The villain!’ Twemlow used 
strong short word, without adding heay 
ly, it may be hoped, to the score against 
him. ‘And to think that all this tim 
he has been daring to address himsel! 
But never mind that now. It will be 
bad time for him when I eateh him b 
himself, though I must not speak of Po 
ly. Poor little Polly! whata pretty child 
I used to carry sugar-plums on 





she was! 


SPRINGHAVEN. 


for her. tood-bve. 7 irwell: 


( 
all this. 
I 


must What a 
| 


be!’ Captain Zebedee contin 


, sir strap 


If. as Twemlow strode away 
oht step of a mountain savage, 
habit 


‘king even larger than himself from 


xa lone staff from foree of 


of chestnut hair and beard around 
‘Never did see such a hairy chap 
showed no signs of it when ‘a was 


ind Miss 


the 


1 
smooth in 
Hot- 


They calls it 


‘Liza quite 
Must 


, 
| reckou 


neck. come of 


{ 


sh. from the foll been so bushy. 


» think as my beard was a pretty 
but, Lord 
] 


WOU 


ble SS me and 


, 
imple; 
it all go on his nose! If 
: i ; 

ideth that over the face 


‘a will 


wish the poor.” 


of squire 
ravish him, as the wicked 


mlow had many sad thines to con 
and among them the impending loss 
s grand mane. After divers delays, 
and much evi 
of things self-evident—in the spirit 


drove Sir Horatio Nelson to pin a 


ifinitude of forms, 


icate of amputation to the sleeve of 


had 


Twemlow left be 


st arm 


| that 


Twemlow estab 


this 
he was the 
ipon the coast of Africa, and having 
captured in the service of his coun 


is entitled at least to restoration. 


. 11797 . . 

ich a case Small l1berality Was shown 

se days, even as now prevaileth, 
as 


object of all in authority being to be 


out of it. At 
ll weary, 


upon those who are 
v} en he Was becoming we 
nothing but an Enelishman’s love of 
yuntry and desire to help in her dan- 
prevented him 


pursuits 


from turning to pri- 


wherein he held a key to 


1e—he found himself restored to his 
Army, and appointed to an- 
regiment, which happened to be 
flune to the 
ids, until peace should return, his pros- 


< in the 


of officers. Then he 


of wealth beyond reckoning, and 
“lin a black leather trunk materials 
But, as 
is uncertain, he told his beloved one 


secret of 


th their weight in diamonds 
his great discovery, which 
in sweet ignorance of mankind, re 
ded as of no importance. 
But as wars appear and disappear, na 
ns Wax and wane, and the holiest prin 
of the scotf of 
ie next, yet human nature is the same 
throughout, it would be 


ples become 


one age 


wrong to cast no 


clance the French 


even with 


our shores—at the remarkable 


His voung man, and the circumstances 


up to it For with keen insigh 


civilized thought, wh 1 yearns 


deepest remorse for those bilessil 


Which itsell 


: . — 
Has banished, he knew thi 
he held a master-key 
Mvycerinus 


King 


treasuries 


Croesus and every 


other 


the world 


With tis ta yvho can min 
ister needs 


may, when 


le towards 


his f¢ 
but he 


race 1s the master ot 


Lnemr 
Twemlow had been e 
bh 


adly etore relat 


coast “as I 


Southeombe) to the mountainous d 
far inland, by the great King Golo « 
Quack was nation, 


tv stature Here 
understand and be un 
the 


white men as of canine origin 


lancuage Lo 


stood: while who consid 


King, 
with him, and prepared to make | 


Then Twemlow was 


sent 
‘chiefs, to the land of the 


licine-man, to win Queen 


va for the great King Golo. But 


strange is the perversity of 


holding this man of a pearly 


s the moon, and as soft as : ver—tor 


he took many 
tanned—with 


months to get properly 


one long gaze of am 
ment yielded to him what he 
another Ad 
might pe 


soug! 


varf and a whipster he 
among the great darkies aro 


for he had 


ind 
her 


¢ 


only six feet and one inch 
Ol | } 


stature, and forty-two inches rou 


ind the 
taste, tone and 
quality more than covered defect of quan 
titv. The sight of male members of her 
race had 


but, to her fine 


chest 


never moved her, because she h id 


] - 4] . , 1 . 
heard of their wickedness; but the gaze 


of this white man, so tender and so inno 


cent, set her a lone course of wonder 
dre 
h il 
where no one was allowed to dist 
For she never had felt 
wanted nobody to notice it 


ine about herself. Then she back, 


ind, 


irb her. 


and passed into the private 
like this before, 
and she 

But the Houla maidens, with the deep 
est interest in matters that came ho 
them 


ne to 
held 
iin 
parted to the angelic stranger, as plainly 


outside 


understanding 
council with their mothers, and these 


their 











is modesty permitted, the distressing re 
ilts of | hiteness, and implored him 
to « further harm was done. 
Tw ed tl he had tumbled 
Into and the Ol ly Way 
out o ton e otf. Givin pi lees 
to re 1 > ns at the latest, he 
n n to the n young 
Quer ( 1b' sO Vy § irpa sed 
bY race nd expectine te hort 
ened t head, returned with all speed 
to the ¢ t King Golo. Honesty is the 
best ( is we all kno SO ¢ that 
e » prove it—and the English 
man § that the tale would be darker 
Prom tiv 11} f his bl k attendant The 
necr mol eh i or much enduring 
mind, but t tidings outwent his phi 
LOso} lle ordered Twemlow’s head 


to come off dinner-time, and, alas, that 
roval ld kept very early hours; 
nd 1 poor captain, corded to a tree, 
sniffed s the growth of od roast, 
whi ] never should taste, and could 
only succeed in suecession of fare. Kor 


enlightened King had dis 


ded the taste of the nations around 


him, it was not half so certain as the pris 
hed that his preji li 


he relish of a candid rival in 


uuld have wis idice 


While Twe upon 


this nice question, and sympathising deep 


was dwelling 


Tuloo, the 


ith the animal on the spit, 

head cou x of the realm, appeared, 
in ancient negro full of wisdom and re 
soure Discovering that the white man 
set more value on his head than is usual 
V 1. these philosophers he proposed con- 
ditions which were eagerly accepted, and 
releasing the captive, led him into his 

¢ 


own hut Here the man of 


wisdom spat 


+ 


three times into his very ample bosom, to 


, anda 


corner something which he handled 


exorcise evil spells took from a hole 
In the 


uUly,and with a touch as light 
Following everything with 


very care f 
is possibk 
his best eyes, Twemlow perceived in the 
hand of Tuloo a spongy-looking substance 
of conical form,and in colour and size very 
like a but 

‘*Kneel here, my son, and 
[ tell you,” the old man 
Then he 
covering from the white 
shoulders, and beginning im- 
ly below the eyes, brushed all the 
cheeks and the chin, throat and neck and 
upper part of the bosom, with the substance 


morel, possessing a peculiar 


golden CLOW 
move not until 
and 


stripped off all 


whispered, was obeved. 
} ; 


neck and 


mediate 
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in his hand, from which a yellow 
p issed, moist rather than dusty, 
open pores, ‘*Tn one moon you W 
beast of the woods, and in two vou 
return to the Queen that loves y 
Councillor Tuloo, with a sly little 


But 


spect 


Twemlow was robbed of ho se 
by the growth of a forest abo 

} , 

and when he was sent again to Que 


glance of lo 


bonga, and the dewy 
at the very first wink into a stony 
because of his face being cover 
hair—he himself that he 
he inflict a very difl 
impression upon ladies. 
not hair in Eng 
the back of their own heads, and fr 


said to 
where co ild ! 
For these « 
have too much 


their admirers’. 
Councillor Tuloo was gifted with a. 
thing 
7 } 
llow toaman who has never yet 


understanding of a which 
sha 
of false He said to King G 
‘IT know what As |k 

never had thought about men, 


might crawl, and be only a hog to 


bottoms. 
women are. 
she 


But her eyes have been opened to | 
white man, and there is room for a bla 
one to go into them. 
at hand, it will 


And unless you a 
‘wae 
be aone 


by some one els 
In short, all was managed so beaut 

ly that in six more moons the coy Ma 

ga split the Durra straw with King Go 

amid vast rejoicings and in din almost 

equal to that which a wedding in Wales 

But 

considered needful to keep up her Majes 


arouses. from time to time it \ 
ty’s repulsion by serving Erle Twemlovy 
with another dose of that which woul 
have created for the English fair capillary 
attraction. Thus he became a great fa 
vourite with the King, who listened w 
deep interest to his descriptions of 1 
houseful of beads and buttons to be ea 
ed in England by a little proper manag 
ment of Tuloo’s magic dust. Before very 
long it was arranged that as soon as a good 
supply of Pong could be collected, Twem 
low should be sent back to the coast a 
placed under the charge of Bandelial 
who was now a tributary of this great 
King. And here he might have waite: 
years and years—for the trading statioi 
was abandoned now—but for the benev« 
lence of Captain Southcombe, who, being 
driven to the eastward of lis course upo 
one of his returns from India, stood in : 
little further to enquire about his friend 
and with no small pleasure conveyed hin 
home. 
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CHAPTER LX 


NO DANGER, GENTLEME? 


‘many 
oucnht 
» did not 


1LKe 


planned 
to be well digested 


in due course C 
at least of the forty-two peo 


forty 
» Sat down to consider it For as 


use of tongue is understood, 


vas not allowed to opstruet 
» duti 


yw every person in the parish of 


1 


10n tiie 


mo 


which seems to be a 


ure 
thouch a 


Latin for a knife, C 
ture more forcibly as 
others of locality less favoured, 
in this muster of good people and 
ings. At the Admiral 
itended nothing more tl 


the 


t 


outset, the 


cvoodness of th » 

cing homeahusband for the dat 

but Enelisl 
P 


rbear the pleasure of killing two 


the house; what 
] , 

vith one stone ¢ 

first 


and Sir Charles at onee saw 


was Stubbard who suggested 
the 
vith the Marquis of 
Captain Stubbard 
| never admired anybody, not even 

lf—without which there is no hap- 


much less Mr. Pitt, or Lord Nel 


or the King, until justice was done 


of it, especially 


Southdown coming. 


the race of Stubbard, and their hands 
plunged into the Revenue. But now, 
return to its 
yper home in England, this Captain had 
n paid well for doing the very best 

that a man can do, 7. e., nothing. 
could not help desiring to celebrate 


} 


er since the of the war 


s,and as soon as he received his invi 
to the host and put it 
The Admiral soon entered into 
views, and as guests were not farmed 
the head as yet at tables entertaining 
-respect, he perceived the advantage 
cood dinner scored to his credit with 

ty at the cost of twenty; and Stubbard’s 
‘oposal seemed thoroughly well timed, 
» long was it now since the leaders of 
Defence had celebrated their own vigil- 


tion, he went 
] 
arivyv. 


depend 


1d these 


minated foi 
lly extinct. Trimmers, 


equally ¢ 


} 


ana 


time-sery 


hypocrites feared him, as thieves 


an honourable dow; and 


none ce 


his words against one 
wou hy ] 


when 


ave made him unpopulat 


perjury means popularity 
the present, however, self-respect « 


and no one thought any the worst 


lordship for not having found him a 


Especially with ladies, who insist on tt 


in men as a pleasant proof of their sex 
Lord Southdown had always bee n a prime 
and an mis 


Ana to add to his 


favourite, vuthority largely 


quoted. 


influence ] 


possessed a quick turn of temper, 


r’e ndered it very Tre able to acree 
him. 
. i ; : ; 
Lord Southdown was thinking, as le 
led Miss Darling to her chair at the head 
| table, that he 


pleasing young woman, though 


of the never had seen a more 


ne a 


at her taste in preferring » brown young 
man on her left to his elegant friend Lord 
Dashville Also ] 


so much, among the young officers of his 


1e marvelled at hearing 


acquaintance, concerning the 
the younger sister, and so little al 
far sweeter young person—at 
opinion. For verily Dolly was not: 
cone, her 
and he Vr 


‘ ely 
tL Spark 


best: her beautiful colour was 


neck had lost its sprightly turn, 


gray eyes moved heavily instead of 
ling. 
her mind,” 


‘*That girl has some burden upon 
he thought as he watched her 
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with 
hie r 
look to see 

Kor the 


VOU 


interest and pity; 


‘she has put on 
dress any how and she does not even 


vho is looking at her!” 


Sussex,’ as the 


Belle of all 


cs entitled her, was ill at ease 


with herself, and ready to quarrel with 
except herself, She had con 


science enough to confess, whenever she 
t away from it, that for weeks 
lis she had been slipping far and 


further from the true and honest course. 


Sometimes h a pain like a stitch in the 
side, the truth would spring upon her; 

nd perhaps for a moment she would won 
der at herself, and hate the man mislead 
ing her But this happened chiefly when 
he was present, and said or did something 


to vex her; and then he soon 


set 1t to 


rights again, and made everything feel 


delightful. And this way of having her 
MISeIVINGS ¢ ised hh ide them easier when 
they came again with no one to appease 


them Kor she began to think of what 
he had done, and how kind and consider 
ate his mind must be, and how hard it 
must seem to mistrust him. 


Another thing that urged her to keep 


1 P } 
on now, without making any fuss about 
is the wonderful 


style her sister 
had shown since that hairy mon- 
ster came back again. It was manifest 
that the world contained only one man of 
any high qualities, and nobody must dare 
to think even twice about any conclusion 
he laid down. He had said to her, with 


a penetrating glance—and it have 


been that to g 


¢ J ] , 
that dangerous people were about, and no 


must 


t through such a thicket 


girl possessing any self-respect must think 
of w l The 


anderine on the shore alone. 
more she was spied upon and admonish- 


ed, the more she would do what she 


thought right; and a man who had lived 


among savages for years must be a queer 
judge of propriety. But, in spite of all 
these defiant thoughts, her heart was very 
low, and her mind in a sad flutter, and she 


co ild not 


her fa- 
Supposing that she was fright- 


even smile as she met 
ther’s gaze. 


ened at the 


the guests, and the 
noise of many tongues, and the grandeur 
yple, the gentle old man made 
a little signal to her to come and havea 


number of 


or the per 


Whisper with him,as a child might do, 


under courtesy of the cood 
But Dolly 


the 


company. 
feigned not to understand, at 
» penalty of many a heart-pang. 

The dinner went on with a very merry 
sound, and a genuine strength of enjoy- 
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ment, such as hearty folk have who 
one another, and are met together 
cut capers of wit, but refresh the 

And if ai 


be so arranged that 


VW 


ll and fine principles. 


ner party can 
live per cent. has any trouble on its 
the gentleman who whips away the } 
{ 


it a guinea a mouth, will have to vo 
with a face of willow pattern. 
The other whose mind was aw 


her food, and reekless of its own 


ment, was Blyth Scudamore’s mot 

gentle a lady as ever tried never to t 
of herself. In spite of all goodness 
faith in the like, she had enough to 1 
her very miserable now, whenever s 
lowed herself to think about it, and 
was fifty-nine minutes out of sixty 

a brief account of her son’s escap 


Etaples had reached her,through the 
Captain 
means to get 
miral. 


ness of Desportes, who 
a letter delivered to thx 
That brave French officer 
most highly of the honourable cond 
English friend, but 
hope of his safety. 


his had very 

Kor he added the 
sult of his own inquiries to the stat 

of M. Jalais, and from these it was « 
that poor Scuddy had set forth alon 
a rickety boat, ill found and ill fitted 
meet even moderate weather in the oy 
Channel. Another 
had done the like, after lurking in 
forest of Hardelot, but he had been ree 
tured by the French at the outset of 
had 
been so retaken; and the Captain (wv 
had not his letter until it 


too late to interfere, by reason of his oy 


voung Englislin 


hopeless voyage. Scudamore 


received 


despatch to Dieppe) had encountered 
sharp summer gale just then, which n 
have proved fatal to the poor old b 
The only chance was that some Eng 
ship might have picked up the wander 
and if so the highly respected Admi 
would have heard of it before he 
this letter. As no such tidings had bee 
received, there could be little doubt ab 


recelv¢ 


the issue in any reasonable mind. B 


the heart of a woman is not a mind, 
the man that is born of her might as we 
forego the honour. 

However, as forty people were q 
happy, the wisest course is to rejoin them 
The ladies were resolved upon this oc 
sion to storm the laws of usage which 
quired their withdrawal before the toast 
began; and so many gentle voices cha 
lenged the garrison of men behind the 


SPRINGHAVEN 


that terms of unusual scope were’ so forth, 
| It was known that the Mar- bid you look at the result 

uuld make a fine speech—short, selves. Is there a man in France whos 
efore all the finer—in proposing body is his own if he can carr 


f the evening, ~~ 1) OULITE it ntures to seek 


our Country.” 

of Mrs. Stubbard 
hear every words: 

d vo and discuss thre ir own a 


, ahs , 
possibiy those OF their neigi 


it the gentlemen must endure trip} \ hold dear, a 


nee till his lordship had Spo Wil ) or} } r We have 


he Admiral replied. Faith 
rrangement, because she fore t it any 
would make them ve ry late: he hts of 
led to the wishes of so many kind ‘here 


ruests, consoled with the thought minded LlOW DADDI t abstra non 
would be supported by some one sense, and even, I ¢ \ raitors 
left hand, who would be her up But, on the whole,w ave stood together 
wv life and therefore have n been trodden on 


en all had done well, except the How it may end is within the knowledge 


‘Toresaid, and vood will born of rood of the Almighty but already there 
is crowning comfort with joecund = are signs that v all] helped, if we 


ire, and the lone oak table, rich of continue to he ip Ours 


ind dark with the friction of a hun ‘And now for the occasion of ou 
ears, shone in the wavering flow of og e We rejoice most hearti 
th the gleam of purple and golden our good host, the vigilant Defend 
t, the glance of brilliant glass that puz shores, ‘restoration to | 
ie light with its claim to shadow, * pather, a still more delig) 
e glow of amber and ametlvst brace Pa Bri 1 officer, who has 


decanted to settle that question ‘ . we knew alreac 


bold Admiral, standing up, said, stops a British officer. I sec 
in the lights, that we may see struck so keenly with the fore 


En ‘ ; 
yrdship. remark, because he himsel 


‘I like to speak to some intelligence,” it, that I must beg 


the guest, who was shrewd at an an hi his glass, 


er And Dolly, being quick at occa stop him from tossing 
seized it, and in the shifting of chairs am getting astray from my te; vill 


ier OWn Tor some one elise clear ny poor head with what you can 
curtains were drawn across t see through.’ 

ern window, to close the conflict be The Marquis of Southdow led his 
n God's light and man’s, and then this olass from a bottle of grand i hamper 
known gentleman, having placed his tin—six of which had been laid most soft 

ttle handily for he never “put wine ly nh a cup voard of t for his 


1@ Walnscote 


it filled again, and 


o two whites,” to use his own expres- 1 and then he |] 
arose with his solid frame as tran aw his meaning bril 
as a rock, and his full-fronted head **Our second point is tl 


‘a piece of it. Every gentleman bow french, and of this we may 


his bow, and waited with silent re ourseives. They have not 
ect for his words, because they would for the ve ry vood reason that 
true and simple. would come out to fight: but 
My friends, I will take it for granted the same thing, because 
t we all love our country, and hate its it over as a hopele ss job. 
nies. Wemay like and respect them too many ups and downs to say tl 
sonally, for they are as good as we are; are out of danger yet but vhen u 
it we are bound to hate them collective fleets have been chasing Lhbeirs ail ove! 
as men who would ruin all we love. the world, are they likely to come and 
For the stuff that is talked about free- meet us in our own waters? Nelson has 


dom, democracy, march of intellect, and anchored at Spithead, and is rushing up 
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has heard to-day, santly at a friend who said, “ Sti 





isual impetuosity. Every man Admiral,” he was called from tl 





the 
k to his own business, even the and in the climax of the roar slipped 
elson nd he might not meddle for a moment, unheeded, and mean 
| or anybody else up Chan make due apology to his guests as si 

S Ne yn is not the sort of man he came back. 





Oo JUuMp Into a chaise at Portsmouth if 


r" sl very Smallest Chance or the 




















( con V t your us ‘ —_— . 
“as CHAPTER LX] 
Vy ¢ iriendads, we have aone out 
lave some right to be proud of DISCHARGED FROM DUTY 
















: should depart from our nature W HILE loyalty thus rejoiced and t 
nh ¢ sed that right The na in the warmth of its own geniality, a 
ture of an Englishman is this—to beafraid who was loyal to himself alone, a 
f nothing but hisown renown. Feeling no geniality about him,was watching 
this it truth will-avoid offence by contempt these British doings. Car 
! is a crime my admiration of the tethered his stout black horse, w} 
diers and sailors here, yet beg served a better master, in a dusky di 
them for once to remember themselves,as dark-winged trees at the back of 
enabled me to propose, and all eastern shrubbery. Here the good 
resent to pledge, the welfare of our King might rest unseen, and consider the 
and Country terious ways of men; for the main 
The Marquis L\ lis glass above his” proach was by the western road, and 
iit l sp ew a slngie aroyp, al shades of evening stre tched their ar 
though it was a bumper, then drained it the peaceful vawh of sunset. And 
it a draught, inverted it, and cleverly he found good stuff spread by nat 
napped it in twain upon the table, with more worthy of his attention, and 
ther hand laid on his heart, and ing back his forelegs, fared as we 5 
. long low reverence to the company. the iron between his teeth permitted 
‘hereupon up stood squires and dames, Then the master drew his green ridin 
d repeating the good'toast, pledged it, coat of thin velvet closer round him, 






h a deep bow to the proposer; and buttoned the lappet in front, becausi 






s many of the gentlemen as understood had heavy weight in the pockets. Kk 





the art, without peril to fair neighbours, ing warily along the lines of shadow 





snapped the glass gained a place of vantage in the sli 





His lordship was delighted, and in the’ bery, a spot of thick shelter having lox 


spirit of the moment held up Is hand, of outlook. Aboveand around him hu 






which meant, ‘‘Silence, silence, till we a curtain of many-pointed ilex, and before 
ull sing the National Anthem!’ In a hima barberry bush, whose coral clust 
clear loud voice he led off the strain, Erle caught the waning light. In this sn 







Twemlow from his hairy depths struck in, nook he rested calmly, leaning against thi 
hen every man, following as he might, ilex trunk,and finished his little prepara 
and with all his might, sustained it, and tions for anything adverse to his plans 
} the ladies, according to their wont, gave In a belt which was hidden by his velve 


proolt of the heights t 








hey can seale upon coat he wore a short dagger in a sheath o 
shagreen, and he fixed it so that he co 

Phe Admiral,standing,and beating time draw it in amoment, without unfastening 

now and then with his heel—though all the riding-coat. Then from the pockets 

the time deserved incessant beating—en- on either side he drew a pair of pistols, 

joved the performance a great deal more primed them well from a little flask, and 

an if it had been much better, and join- replaced them with the butts beneath thi 
ed inthe main roar as loudly ashethought Jlappets. + ‘Death for at least three men 









Us position as host permitted, For al he muttered, ‘if they are fools enoug 
hough he was nearing the haven now of to meddle with me. My faith, thes 
hreescore vears and ten, his throat and Darlings are grown very grand, on the 
heart were so sea-worthy that he could strength of the land that belongs to us!’ 
very sweetly have outroared them all. For he heard the popping of champagne 






But while he was preparing just to prove corks, and the clink of abundant silver, 
if encouraged, and smiling very plea- and tuning of instruments by the band 





1X 


\ 


Vhat are you afraid of ? 


SPRINGHAVEN. 


e saw the flash of 

Ss rving-men, and 
and altho 

i in his 


I 
it} 
t Util 


aman might seem to count 
who sees such things, 
sicht of. The 


lose 
© distances 
points bee 
retired masses, 
ined his dreary watch, with his 
‘coming darker. As the sound of 
ood led by 
1 ¢ 


his unfed vigil fre 


OC 


‘oe 11 . 
voices, and OT & miaout 
fare, came to ym 


] 4] } } 
en WINndOWS OF the dining-room, his 


} 
+ 


is notenlarged at all, and the only 


‘or his lips was to swear at 


Kor the 


. : 
British 


dining-room was at the 


, some fifty vai awav from 


t 


d its principal window faced the 


but his lurking-place afforded a 


of the southern easements oblique ly. 
ugh these he had seen that the lamps 
i heard of 


brought, 


v noise, the clapping of hands, 


the increase 


and 


vial cheers at the rising of the 
Marquis. 


Kerehiel 


1 
\t last he saw a white 


ie window nearest to him, the window 


ie Admirals little st dy, which open 
ce a double door the eastern 


With 


l body stiff and lacking nourishment, 


upon 
ss-plat. an ill-eonditioned mind, 
crossed the grass in : w long strides, 
was admitted without ord. 
What a time y 
ig it up,” he whispered to the 
D Dolly. ‘‘Where are the candles ? 
nust strike a light. Surely you might 
Bolt 


1 
close 


aw 
I wi 


trem- 


ou have been! us 


the door. W hile I 


1 
the 


» brought one. 
ce a light, and curtains qui 
Don't 
to 


nonsense. 


but leave the window open. 
that is 


now 


child be 


Too 


like a 


lipped. 


iKe, rolng 


late for 
ae 


CV) 187 
PLY chiid: 


As he spoke he was striking a ] 


passion 
ein vie 


road to i 


nered 


Came 
} 
ri xpl un that 
His rudeness sett 
pose. The misery 
she would do what w: 
; Her face Was as 
in dress, but her dark eyes flashe« 
lace. 
‘* There is: key that.opens it 
as she pointed to the bookease 
forbid you to touch it, sir.” 


us 


Carne’s only reply w 








key from the upper glass door of the 


book-shelves, which fitted the lock of the 


Admiral’s desk, though the owner was not 


aware ot it In a moment the intruder 
had unloeked the high and massive stand 
mn@-desk, thrown back the cover, and 
placed one candi stick among the docu 
ments Many of them he brushed aside, 
as useless for his purpose, and became be 


ildeved amone the rest, for the Com 
mander of the Coast-defenece was not a 
man of order He hever knew where to 
put a thing, nor even where it might have 
put itself, but found a easual home for 


any paper that deserved it This lack of 


method has one compensation, like other 
human defects, to wit, that it puzzles a 
clandestine searcher more deeply than 
evpher or eryptogram. Carne had the 
Admiral’s desk as wide us an oyster 
thrown back on his valve, and just be 
ing undertucked with the knife, to make 
him go down easily. Yet so great was 
the power of disorder that nothing could 
‘Watch at 


the door,” he had said to Dolly; and this 


be made cut of anything 


suited her intention 

For while he was thus absorbed, with 
his b iCkK towards her, she ope ned the door 
a little, and presently saw the trusty 
land 
hung upon his labours. ‘Tell my father 


Charles come hurrying by, as if Eng 
to come here this moment; go softly, and 

: : . . 
say that I sent you As she finished her 
whisper she closed the door, without any 
sound, and stood patiently 


Show me where it 


s: come and find 


it for me. Everything here is in the 
vilest mess,” cried Carne, growing reck- 
‘*T want the 
despatch of this morning, and I find tai 


lors’ bills, way to make water-proof black- 


less with wrath and hurry. 


ing, a list of old women, and a stump of old- 


pipe! Come here, this instant, and show 
me where it is.” 

‘If vou forget vour good manners,” 
answered Dolly, still keeping in the dark 
near the door, ‘‘ I shall have to le ie you, 
Surely you have practice enough in spy 
ing, to find what you want, with two can- 
dles.’ 

Carne turned for a moment, and stared 
her. Her attitude surprised him, but 
he eould not believe in her courage to 
rebel She stood with her back to the 
door, and met his gaze without a sign of 


There are no official papers here,” he 
said, after another short ransack; ‘‘ there 
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must have been some, if this desk 
one. Have you dared to delude m 


showing the wrong desk 7” 





Dolly met his ¢ 


ze still,and then 
ed towards him. The band had struc 
and the company were singing with 
patriotic roar, Which rang very nob 
the distance ‘Britannia,rule the aves 
Dolly felt like a Briton as the words 
ed through her, and the melody lifte 
proud heart. 

** You have deluded vourself,” she s 
standing proudly before the baffled s 
‘vou have ransacked my father's priy 
desk, which I allowed you to do. bee; 
He leaves 


open half the time, because he is 


my father has no secrets. 
an 
of honour. He is not a man of plots,a 
wiles, and trickery upon women. And 
you have deluded yourself, in drean 
that a daughter of his would betray 
Country.” 

‘By the God that made me, I will 
your life!” eried Carne in French, as 
dashed his hand under his coat to di 
his dagger: but the pressure of the des 
had displaced that, so that he could 1 
find it. She thought that her time 
come, and shrieked—for she was not at 
heroic, and loved life very dearly—but s} 
could not take her eyes from his, nor tum 
to fly from the spell of them; all she cou 
do was to step back; and she did so int 
her father’s arms. 

‘* Ho!” eried the Admiral, who lad « 
tered with the smile of good cheer 
good company glowing on his fine « 
countenance; ‘‘my Dolly and a strang 
at my private desk! Mr. Carne! I hav 
had a glass or two of wine, but my eyes 
must be playing me extraordinary tric 
A gentleman searching my desk, and aj 
parently threatening my dear daughit 
Have the kindness to explain, before you 
attempt to leave us.” 

If the curtain had not been drawn across 
the window, Carne would have made | 
escape, and left the situation to explain it 
self. But the stuff was thick, and it got 
between his legs; and before he could slij 
away, the stout old Admiral had him by 
the collar with a sturdy grasp, attesti 
the substance of the passing generatio 
And a twinkle of good-lumour was in t 


old eyes still—such a wonder was | 
Dolly that he might be doing wrong 
laying hands of foree upon a visitor o! 
hers. Things as strange as this had bee 
within his knowledge, and proved to be o! 





SPRINGHAVEN 


; es 
a oon 


QUICKLY 30LTI THE DOOR.’ 


harm—with forbearance But his ‘‘what is life to me after losing you?” 


s grew stern, as Carne tried to dash his She 
1 off. to release 


If you value your life, you will let me threw 


made noi \ ° it took cood eare 


lover Then he 
himself with al veight 
said the young man to the old one. and she he floor 
I will not let you go, sir, till vou clear Her Clasp relaxed, and he 
A gentleman must seethat he is her eves 


him 
for 
had encountered father’s 
ind to do SO. If | prove to pe wrong, blood, and she swooned away | 
ll apologise What! Are yougoing dead 
re at me? You would never be such Carne 
i coward!” door His breath was short, and |} 
He dropped upon the floor, with a bul trembling 


arose quickly, and 


Is bod vy 
but the wits of the ti 


altor were 
i his brain, and his course of duty end active still ee 


e something to 


all th » thought as he 


Carne dashed aside the curtain,and show for 


nearly through the window, when glanced atthe bodies on the floor. ‘* Thos 


‘rs may not have heard this 


vhite arms were cast round his waist 
! 


hose 
threw himself forward with all his vhere it is now, and | ” 
and wreneched at the little hands 


the sound of the pistol 


had rung throug) 


ved around him, but they heldtogether of the 


clenched iron. ‘* Will you force me when the 


vine Was at their ii} 


ill you?” ‘* You may, if you like” were nodding to one another a 
s the dialogue of these lovers. sprang up and then fell back trembli: 
The strength of a fit was in her despair. and several men ran towards the d 


aoor 


set her bent knees against the win Charles, the footman, met them there 


frame, and a shower of @lass fell be with his face whiter than his napkin, and 
held up bis hands, but could not 
convulsive grasp. ‘*Let me come Erle Twe 


een them; but she flinched not from 


‘smlow dashed past him and down 
the passage; and Lord Southdown 


‘* Gentlemen. see to the ladies 


x, that I may shoot myself,” Carne said 
nted, for his breath was straitened ; 
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There has 








~~ 





been some | ttle mishap, | fear. Bob and 
Arthur, come with me.” 

Twemlow was first at the study door, 
and finding it fastened, struck with all his 


force, and shouted, at the very moment 


hen Carne stood before the tr ie desk of 
othies (,ood door, and wood bolt.’ mut 
tered Carne ‘*my rule is never to be hur 
ried DV NOILSeS Dolly Vill be quiet for a 


quarter Of an hour and the old gentle 


man forever All I want is about two 


Twemlow stepped back a few yards, 
and then with a good start delivered a 
rushing kick; but the only result was a 
ir of his lee through the sole of his thin 
dress sandal 

The window!” cried the Marquis. 
‘We'll stop here; you know the house; 
take the shortest cut to the window. 
Whoever is there, we shall have him so. 
1 am too slow Bov Bob, go with him.” 

‘What a fool I was not to think of 
that!’ shouted Twemlow, as he set off 
for the nearest house door, and unluckily 
Carne heard him. He had struck up the 
ledge of the desk with the butt of the pis 
tol he had fired, and pocketing a roll of 
fresh despatches he strode across the body 
of the Admiral, and with a glance at Dol 
ly—whose eyes were wide open, but her 


face drawn aside, like a peach witha split 
stone out he went. He smiled as he 
heard the thundering of full-bodied gen 
tlemen against the study door, and their 
oaths, as they damaged their knuckles and 
knee-caps Then he set off hot foot. but 
was stopped by a figure advancing from 
the corner of the house 

This was not a graceful figure, as of 
gentle maiden, nor venerable and slow of 
foot, as that of an ancient mariner, but a 
man in the prime of strength, and largely 
endowed with that blessing—the mate of 
truth Carne perceived that he had met 
his equal, and perhaps his better, in a 
bout of muscle, and he tried to escape by 
superior mind. 

Twemlow, how glad Iam that I have 
met you! You are the very man I want- 
ed. There has been a sad accident in 
there with one of the Admiral’s pistols, 
and the dear old man is badly wounded. 

am off for a doctor. for my horse is at 


I 
hand For God's sake run in, and hold 
his head up, and try to staunch the bleed 
ing. Ishall be back in half an hour with 
the man that lives at Pebbleridge. Don't 


lose a moment. Particulars hereafter.” 
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‘Particulars now!” replied Twe 
sternly, as he planted himself bef 
cousin. ** For vears I have lived 
liars,and they called a lie Crom, a 
shipped it If this is not Crom. 
you bolt t 


1e door ?” 

‘* You shall answer for this, wli 
allows. If the door was bolted. ]i 
have done it. Let me pass; tl 
chance depends On my speed.’ 

Carne made a rush to pass, but 17 
low caught him by the breast, an 
him. ‘'Come back,” he said, fi 
‘‘and prove your words. Without 
you go no further.” 

Carne seized him by the throat 
mighty beard, like a collar of hemp 
tected him, and he brought his big 


fist like a hammer upon the traitor’s 
head. Carne wrenched at his dave 
but failed to draw it, and the two st 
men rolled on the grass, fighting lik: 
bull-dogs. Reason, and thought, and « 
sense of pain were lost in brutal fu 
they writhed, and clutched, and due 
one another, gashing their knuckles 
enashing their teeth, frothing with « 
another's blood, for Carne bit like a tig 
At length tough condition and poy 
endurance got the mastery, and Twe1 
planted his knee upon the gasping bn 
of Carne. 


‘*Surrend,” he said, for his short bi 
could not fetch up the third syHabl« 
Carne with a sign of surrender lay o1 


back, and put his chin up. and shut 
eyes as if he had fainted. Twemlow 
self-congratulation waited a little to 
cover breath, still keeping his knee in 
post of triumph, and pinning the 
right arm to his side. But the foe's 
hand was free, and with the eyes s 
shut, and a continuance of gasping, 
left hand stole its way to the left po« 
quietly drew forth the second pistol, pres 
ed back the hammer on the grass, 
with a flash (both of eyes and of fi 
fired into the victor’s forehead. The t 
umphant knee rolled off the chest 
body swung over, as a log is rolled by t 
woodman’s crowbar, and Twemlow’s | 


was o1 the grass, and his eyes were clos 
to the moonlight. 

Carne scrambled up and shook hims« 
to be sure that all his limbs were sou: 
‘*Ho, ho, ho!” he chuckled; ‘it is 1 
so easy to beat me. Why, who are yo 
Down with vou, then!” 

Lord Robert Chancton, a lad of ab 








SPRINGHA 


TWO STRONG MEN ROLLED ON THE 


is, had 


Lo 


1 
Cl 


dest son of the Marq 
try 


tne 


Ss nside the house, in ing 


vay 
short-cut to the door, and coming 


er the pistol was fired, made a very 
il rush at the enemy ith a DIOV 


yuutt Carne sent ng 


he shrubs and trees, 


dashing among t 
and 


Was In the sadaie, 


other minute 


ying towards the ancestral ruins 


e struck into the main road through 


land just missed 


passed 


\s hi 
erounds, Carne 
in of the bridle another | 


hil r 


porseman 


ll, and irging a ary 


the 


The faces of the men shot | 


ailing 
lal. ast 
other wl 
but neither in the 


Tt 


l 


yard, and gaze 
iF 


barred t 


{ a snor 


hin 


aze aark ist 


the other, for 
But Carne, in another mo 


ab tree he 


mlight. 
{ thoug) 


t be Scudamore, probably fraught 


t that the man W ho had pass 


nus 


tidings. And the thought was 


not 
irmed, as he mett 


ard as ride they might; and then saw 


beacon on the headland flare. 
rht to heig 
red 


nt to point, and from heig Y 


a sprinkle of blood, the 
wn: and the roar of guns from the moon 


wo troopers riding 


From 
t, 


lights 


VEN 


GRASS, 


lit sea rade 


Then the rub 
ana } 
ore 


Ken 


bre 


al d 


ot earth oul 


fend hersell 


Lord So 


But, my de ar child, 


yvered, holaing the aoor ag 


strove 


to ent 


1e% ust one 


ted him to the 


have 


bring your poor sister out 


‘T have no sister. She! 


father, and the best thing sie can 


} 
to die. 





I feel that I could shoot her, if I 





~~. 


} 


had a pisto] Let me see him, where he 
lies.”’ 


‘But, my poor dear, you must think of 


others Your dear father is beyond all 
help Your gallant lover lies on the 
Grass Thev hope to bring him round, 


God willing! Go where you can be of 
use,’ 

How cruel you are! You must want 
to drive me mad. Let his father and mo 
ther see to him, while I see to my own 
father. If you had a daughter, you would 
understand. Am I erying? Do I even 
tremble ?” 

The Marquis offered his arm, and she 
took it in fear of falling, though she did 
not tremble: so he led her to her father’s 
last repose. The poor Admiral lay by the 
open window, with his head upon a stool 
which Faith had worked. The ghastly 
wound was in his broad smooth forehead, 
and his fair round cheeks were white with 
death. But the heart had not quite ceased 
to beat, and some remnant of the mind 
still hovered somewhere in the lacerated 
brain. Stubbard, sobbing like a child, 
was lifting and clumsily chafing one 
numb hand; while his wife, who had 
sponged the wound, was making the white 
Curis Wave W ith a fan she had shaped from 
a long official paper found upon the floor. 

Dolly was recovering from her swoon, 


and sat upon a stool by the bookease, 
faintly wondering what had happened, 
but afraid to ask or think. The corner 
of the bookease, and the burly form. of 
mi ibbard, concealed the window from 
her, and the torpid oppression which en 
sues upon a fit lay between her and her 
iWony Faith, as she passed, darted one 
vlance at her, not of pity, not of love, but 
of cold contempt and satisfaction at her 
misery 
Then Faith, the quiet and gentle maid, 
the tranquil and the self-controlled (whom 
every one had charged with want of heart, 
because she had borne her own grief so 
well), stood with the body of her father 
at her feet, and uttered an exceeding bitter 
ery. The others had seen enough of grief, 
as every human being must, but nothing 
half so sad as this They feared to look 
at her face, and durst not open lips to 
comfort her 
Don’tspeak. Don’tlookathim. You 
have no right here When he comes to 
himself, he will want none but me. I 


have always done everything for him 
since dear mother died; and I shall get 
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him to sit up. He will be so muc]} 
when he sits up. I can get him t 
if you will only go. Oh, father 
it is your own Faith come to ma 
well, dear, if you will only look at 

As she took his cold limp hai 
kissed it, and wiped a red splash f 
soft white hair, the dying man 
nature's feeling, that he was being 
ed by a child of his. A faint gleam 
through the dimness of his eyes, w! 
had not the power to close, and the 
ing to say *‘ farewell” contended y 
drooping of the underlip. She wa 
that he whispered, ‘* Bless you, dai 
though nobody else could have m 
out; but a sudden rush of tears imp 
her hearing, as rain brings higher 
down. 

‘Dolly too!’ he seemed to w 
next; and Faith made a sign to 
Stubbard. Then Dolly was brought 
fell upon her knees, at the other si 
her father, and did not know how 
ment as yet, and was scarcely sur 
having anything to mourn. But 
spread out her hands, as if for som 
to take them, and bowed her pale 
and closed her lips, that she might 
buked without answering. 

Her father knew her; and his year 
was not to rebuke, but to bless and « 
fort her. He had forgotten everyt] 
except that he was dying, with ada 
ter at each side of him. This appeare: 
make him very happy, about everyth 
except those two. He could not be 
pected to have much mind left; but 
last of it was busy for his children’s go 
Once more he tried to see them both 
whispered his last message to them—** 
give and love each other.” 

Faith bowed her head, as his fell ba 
and silently offered to kiss her sister 
Dolly neither moved nor looked at h: 
‘*As you please,” said Faith; ‘‘and p 
haps you would like to see a little n 
of your handiwork.” 

For even as she spoke, her lover's boi 
was carried past the window, with his 
ther and mother on either side, support 
his limp arms and sobbing. Then Do 
arose, and with one hand grasping 


selvage of the curtain, fixed one long ga 
upon her father’s corpse. There wer 
tears in her eyes, no sign of anguish 
her face, no proof that she knew or fi 
what she had done. And without a wo 
she left the room. 

















1 to the last, even hard to vou! 


th. as her tears fell upon the cold 


‘Oh, darling, how could you 
ved her sO ; 
is madness 


not hardness; it 


ir sister,” Lord Southdown said. 

ive had calamities enough 
Faith was fighting with all her 
iwainst an attack of hysterics, 
¢ long gasps to control her 


Lw 
oor child is qu 
of 


migh 


lil go replied Mrs. Stubbard: 
unfit W hat on 


se idamore A 


have 





Lady 


pecome 


s widow t done some 


doctor's widow was doing cood 


er In the first rush from the din 
mm, Lady Scudamore had been push 


Mrs. 
the 


less a 
al 


door she found it closed against her, 


DV ho person than 


rd: when last she reached 


itering the next room, saw the flash 
pistol fired at Twemlow Bravely 

e to the spot by the nearest out 
e could find, sne became at once 


y occupied with this new disaster 
vo men who ran up with a carriage 
» declared that the gentleman was as 
is a door-nail, and hastened to make 


their words by swinging him up 


s over head. But the lady made 
set him down and support his 
hile she bathed the wound, and 


to the house for his father and mo 
ind when he could be safely brought 
Ors, helped with her soft hands be 


is hair, and then 
that 


pecame so en 


ssed with him the arrival of her 


ost son was for several hours un- 
n to her 
Kor so many things coming all at once 


Urgent 
hand that 
was cold for ever; not a moment to 


e enough to upset any one 


vatches came hot for the 


vhen time had ceased for the man 
> Was to urge it. There were plenty 
officers there, but no one clearly enti 


to take command Moreover, the 


11C service clashed with the person il 
were for rush 


e of the moment. Some 


to the stables, mounting eve horse 


found, 
try, sword in hand, 


ry 


could be and seouring the 


for that infernal 


derer. Some, having just descried the 
of | the 


beacon headland, and 
ird the alarm-guns from shore and sea, 


from 


ciments, or 


re for hurrying to their re 
ps, or homes and families (according 


» the head-quarters of their life), while 
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others put their coats on to made or a 
the doctors in the county. who should 
fetch back lie \dmiral to this world 
that he might tell evervbody w it oO 
a Seudamore stood with his urge ae 
Spatches in the largwe well-candied ha ana 
vainly desired to deliver them Send 
for the Marquis suggested some one 
| ra Southaown came Without being 
sent tor I sha take this duty ipon 
mivsell he said as Lord Lieutenant of 
the county Captain Stubbard, as com 
mander Of the nearest post Will come 
With me and read these orders Gentle 
men, see that your horses are ready, and 
have all of the Admiral’s saddled Cap 


vour trust, and doub ridden far and 


hard My ord rs to you are a bottle ol 


wine and a sirloin of roast beef at once 
Kor the sailor was now in very low 
condition, weary, and worried, and in 


want of food Riding express al 


ging horses twice, not onee had he re 
cruited the inner man, who was ther 
fore quite unfit to wrestle with the power 


of sudden eric 


f When he heard of the 


Admiral’s death, he staggered as fia 
horse had stumbled under him, and his 
legs being stiff from hard sticking to sad 
dle; had as much as they could do to hold 
him up Yet he felt that he could not 
do the right thing how he eould not vo 


and deal with the « xpedient victuals, ne 


ther might he dare inty ide upon the la 
dies now so he went out to comtort him 
self by attending to the troubies of his 
foundered hors¢ ind by sheddin inseen 
among the trees the tears h had @ath 


1 +] 


ered in bis gentie eyes 

According to the surest law of nature 
that broken-down animal had been for 
gotten as soon as he was done with He 
would have iven his tour leos if he 
could legally dispose of them—for a sin 
ele draught of sweet delicious rapturous 
ecstatic ater but his bloodshot eyes 
soucht vainly and his welted toncwue 


found nothing we 


t. except the flakes of 


his own salt foam Until, with the help 
of the moon,a sparkle vorth more to his 
mind than all the diamonds he could 
draw a sparkle of the purest water 
gleamed into his dim eves from the dis 
tance Reealling to his mind's eves the 
grand date of his existence Vhen he was 
1 colt, and had a meadow to himself 


sparkling river at the ¢ nd of it, 


he set forth in good faith, and, 








to 
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tum 
hot 
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have 
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ere ! negotiate isthe ment and danger in the air So 
! i eaistat petween horst vas again abandoned to his 
( ( ( eS ( He mada SOUPCES md ve ine ell used to s 
\ it this tL cost ten en ized as Stlully and « 
EO TOO St f Iter the voung’ man Seudamo} 
ned to he ie frst young man wazed atter his lac ) 
i irt « the ce tr O follow a person stealthiiy is} 
| s rs ippea Lice cue e toones self respect Dut sc 
! y wadeners tf il in the lady’s walk and vesture 
s ga e Admiral no peace the young sailor to follow her. § 
wed ! >order one And peared to be hastening, with some s 
{ this rdener’s pride in his pose, and without any heed of « 
} qd not take an on stance, towards a part OF the C 
ra Ole ) r eu ne, trom the here no house was, ho Livin ( 
est mat ‘ pourhood riess ior company, nor even a bench t 
{ 1 Lhit lO Pe LOre Mi we Lpes pon The re -1 Was ho foot path 
endi Lo e plant th the d airection, nor anything to go to 
( i et-nun wd the eather be inland cliff that screened the Ha 
d he id soaked it ove id, even northeastern winds, and at its foot 
rT d it dutv to himself pool having no good name in the le 
\1 no > Teel ean take his nourish of the neighbourhood. Even P 
SO ind nature nverting her Twemlow would not vo near it late 
rial cle . hh Shie ould much the afternoon milking of the cows 
oO t eaten has provided Captain Zeb would much rather 
orse ean ehew his solids mto whole gale of wind in a twelve-foo 
iids re is a drop of juice in their than give one @lance at its dead ea 
npos en his artificial life has when the moon like a ghost stood o 
( O ) him 1 the bucket “She is going towards Corps 
s PSE “ or verv dl uid S tongue pit,” thought Seuddy “a cheerful 
iter-drops that sparkled on the at this time of night! She might 
He found them delicious, and fall into if unawares, In her present 
meed To more and very soon his’ of distraction lam absolutely boun 
nd coested that the et must follow her.’ 
come ¢ of the leaves, and there Duty fell in with his wishes, as it 
t re there Proceedin on this a knack of doing Forgettin: his 
nen he Tound it quite correct and ness, he followed, and became mort 
neas’ worth of dahlia is gone lous at every step Kor the maiden v 
» his Stomach by the time that Cap ed as in a dream, without regard of 
Scudamore came courteously to look thing, herself more like a vision tl 
ri ! cood substantial being To escape \| 
slvt n equal ignorance of his sumpt- Stubbard she had gone upstairs and | 
s repas ive him a pat of approval, ed herself In hie r bedroom,and then s } 
turning his head towards the sta out without ‘-hanginge dress, but throw 
ird, when he saw a white figure e@lid a dark mantle over it. This had { 
ftly through the trees bevond the off, and she had not cared to stop or tl 
of shrubbery Weary and melan- about it, but went on to her death exa 
is | vas, and bewildered with the as she went in to dinner. Her dress 
of disasters, his heart bounded white silk took the moonlight with as 
Vas he perceived that the heure was oleam like itself, and her clustering Cc 
of his Doll Dolly, the one love of (released from fashion by the power 
stealing Torth probably to mourn passion) fell, like the shadows, on 
the loss of her beloved father As sweet white neck. But she never ¢ 
e kine nothing of her share in that asked herself how she looked; she ne 
i ind therefore felt no anxte tv al turned round to admire her shadow 
wwout her purpose He would not morrow she would throw no shade, but 
de upon her grief; he had no right one; and how she looked, or what she w 
her comforter; but still she should would matter, to the world she used 
some one to look after her, at that think so much of, never more. 
of night, and with so much excite- 


Suddenly she passed from the moon 
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WHERE 


into the bl: a lonely thick 


hnout 


ickness of 
hroughn it, wit 


At tl 


dark pl 


nd foreed her Way t 
bruise or bottom of 


the 
the br 


e 
1 of 


rent. 


steep lay iong and she 


1 ‘ wrarz7ed int it 
t upon nK and gazed into il 


1 sane mind could look less 


All 
the 


nothing 


ling and light, 


above Wi 


dom of wind of 


moon 


as 2.ioom 


i: summer foliage; : 


horror, cold eternal stillness, and ob 


he new white 


Even t 
ck awoke no flutter upon t 


on everlasting. 


hat sullen 


‘east 


Dolly heaved a sigh and shuddered, bu 
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she did ni esitate. | 
dering, but her hea 

atonement, to give its 
stroved wd to jie too 


SOrrPOW 


ner eves The SOD 


Suddeniv a faint 


breast had brough 


ler m nd vi 
was fixed te 
e Tor the 
aeep tor sl 
erleam 
self-pity f1 


Voun?g nh 
her cherished treasures, bright KE 
of the girlish days when many 
vorshipped her. Taking from |] 
LHe SLIKEH Drala, She K ssed them 
them on the bank. They wer 
cood for me,” she thought the 
not perish with me.” 
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762 
Then, with one long sigh, she ealled up 
er tleeting courage and sprang upon 
i i { trunk which overhung the Vater 
0 no Dan to save me now,” 
eachedad the ¢ ( Or it 
| Dan! He will be sorry for m 
Lbs out « t 
H itin shoes for a moment 
ipon the black bark of the tree and, 
oO despa ig prayer to He ivehn, she 
Lo thie liquid grave 
Da is afar, but another was near, who 
er even more than Dan Blyth 
~ more eard the plunge and rushed 
rink OF the p and tore his coat 
| kor a moment he saw nothing but 
iter heaving siently then some 
G LL¢ p>} irved and moved, and a 
a b 4 arose mada hopeless struggle 
i ¢ C he deat 1 began 
Keep st don't struggle, only spread 
yur arms, and throw your head back as 
far as you can he cried, as he swam with 
long strokes towards her. Butif she heard, 
she could not heed, as the lights of the 
deep skv came and went, and the choking 
water flashed between, and curgled into 
her ears and mouth, and smothered her 


face with her own long hair. She dashed 


her poor helpless form about, and flung 
out her feet for something solid, and grasp 
ed at the waves herself had 


Ink Gl AGONY 


made, Then her dress became heavily 
the life 
was quenched, and the night of death en- 
Without a 


went, and the bubbles of 


bagged with water, and love of 


velop d her. DLUPrmMur, dow n 


her breath 


she 
came up. 


Scudamore uttered a bitter ery, for his 


heart was almost broken—within an arm’s 


rth of his love, and she w: 


Oo is gone for 
For the moment he did not per 


» that the clasp of despair must have 
drowned them both Pointing his hands 


and throwing up his heels, he made one 


vain dive after her, then he knew that 
the pit was too deep for the bottom to be 
reached in that way. He swam to the 


trunk from which Dolly had leaped, and 


judging the distance by the sullen ripple, 


dashed in with a dive like a terrified frog. 
Like a bullet he sank to the bottom, and 
crroped vith three fathoms of water above 
Just as his lungs were giving out, 
he felt something soft and limp and round. 


Grasping this by the trailing hair, he struck 


mightily up for the surface, and drew a 


long breath, and sustained above water the 


head that fell back upon his panting breast. 
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Some three hours later, Dolly D 
lay in her own little bed, as pale as 
bt 


t sleeping 


the sleep of the wor 


While her only SISI 


the 


by ner side 


sees sun; 
weeping 
that 


brutal, and so hard 


ars Ol 


the te 
‘* How 


SODDeEU Ka 


world than 


eoulid | 


1] . 
Willi he ever tore 


father has seen it, 


His last words were forgive, ai 





CHAPTER 
THE I 


LXITI 


ATAL STEP 


‘ . 
up the hill that 2 


the flush « 


As Carne rode 


wards his ruined eastle 


excitement and triumphant struge le 
away, and - sé If-reproach and m 

doubt struck into him like awue I 
death of Twemlow as he SUPpoOse 


Him he 


] ; 
Last 


felt remorse Whatever 
shot in furious combat 
: the fellow 


then insolently collared him. 


no 
and asa 
had twice insulted hin 
And | 


whohadthwarted him with Dolly , al 


sit) 


from the first his enemy, now would 
to weep and wail, and waste her yout 
All that 
could not regard with equal satisfact 
Admiral. 


hims¢ 


1 
was vood: put 


constancy. 
the death of the ancient 
old man had brought it upon 
his stupid stubbornness; and looking | 
ly upon that matter, Carne secarcel) 

how to Still, it was 


and must lead 


blame himself 
most unlucky thing, 
quantity of mischief. To-morrow, 01 
the latest Monday, was to have crown 
with grand success his years of toil 
There still might be the landi 
vould sail that night to haste: 


danger. 
and he 
instead of arranging all ashore: but 
could no longer be a triumph of er 
The country was up 
Admiral’s death would spread the ala 
and treble it; and worst of all, in the 


management. 





pursuit of himself, which was sure to { 
low when people’s wits eame_ back 
them, all the and 
brought together by so much skill and 


stores ammunitt 


tience and hardihood, must of necessity 
discovered and fall into the hands of 


enemy. Farewell to his long-cherishi 
hope of specially neat retribution, to 

that the ruins of his family should be 1 
ruin of the land which had rejected hi 


Then a fierce thought crossed his min 





and became at once a stern resolve. 


he could never restore Carne Castle, an 
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ritv, neither shouia ur the ng iangs ¢ ( 
ould ea iSt Dia ( » Chests re | ( 
( nee rood esh in 
é thie wnding still succes . 1 hie ( Cay Lis ) ) 
\ ere subduee could ir ! keed 
s Olu Lhere ‘ ( ) ( 
s ) is sl 4 \\ ‘ { ‘ 
1 altho ad lo ( d fo \ 
do cou ! ) S ) ) L ¢ to ) WW 
rposes, he mu n S Phin ( ( 
) ou t perhb i you ¢ 
) el lO | | i { VO O t 
( ae) ( ( sf l ( { ( U i 
I propel ( tL no < ma ao ma ( 
i and long 1 TENCE be i ( () s On t ) i 
i i l el { _ ! ill { 
) { } ( CO 1E¢ C \ VO 1 S ( 
| ) s Jos Lilie AS soo s O I i s ( Lo 
it 1) LIS mn oO this S l lh \ ¢ ") 
Ce to trouble mn | v Slight error ol t 
I » Ul crest of the hill at ea Jer What a eu ) es | 
many a vena of shore iS clear are, to LK s a Ss about le 
\ » league of summ sea | But | 1 too ( ed to ) 
e T ler to me 1 | 
r Lie Dro hh ¢ { to ring t rat 
»W and i her atlairs 1 b DUNC clk as 
She ean carry, O KICK Gown Uli ) 
ke fore h In ha in hour, do \ 
re derstan And yu cal \ ff 
Oo! old bones. vO out OL tiie Vay i) tha 
ne. were crowdinge sail to rescue time 
vrland. For the semaphore, and when In that half-hour Carne gathered in 
is out the beacon-lights, had SLOW Sma | compass, and strapp d ip ina LLie 
me the backbone ol the Enelish “mali is such light baggage then Was 
1 Engl id ealled every Enelish called—all his important document de 
» SHOW hat he was made of spatches, letters, and papers or eve Kind 
i it will do En rth OF tha John und t cash fe is entrusted i 
Defying his native land, Carne hich he used to think Sprin 
is fist in the native manne} Stu- haven. Then he took ) » des hich 
savage, I shall live to make you Was red to the W I KE ! \ \ 
This country has become too hot diamonds, and ssea | wd isl d it 
1 me, and Ill make it hotter before veneath his neel rt The wisp of han 
done. Here, Orso and Leo, good inside it came not from any young 01 
s, good dogs! You can kill a hundred love ead, but mm the resolute bro 
1 bull-dogs Mount guard for an of h } er, thi oman » hated ¢ 
till I eall you down the hill You land He should ha put nething 
ill down aseore of Volunteers apiece, better to $s mouth or lnstane cood 
dare to come alter me I havean Det sand cl But one great t oO 
to spare, and I know ho Lo em his pet sion iS that lie ever ¢ eed 
t. Jerry, old Jerry Bowles, stir your well—a sure proof of the unrighteou 
ed shanks What are you ipbbing man, as suggested by the h Psalmist 
lear eves at 7” and more distinetly put by Livy int 
1 ive huge boar-hounds, who obeved no character he gives H nh i) 
ce but his, took post upon the rugged Regarding as a light thing his poor 
id (which had never been repaired since furnished stoma h, Carne mounted tli 
Carnes were a power in theland), and broken staircase, in a stvle ch might 
side by side beneath the crumbling else have been difficult He had made up 
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HARPER'S NEW 
1 to have one last look at the 
as ¢ uncestors, from t iast 
eve ould be seen of the s they 
ed 12 ned He stood upon 
es C pomntt the coulda 
ety ere a Shagg enarl of 
) served as riel 
lo t t and left and far be 
| | a Ore een thel ( Th) hi 
! il meadow ind roe iat 
On, Naa YD onged to ws al S 
[s ( er that I am fierce 
d inwonted self-inspectio 
i a i | iS een robbed as | have 
it trv to rob in turn The only 
lazing ismy patience and mv jus 
But | come back yet, and have 
ending onis hh ena den is ( har 
i iVS Cal d le eaugchtl ip His 
und too i lantern ind a coil of 
( iad been prepared, and strode 
i r the ist time into the sloping 
t bel Lthe w S Passing towards 
tern vaults e sa the form of 
r thie roken dial. ib é thie 
ot ramvoles hich had onee een 
es and sweetbriat On, that wo 
' JT had forgotten that affair!” li 
ed th annovanee, as hie }) is] d 
0 the thorns to meet her 
‘ ( eseman, the former b of 
haven was lear Ing 19 List the 
dial, with a ehild in le rms 
ind] t her Teet Her pride and 
d left her now, and she looked 
iw throug equent weeping and 
n from nursing. Her beauty (like 
nds) had proved unfaithful under 
ind sorro ind little of now re 
ned except the long brown tresses ind 
ore b ie eves Those eves she ixed 
Carne with more of terror than of 
) em: although the fear was such 
irns with a very little kindness to 
ng OVE 
irne left her to begin, for he really 
ot without shame in this matter; 
Polly was far better suited than Dolly 
scornful and arrogant will like his. 
ly despising all the female race—as 
rreek tragedian ealls them save only 
one who had given him to the world, 
! t have been a God to Polly if he 





but behaved as a man to her. She 


now with an imploring 
rentleness of her ill-used 
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} } “7 
old, broke the silence by 


booh,” very well, and holding o 


hi wnds to his fat who had oft 


- 
scornfully kind to him 





‘Oh, Caryl, Caryl, you will ne 
sake him!” eried the young mot 
ing him up with rapture, and sup) 
his fat arms in that position lie 
very image of vou, and he seem ) 
it Baby Say Da-¢ There 
his mouth up, and his memory is s 
der il! Oh Caryl, what do vou t 


that—and the first time of try 


moonlight 


The re 1S no time for this 1O} 
Polly. He is a wonderful LDY, J 
say; and so is every baby, till he ge 
old You must obe \ orders and 


with him 


“Oh no! You are come to take 
you. There, I have covered his fa 
that he n ay not suppose you look ¢ 
at me Oh, Cary l, you vould neve 
him behind, even if vou eould do t 
me. We are not grand people, an 


can put us anywhere, and now Lam 


ly as well as ever. I have put up 
ittle things; it does not matter about 
own. | Was neve r broucht up to b 


and Lean earn My OWN VINE any ( 


comfort IO 


and it might be a real 


t 


he vreat people ¢ 


to have somebody, not very grain 
course, but as true to you as vou 
and belonging altogether t 


to you, | 
many people who would give thei 
tor such a baby 7 

| 


‘There is no time for this,” C 


swered, sternly “my arrangements 


made, and I cannot take vou. 


fault to find with you, but argume1 
useless.” 
‘Yes, I know that, Caryl; and | 


sure that I never would attempt to ar 


with you. You should have everytl 
I could attend to 


many things that no man ever does p 


your own way, and 


] 


I Wii 
little darling love vou, and then you 


erly. | be a slave to you, and 
feel that you have two to love you, w 
ever you go, and W hatever you do. A 
first I found « 
that I went away for nothing w 


: 7 eae , 
if I sp6ke erossly when 
that 
you, you 


I 
1 


must have forgiven me by 


time, and I never will remind you aga 
of it; 





if I do, send me back to the plac 
belong to. | belong to vou now, Car 


and so does he; and when we are awa ’ 


who know me, I shall 


from the people 
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. 
t and chee rful again. I was only was in earnest, but he proved it b f 
venty the day the boats came ing her with a wave of his hat, and hast 
st week, and they used to Say the ening back to his lant en taking 
en jumped into the water as soon up that, and the coil of , but leaving 
eaught sight of me. Try to be his package against the wall, he disappean 
and I shall be so happy that ed in the narrow passage leading to the 
cs almost as | used to do, when powder vaults Polly stood still b ‘ 
1 that the creat ladies might be broken dial, with her eves upon the moon 


but none of them fit to look into and her arms around the baby, and a pai 
G | 


ne-glass. Dear Caryl, I am in her heart which prevented her from 
I don’t care where it is, or what I speaking, or moving, or even knowing 
( to } il up W Ll, SO long as you where she was, 

»room for your Polly, and your Then Carne, stepping warily, unlocked 
thie eavyv oa aoo it the entrance ol i¢ 

1 not at all a hard man,” said cellarage, held down his lantern, a1 
treating as the impulsive Polly ed witha wedge tne top step of the lad 
im the baby, ‘‘ but once for all, der,which had been made to revolve with 
e of this. | have quite forgiven a pin and collar it either end. is we rore 
yng expressions you may have deseribed. After trying the step with his 
of when your head was light; hand, to be sure that it was now wedged 
all goes well, I shall provide for safely, he flung his coil into the vault and 
d the child, according to your rank followed Some recollection made him 
But now you must run down the smile as he was going down the steps: it 


you wish to save your lil¢ and was that of a stout man lying at the bot 


tom, shaken in every bone, yet so ind asa 


run down the hill already P g pe ensconced in jel r. As he touched 
ta pin for mv own life: and hard the bottom he heard a litt] noise as f 


] 


are vou would never have the some small substance falling, but seeing 


estroy your own little Caryl. piece of old mortar dislodged, he did not 


iv be ealled Caryl—you will not turn round to examine the plac [f he 





im that, although he has no right had done so he would have found behind 

led Carne. Oh, Caryl, Caryl, you the ladder the wedge he had just inserted 

e so good, when you think there is to secure the level of the ‘* Inspector's 
ing to gain by it. Only be good to step 

ww, and God will bless you for it, dar Unwinding his coil of tow, which mad 


t t} t 


[ have given up all the world for been steeped in saltpetre to make a long 


u eannot have the heart to fuse, with a toss of his long lees he crossed 


of,” the barricade of solid oak rails about six 


Vhat a fool the woman is! Have feet high securely fastened across tli 








ver known me change my mind? vault, for the enclosure of the dangerous 
i scorn your own life, through your storage. Inside it was a passage, between 
folly, you must care for the brat’s. chests of arms, dismounted cannon, and 
stop here ten minutes, you will both cases from every department of sup} to 

ywn to pieces.” the explosive part of thi magazine, the ¢ 

rough my own folly ! Oh,Godin  vourer of the human race, thie pulp of t 

1, that you should speak so of my marrow of the Furies—g inpowder 

‘or you! Squire Carne, you are the Of this there was now collected her 

man that ever lived: and it serves and stored in tiers that reached the ro 

it for trusting you. But where am enough to blow up half the people of Eng 
vO Who will take me and support land. or lay them all low with a bu t 
\ ind my poor abandoned ehild 2” before it: vet not enough, not a mii l l 
: Your parents, of course, are your nat- part enough, to move for the breadth of a 
supporters. You are hurting your hair the barrier betwixt right and wrong 
l by this low abuse of me. Now put which avery few barrels are enough to do 

excitement, and run home, like a with a man who has sapped the foun 
le woman, before your good father tions. Treading softly for fear of a spark 
s to bed.” from his boots, and guarding the lantern 
‘ She had watched his face all the time, well, Carne approached one of the casks 
she could scarcely believe that he in the lower tier, and lifted the tarpaulin. 
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( ( ( 1 Hs de in thie 

1 some five or six 

n to 1 on the floor, from 

e cas s raised | timber 

Ss | t! S] it partl open, 

( Lo end of his coil | a broad 

) it! 1 of powdei 1) had 

i und put a brick upon the to to 
ep I ns ng Then he paid ou 

! t of the coil on the floor like a 

i some thirty feet long, with the tail 

d inside th ricade W ith 

Ste dy hand he took the candle 

ym side the horn, and kindled that 

{ of the fuse; and then replacing his 
oht, he reerossed the open timber-work, 
y remounted the ladder of es 

cap wenty minutes’ or half an hour's 
Cayik he thought ind iong fore that 

| pe at the ve tree 

But, as he planted his right foot sharp 

\ n tl op step of the ladder, that 
p swung back, and cast him heavily 

Y rds to the bottom. The wedge had 


ypped out, and the step revolved like 
Lie readie Of a Tox-trap 
Nor : Oe Pore Re Sa Pemee d 
or a minute or two he lay stunne 
ind senseless, with the lantern before him 
on its side, and the candle burning a hole 
n the bubbly horn. Slowly recovering 


his wits, he strove to rise, as the deadly 
vil was borne in upon him. But instead 

) sing, he fell back again with a curse, 
nd then a long-drawn groan; for pain 
ce the thrills of a man on the rack) had 
rot hold of him and meant to keep him. 
His right arm was snapped at the elbow. 
und his left le or just above the Knee, and 
e jar of his spine made him feel as if his 
core had been split out of him. He had 
no fat, like Shargeloes, to protect him, 


1 . . . ’ 
ind no sheath of hair vemlow Ss. 

W rithing ush, he heard a 
sound which did not improve his condi 
tion 


With ang 


It was the spluttering of the fuse, 


eating its merry way towards the five hun 
dred casks of gunpowder. In the fury of 
eril he contrived to rise. and stood on his 
right foot with t other hanging limp, 
vhile he stayed himself with his left hand 
ipon the ladder. Even if he could crawl 


ip this, it would benefit him nothing. 


Before he could drag himself ten yards, 
His 
fuse. or 
draw it away from the priming. Witha 
the barri- 
and strove to lift his erippl d frame 
over it. It 


the explosion would overtake him. 
; 


only chance was to queneh the 


hobble of reached 


agony he 
cade 


was hopeless ; 


the power of 
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ba kk was gone, and 





to crawl through at the botto 


opening of the ralls would not ac 


body, and the train of duetile fire 
only ash for him t » grasp at. 


QWuivering With terror, and nh 
pain, he returned to the foot of thi 
and clung till a gasp of br 


back. Then he shouted, with 


maining power, ‘* Polly, oh, Pi 


own Polly!” 
Polly had been standing, like 


of despair, besid the broken dial | 
it mattered little whether e: 


open and swallow her, or fire east 
But his shout 


from this tranes 


to heaven. aroused 
» and her heart leap 
with the fond belief that he had rel 
and was ealling her and the child to 
his fortunes. There she stood in thi 
way and looked down, and the te 
Thre 


bevond the barricade 


the seene overwhelmed her. 
broken arch 


moonbeams crossed the darkini 


in the n 
dle the serpent coil was hissing \ 


the bars of some soft melody : 


dead \ nitre: at the foot of the st 
her false 
himself 


ps 


: . ‘ ' 
iver husband he mad ¢ 
with 


face turned 





his hat off, and his 


in the last supplication to 


her, as hers had been turned towards 


just now. Should a woman be as pit 
as aman ? 


‘Come down, for God's sake, and ¢ 
that cursed wood, and pull bacls thi 
pull it back from the powder. Oh, P 


and then we will go away together.” 
tit. 18 late. I will not risk 
baby. You have made 


I eould never 


too 


me so weak 


You 


blowing up the castle which you pron 


oe _ 
climb that fence, 


to my baby; but you shall not blow 
him. You told me to run away, and 1 
I must. Good-bye; I] 
natural supporters.” 


am going to 


Carne heard her steps as she fled 
he fancied that he heard therewith a mov 
ing laugh, but it was a sob, a hystei 
She would have helped hin, if 
dared; but her wits were gone in pa 
She knew not of his shattered limbs 
horrible plight; and it flashed across 
that this was another trick of ] 
stroy her and the baby, while he 
She had proved that all his vows w: 
lies. 

Then Carne made his mind up to d 
like a man, for he saw that escape 


sob. 


is—to ¢ 
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| mpm? ba cr two ft rat l ipo l you J Og urre I l 
e 1 d imself to s fu eS sn Ling e same as | s 
d stood proudly to see, as lhe sf s eves, when the su . YG 
ist of himself Not a quiver down the very night he died | 
ighty features showed the bodily never see him more, s nor you ¢ 
racked hin nor a flinch of his) nor any o l in that bides Lo t 
3 col fessed th tumuit moving Side ¢ Is COlilh 
| ind SOU He } led out Is B i | es rare ¢ l ‘ 
Llaid i on th tov ra of t ie old vou | y Slill ! su Lt ru 
there was not enough ht to in risk, l wo stay to see t el ( 
ne, DULL Tie could co nt i { S H e comes ‘ end o the « i 
to live Suda hope flashed man cried iping up and eat r 
s heart ] re th era ,ota gun rugged ra of trun I Ss OL 
ehtning fork L big rat Was Db gg pomting up ie | from t KAS I 
v of the yarn where some tallo the castle a ad blaze 1 ed, SHO C 
en upon it Would he cu . window and batth ur we 
drag it away to his hole vould as in a flicker of the N ern ~ 
ta little from its fatal end He Then up went all eng fab 
renough to do it, if he only un 1 Wanton chlid tosses Lis Voal.s c 
| The tizz of saltpetre disturbed Keep and buttress, tower and arch, mul 
nd he hoisted his tail and skipped ioned window and ttlement, in f 
) Ss home rurnace eaped on Ligh ce the o t 
st thoughts of this Inhappy man Of a volcano Then, w La re 
aAcK pon His @arty davs and ro ced t earth ‘ Droke nto 
ich | had passed thout of. 1, sweeping the heavens tha ) 
of, stood before him like his” of fire, and spreading the sea wi 
me None of his recent crimes tle of blood Following slowly state 
yw to his mem ry to cdisturd it ly spires, and calmly s Lilo i ‘ 
is time enough after the body for thing,a fountain of dun smoke rose a 
vat trifles which had first d praved solemn silence filled the u it 
nd, and SILps whose re petition had **AllL over now, thank the an { 
ppery the soul, like t 1@ alphab { the saints! My faith, but I made up 
th, grew plain to him Then he mind to join them,” ¢ d Charron ) 
ht of his mother, and crossed him had fallen, or been fe d \ conecus 
nd said a little prayer to the Virgin. sion **Cherav, art thou still a ‘ 
smoke 1S In my neck I « t ( I 
irron was Waiting bv the « ld vew m yvords, but thie imps must i ( } 
| yer sat trembling ith his do i this tin hou 1clit to f 
pon th castle 1iiie Line blaek weigh of ou poo Drains Do QO 
roped to a branch, was mourning fell in this old tree,a long way up hy 
rcity of oats and the abundance of as where the crows build It was 
$ ong poay, W 1ou ef and on nH [ 
Pest and the devil, but the coast is all hope it was not the Commander; Dut oOo 
' eried the Frenchman, soothing thing is certain—he is gone to hea 
with solid and liquid comforts Let us pray that he may stop ther S 
somet ling has gone wrong behind the Peter admits a man who was selling the 
verything. And there goes that keys of his country to the enemy B 
Stoobar, blazing with his sordid bat we must do duty to ourselves, n ( 
! Arouse thee. old Cheray L, tus hasten to the sea and o et i 
» late is over Those lights t nal eI poat. La Torche Vi 
‘sed will display our little boat, and weak light after this.” 
n Bull is rushing with a thousand ‘‘Twill not go. Iwill abide my tim« 


s. The Commander is mad. They Theold man staggered toa broken column 


nave him, and us too Shall | aance of Lhe ancielt gateway vh eh had 4 





Lrope ¢ It is the only dancing proba near them, ; id flune His aris 


for me in En; 
I have never expected any good to dle. The ways of the Lord are wond 


land. ‘*T remember this sinee I first could tor 


ne,” the old man answered, without ful. 


oving. ‘‘The curse of the house is Come away, you old fool,” cried 
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Frenchman; ‘‘I hear the tramp of sol 


liers in the 


an ine lish beam 


th your outlandish 


re | i 
swin 
uh ( 
| ) | efey 
} 
| » deal a 
! 
*Farewe 
thful e 
ithrul 
ONS Shhali ever t 


*coine d Ih Knol ind 

He was off while 
Frenchman, and an honest enemy; such 
s our country 
en endeavoured 
Is But 


vateched the lone ¢ 


\nd his sturdy faith 
a im. st irvine” 
raunt, ragged figure that ap 
‘For three d iVS My food 


iS een forgotten: 


Ves er mind 


n Whi 


a erandsire leads 


But the Squire 


»1O 
( ne 
| 
. 1 } 
~ ic qd 
md you 
fry 
fora 


riecks coming to this vrreat blow up. 

H sir. here: please to sit down a mo 
chaps are so wasteful alwavs, and 
imbling at good English vietual. 
nough to feed a family Captain 


has throwed by—bread, and good 


Parsley; why, it does me 


eds something 





it were all your own fault at bott 


coming among them foreigner 
dling.” 

“You are a fine fellow You s 
my head butler,” Percival Share 
plied, while he made such an 


never made before, and never s|} 


again, even when he came to be t R 
Honourable the Lord Mayor of | 
epee. 


CHAPTER LXIV 
WRATH AND SORROW 


THE two most conspicuous men 
age were saddened and east do 
now—one by the natural kindly 
into which all men live for oth 
others live into it for them: and « 
the petulant turns of fortune, t 
and breaking his best-woven web 
Nelson arrived at Springhave on \M 
day, to show his affection for his di 
friend; and the Emperor Napoleon 
same time, was pacing the opposite « 
in grief and dudgeon. 

He had taken his post on som 
white land, about a learue southw 
Boulogne, and with strone field 


iG 


which he pettishly exchanged in « 
their power and truth, he was scam 
the roadways of the shore and the t 
less breadths of sea His quick bra 
burning fordespatches overland—vw 
from thre coast road past Etaples oO 
ther inland by the great route from P 
or away tothe southeast by special co 
from the Austrian frontier—as w 
for signals out at sea,and the movem 
of the British ships, to show that his 
were coming. He had treated with « 
dain the suggestions of his faithful 
miral Deerés, who had feared’ to put 
truth too plainly, that the fleet order 
from the west had failed, and with it 
Master's mighty scheme. Having yet 
learn the lesson that his best plans m 
be foiled, he was furious when doubt 
cast upon this pet design. Like a g 
of a spider at the nucleus of his web 
watehed thé broad fan of radiant thre 
and the hovering of filmy woof, but 
out the mild philosophy of that sp 
who is versed in the very sad caprici 
ness of flies 

Just within hearing (and fain to bi 
ther, in his present state of mind) wi 
several young officers of the staff, maki 
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{ 
some minutes than til 


ayp vodle ke eping pace W 


urned upon him fiere 


ro it 


ne meaning of all this ? 


for t 


Heli 


he master of 


ithout him; 


purpose Of taking 


kindness Ot this compl 


“ase you to listen » me . ] the , polite expressio 
tell your Majesty what I know ?” ‘eived f Fan hour, At 
fa! You have dared I | 

hes! You know ‘e of the move 

fleets than lo You have 
W hich of 
worse tra 


Your Majesty will regret these words. he should 
euve and myself are devoted to 4 . his blae 
e not heard from him. I have re toae | 
d no despatches But in a private a br i to supersede him 
ist received, which is here at your “p : ts forever to turn tail to an in 
sty’s service, I find these words, which ferior foree of stupid English f I were 


: 5 ' +] 
ir Majesty can see. ‘From my bro- on the seas, 1 would sweep Nelson from 


on the Spanish coast I have just them. Our men are far braver, when 
l. Admiral Villeneuve lias sailed they learn to spread their legs. 


* Cadiz, believing Nelson to be in chase as I have finished with those filthy Gel 


m. My brother saw the whole fleet mans, I will take the command of thi 


¢ 


vding sail southward No doubt it is fleets myself It will be a bad day for 
‘st thing they could do. If they that Nelson. Git and 


‘across N slson, they would be knoek paper, and send Dat 1to me. | must con 


. ° 
} no 
I 


y 
Ii) 


PARES J 


to pieces.” Your Majesty, that is an quer the Continent once more, I suppose 


110n only; but it seems to be shared by and then I Ww ill return and de al with Eng 
Villeneuve.” land. 
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id shaped and 


Lne most 


tao} 
r pl 


mind be 


iunned 


promp 


ppreciate his 


cConel iding 


were sent 


purpose be 


Years of deep anxiety and ever 
ide hi 


Ih look old be 


ho abated his 


»w that he had duty 


wise 


» felt that the only 
is death. 
in the tenderness of his heart, 
himself, and 


nail about 


moment about his country. 


fond 


Ih wy 


+ ] ] 
aken the last look at 


friend of changeful 


leasant throughout 


1 one eve had fail 


it still was 


> Drain. 


heart: and a tear 


kled cheek, as the 


the brighter view. 
held 


vilhout know 


, 1 1 
» hand, or she 


} ms ] @ 
rh natures demand for an 
eh the j 


air is choked with 


} 4 ] °4 
y dear, you mus CnecK 10; 


you 
ff, said Nelson, although he 

lf ‘It is useless for 
to say a word to you, because I am al 


as bad mvself But still 1 am old 


I feel that ught 
you, if 


) 
to be able to 


nfort [ only knew the way. 
You do comfort me, more than I can 

l, although you don’t say anything. 

any one to sit here, and be sorry with 


And 


makes it come a little lighter. 


Ke VOU, Lord 
that 


OW 


} - ) 
when it man ti 


of love makes 


amount of tal 
| like 
There is: 


117 
vould te 


naness of tne 


the best thin 


nm some ody else if 
voursell Vay into another perso 


[s there any one here ver 


am There 
Miss T 


recovered her Lord Mavor 


ment, but no mi 


sery 


that wore that extraordinary 


forgot, you were not here t 


though he has had a very s 


one says that the total want 


be 


mere change. 


every 


will much better for him tha 


Iam ashamed to bi 


ing of such trifl it I respect 


( 1IOW: D 


man, he was so stral 


eltiorward if 


had been at all |i 


brother Frank 
we should never have been as We al 
day.” 

‘*My dear, you 
Frank. He w 
dinner because he h: 
But 
No more treasonable stuff for lim 


1 


thought 


must not blame 


ould not come down 
ted warlike 


speer 


i 
he has seen the error of his 


it was large, and por tic, a 


that, like giving one’s shirt to 


tor 


an ll 
All of us make mistakes somet 
L have made a great many myseil, 
have always been the foremost to pe 
But your own brave lover 
forgotten hi > He 


hero, L am told, and nothing could 


them. 


you fought 1] 


m 
his life except that he wore a 1 
ioned periwig.”’ 

‘T would rather not talk of him n 
Lord Nelson, al he had no 
wig. Iam deeply thankful that li 


though 


caped ; and no doubt did his best, as } 
bound to do. l 
body, but 


try to be fair to e 
[ cannot help blaming ey 
one, when I come to remember how b 
have been. 


ve 


Captain Stubbard n 
have been sO 
creat 
aunt, Mrs. Twemlow. 
you had only stopped here, instead of | 


blind, and Mrs. Stubbard 
deal worse, and worst of all his ow 


( yh. Lord Nelson 
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fi yr 


you predicted evervthing: 


go ou saw 


more glory! 
Fit; 


n varned us again in your last 


And yet you must go away, and 
o ourselves: and this is how the 
has ended 
dear child, I will not deny that 
of Nelson has a special gift for 


t} roe, 


ie wiles of the sco indrelly 
is under orders, and must ro 
mn believed that it could not do 
ne, although there are other men 
nt as rood, and in their own opin 
But the 
that opinion; and a great deal de 


And 


is been always to send me 


yerLor. fas never 


enemy 
ion what they think the 
here 
ure many kicks but few coppers. — I 
known to repine. We 

but if we do our duty as your dear 
the Lord 
our enemies escape, 


] 


GO 


ever b ell 


will forgive 
When my time 
will 


aid Is, US, 


must soon, there be 


S it 
1 , , 
but I shall not care, 


Your f 


to carp at me; 


ve done my best ather did 


st, and is happy.” 
lh Darling took his hand again, and 
us were for him quite as much as 


self. ‘‘Give me one of the buttons 


ir coat,” she said; ** here is one that 


t last till you get home.” 


is hanging by a thread, and yet the 


is very loth to part with it, though 


had parted with him, the chances 


ten to one against his missing’ it. 


er, he conquered himself, but not 
off. If it 


1\ her cut it 
his own hand. 


tire as to let ! 
| 


ro, it should be V 


led out a knife and eut it off, and 
ssed 
[ should like to do more than that,” 
he have 


it when he gave it to her. 


though would sooner 


d with many guineas. “‘ Is there no- 
here that Iecan help, from my | 
id-will to Springhaven ?” 


ong 


Oh, yes! How stupid I am!” cried 
h. ‘I forget everybody in my own 
le. There is a poor young man with 
ken heart, who came to me this morn- 

He has done no harm that I know 
fell the that 


but ] use no harsh words, 


into of 


will 


t » 
ULI hi 


ced 


p ywer 


‘cause he is gone most dreadfully to his 


t 


| 


t 


ruse 


\ 


ngs that I could not help it. 


account. This poor youth said that 
nly eared to die, after all the things 
had happened here,for he has always 
1 fond of my father. At first I 
d to see him, but they told me such 


He is the 


re- 
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son of our chief man here, and you said 


What a fine British seaman he would 


make 


lL remember two or three of 
scription, especially voung Dan T 


had an amazing memory 


id served under him, or 


to do so oil see 


Ss young Tue weil 
I will see 


W hat 


what ean I do f 
} 


HDlIACK CISY 


if 


we to vou 


‘an for lim 


is 


} 


and 


or til 
» has fallen into 
s to redeem it | 
fathe r 


fused to see him, although he 


lis on aesire | 


for his country, His own 
was ma 
the cause 
Erle T 


her 


of it: and his mother, who 


wemlow’s nurse, is almost o 
with grief A 
lived, and he 


Springhaven 


mind braver vy 


Miah never 


of 


from drowning, 


wi 
He 
when she Was ' 


His f: 


once 
pride 
Dolly 
young, and the boat 
hi 


influence 


upset 
for 
he ran away 


chastised him cruelly 


Then 


seems to 


It 


been 


bad 
] 


the 
French employment 


have lik 
But he 


the dark, and had no idea that he was aet 


vi and 


ave, 


was kept in 


ing against his own country.” 
** He has been a traitor,” said Lord Nel 
son, sternly. ‘* leannot help such aman 
even for your sake.” 
‘* He has not been a traitor, but betr: 
ed,” cried Faith ; 
employment Was to convey private letters 


Ly 
‘he believed that his only 
for the poor French prisoners, of whom 
not 


} ] , 
we have so many hundreds. I will 
| but 


that right that: 
till it was no very great offence. Eve 


contend he was in 


Ss Nh 


you must have often longed to send let 
ters to those you loved in England; and 
you how hard 


But what they really wanted him for was 


KhOW it is in war time. 


to serve as their pilot upon this coast 
And the that, 
though they offered him bags of gold to 
he faced his death like an Eng 


They attempted to keep him ina 


moment he diseovered 


do it, ISH 
mahi 
stupid state with drugs, so that he might 
work like a mere machine. But he found 
out that, and would eat nothing but hard 
They had him in one of their 
shallow boats, or prames, as they call 
them, 
signal from the arch-traitor. 
Saturd: 


biscuit. 


which was to lead them in upon 
This was On 
that dreadful 
They held 
al 


iy, Saturday night 
time when we were all so gay. 
a pair of pistols at poor Dan’s head, or 
least a man was holding one to each of 








































































his ears, and they corded his arms, because 

he 1 tured to remonstrate. That was 

ef they had even started, so you may 
suppose what they would have done to 

3 Poor Daniel made up his mind to 

t dic nd it would have eased his mind, he 

; says now, if he had done so. But while 
; thie vere waiting for the signal, which 
through dear father’s vigilance they nev 

er ( ve, Dan managed to free both 








_ : 
in the dark, and as soon as he 














e men getting sieepy, he K 


nocked 








them both down, and j imped overboard : 







































































or ean swim like a fish, oreven better. 
H l very little hopes of escaping, as he 
says, and the French fired fifty shots after 
hin With great presence of mind, he 
CAV dreadful scream, as if he was shot 
thro the head at least, then he flung 
» legs, as if he was gone down; but 
he swam under water for perhaps a hun 
dred vards, and luckily the moon went 
behind a black eloud. Then he came to 











whieh had broken adrift, and al 
though he 


ne li Lon 





did not dare to climb into her, 








DY her, on the further side from 










them. She was drifting away with the 
tide, and at last he ventured to get on 
board of her, and found a pair of oars, 
and was picked up at daylight by a smug 
gling boat running for Newhaven. He 
vas led last night, and he heard the 
dreadful news, and having plenty of 
money, he hired a post-chaise, and never 





stopped until he 





reached Springhaven. He 
out now; but if his mind was 





LOOKS 





worn 





easier, he would soon be as strong as ever.” 






said 
‘but I see that it las done you 


It is a strange story, my dear,” 





Sol 





good to tell it, and I have known many 
But 





how could he have 





stranger. 





money, after such a hard escape ?” 
| ‘That shows as much as anything how 
brave he is. He had made up his mind 





that if he 


both those 


sueceeded in knocking down 
would have the 
bag of gold which was put for his reward 





sentinels, he 






of his steering them successful 


11k =CaSeE 
le ’ 
ly. \ 
Ssnaten 


} 


and 






id before he jumped overboard he 
d it up, and it helped him to dive 
to swim under water. He put it in 
his flannel shirt by way of ballast, and he 







sticks to it up to the present moment.” 
‘*My dear,” replied Lord Nelson, much 

impressed, ‘‘such a man deserves to be in 

If he 


bag, and stand questions, I will send him 







my own crew. can show me that 





to Portsmouth at my own expense, with a 
letter to my dear friend Captain Hardy.” 
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CHAPTER LXV. 


TRAFALGAR, 


Pr rts 


on the 15th of mpeplember, in his fa 


LORD NELSON sailed from 


ship the 


mand, 


Victory, to 
He knew 


come hoime, except as a corpse for | 


take his Jasi 


that he never s 


but he fastened his mind on the we 


fore and neglected 
and 


him, 


nothing \ 
fair fight, favour,” 
thine he longed for. 

And this he did 
French commander-in 


all 


his own desire, but cwoaded by 


ho Was Lin 
obtain at Jas 
chief ean 
with his mighty armament, n 
1h) 
sneers, and stings that mad 
tingle. 


his Tha 
He spread the sea power 
nations in a stately crescent, doubk 
the 


through fine plate glass) 


(as moon 1S doubled WHIClL iM 

aw nove s toa 
paramount temptation for the Brit 

rope 


‘What a 


head!” 


lot 


was the 


for we to take 
British rema . 


forty ships of the line and frigates s] 


to S 


tar’s 


ed their glossy sides, and canvas bos 
with the gentle air and veined with 
ing sunlight. A grander spectacle mn 

was of laborious man's creation; and thi 
work of the Lord 
the 


combined to show Lo 
dark headlan« i 
the distance standing as a massive 


best advantage 


ground, long pellucid billows lifting 
Titanic, and lace-like maze, sweet air wa 
Presi 
from dew, all the good-will of the w 
inspiring men to merriness, 


dering from heaven, early sun come 


Nelson was not fierce of nature, but as 
gentle as a lamb. His great desire, as 
he always proved, was never to destroy 
his enemies by the number of one man 
spareable. He had always been led 
the foree of education, confirmed by that 
of experience, to know that the duty of 
an Englishman is to lessen the stock of 
Frenchmen; yet he never was free from 
regret when compelled to act up to lis 
conscience, upon a large seale. 

It is an old saying that nature has pr 
vided for .every disease its remedy, and 
challenges men to find it out, which the 
not to do. For tliat 
deadly disease Napoleon, the remedy w 
Nelson; and as soon as he should be co 


are clever enough 


sumed, another would appear in Welling 
ton. Such is the fortune of Britannia, 
because she never boasts, but grumbles 
always. The boaster soon exhausts h 
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the grumbler has matter that lasts 


n had much of this national vir 
Half of will get aw . 
] 


ood, 


them ay,” he 


Captain Blackw 


of the Kurya 
] 


» Was come for his latest orders, 


of that rascaily port to lee 
d had held as it was last night, 
suld lave had every one of them 
) long 


seem hard, after 


sky looks like wind 
low to-night, thoug 


\ gale of wind 


ins terrible destruc 


not 


Do all 
W hen 


consider their 


Lion 
to save those poor fellows 
re beaten, we must 
even more than our own, you know, 


You 


Remem 


we have been the cause of if 


mv wishes as well as I do 
s one especially 
ie —_— 
tood-bye, my lord, till the fi 
Captain Blackwood loved his chief 
even more than the warm affection 
ill the fleet for him. ‘“When we 
ot them, I come 


you safe and glorious.” 


a shall back 


Lord 


With a 


God bless you, Blackwood ! 
n answered, looking at him 
smile. ‘But you will never see 
ve again.” 
hero of a hundred ficlits, who knew 
is would be his last, put on his fa 
ancient coat, threadbare throug| 
a conflict with hard time and hard 
Its beauty, 


l 


his own, had 
vy; the gold 


like 
du 


oidery had taken leave of absence m 


1eTNLeS, 


fered in the cause of 


places, and in others showed more 
of silk than gleam of yellow glory; 
four the left 
ist wanted a little plate powder sadly 
Nelson 


and 


| the stars fastened on 


t 
| 
contented 


was quite 


like a child—for he a 


in his fresh 
he gazed at the star he was proudest 
he Star of the 


} 
} 


{ smile sighed. 


heart the childhood’s 


Bath, and through a 
Through the rays of 
t star his death was coming, ere a quar 
of a day should be added to his life. 
With less pretension and air of great 
s than the captain of a penny steamer 
displays, Nelson went from deck to 
‘k, and visited every man at quarters, 
There 


scarcely a man whom he did not 


' the battle hung on every one. 


Ww, as well as a farmer knows his winter 


inds; and loud cheers rang from gun 


to gun when his order had been answer 


|. His order was, ‘‘ Reserve your fire 


until you 


are sure ot every shot 


he took his stand u 


pon the 


assured of ictory, and assured th: 
last bequest t British nation would 


be honoured sacred| about Wilt 
less we Say 
In this QO 


po \ 


land fro li 


naval 
of inroad Bly 
Se idamo ec vi ol wav d be mo Stil 
but young 


ana 


attached to the Channel fleet: 
Dan Tugwell bore a share 
share by h vn | 


account and tha 


native vil which received him 


home P 


on the starl 


ly when he came laced at 
thie 


hear 


on upper deck, ard 


rit likea Brit 


the mizzen-mast, he fou 
on, though dazed at first by 


Line smoke, 


and 
Lord 


him more than onee, 


the roar 
and the erash of timber 
Nelson had noticed 


as one of the smartest of and 
‘For 
the honour of Springhaven, Dan, behave 


And the 
that, when 


his crew 
had said to him that very morning 
well in your first 
had 
phurous fog enveloped him, and the rush 
of | 
feet 


with the blood of shattered messmates 


action yout 


never forgotten the sul 


death lifted his curly hair, and his 


were sodden and his stoekings hot 


In the wildest of the 
the Victory lay lil 
to the ; 


close quarters 


wild pell hit I], as 


a pelted log, rolling 


storm with three ships at 


} 


; a4 ; 
urling all their metal at 


t 
| 


her, and a fo irth alongside clutehed SO 
close that muzzle was tompion for muzzle 
while the cannon-balls so thickly flew 
that many sailors with good eyes sa 

them meet in the air and shatter one an 
other, an order was issued for the sta 

board guns on the upper deck to cease 
firing. An Frenchman, 


adapting his desires as a spring-board to 


eager - minded 
his conclusions, was actu lly able to be 
lieve that Nelson’s own ship had surren 
dered! He 
and his inductive process was soon amend- 


ed by the logie 


must have been off his head; 


of facts, for his head Was 
off him The reason for silencing those 


\ 


they likely to do 


vas vood 


to 


Luns 


were 


Paghenee he 
more damage an English ship whieh 
lay beyond than to the foe at 


The had 


funs were ordered below, to take the place 


the port 


holes. men who served those 
of men who never should fire a gun again 
Dan Tugwell, as he turned to obey the 
order, cast a at the Admiral, who 
him nod, meaning, ‘*‘ Well 
done, Dan 


Lord Nelson had just made a little joke 


gave 


’ 














such as he often indulged in, not from 
un carelessness about the scene around 
him—whiech was truly awful—but simply 
to keep up his spirits, and those of his 


I I 
brave and beloved companion 


Hardy, a 


Captain 


tall and portly man, clad in 


bright uniform, and advaneing with a 
martial stride, cast into shade the mighty 
hes »quietly walking at his leftside. And 


lson was covered with dust from the 


quarter-gallery of a pounded ship, which 

he had not stopped to brush away 
‘hank God,” thought Dan, *‘if those 

fellows in the tops, who are picking us off 


so, Shoot at 


either of them, they will be 
sure to hit the big man first 

In the very instant of his thought, he 
Saw Lord Nelson mive as idden Start, and 
then reel, and fall upon both knees, striv 
ing for a moment to support himself with 
Then his hand 
left 


vho was just before him, 


his one hand on the deck. 


gave way, and he fell on his side, 
Hardy, 
turned at 


ed 


up, 


while 
the cabin ladderway, and stoop 
Dan ran 
and placed his bare arms under the 


shoulder, and helped to raise 


with a loud ery over him. 
wounded 
and set him on his staggering legs. 

‘IT hope you are not much hurt, my 
lord said the Captain, doing his best to 
smile 
the 


backbone is 


“They have done for me at last,” 


‘Hardy, 


hero o sped. my 
shot throuch.” 

‘hrouch the roar of battle, sobs of dear 
the stained 
as Dan and another seaman took the 


love sounded alone blood 
deck, 
pride of our nation tenderly, and carried 
him down to the orlop-deck. Yet even 
so, in the deadly pang and draining of the 
life-blood, the sense of duty never failed, 
and the love of country conquered death. 


With feeble hand he to 
reach the handkerchief in his pocket, and 


his contrived 
spread it over his face and breast, lest the 
crew should be disheartened. 
fired that shot,” eried 
Dan, when he saw that he could help no 
‘‘He never shall live to boast of 
it, if I have to board the French ship to 
feteh him.” 

He ran back quickly to the quarter 
deek, and there found three or four others 


‘I know who 


more. 


eager to give their lives for Nelson’s death. 
The mizzen-top of the Redoutable, whence 
the fatal shot had come, was scarcely so 
much as fifty feet from the starboard rail 
of the Victory. The men who were sta- 
tioned in that top, although they had no 
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brass cohorn there, such as thos 
main and fore tops plied, had tak: 
English lives, while the thick 
surged around them 

Kor some time they had wor 
heeded in the louder roar of cant 
when at last they were obsery 
hard to get a fair shot at them 
from the rolling of the entangle 
and clouds of blinding Vapour 
cause they retired out of sight 
and only forward 


How ever, by 


came to cate 


aim. the exertions 
marines who should have bee n 
long ago these sharp shooters fr 
of vantage 
three brave fellows. 


coign were now red 
They had on 
their duty, and perhaps had no id 
completely they had done it; but nat 
ly enough our men looked at then 
they were ‘‘too bad for hanging.” Sn 
as the air was, the three men saw t 
very strong feeling was aroused 
them, and that their own 
was at hand to back them up. Ai 
the Enelish thoug] 
could not understand it—was clea 
of bitter condemnation. 

The least resolute of them beeam: 
pressed by this, being doubtless a R 
who had been taught that Vow pop 
Vow Dei. He endeavoured, therefor 
slide down the but w 
through the heart, and dead before li 
time to know it. 


none of 


lancuage of 


rigging, as § 
At the very sam 
ment the most desperate villain of 
three—as we should eall him 
heroic of these patriots (as the Frei 


or the 


historians describe him) popped forwar 
and shot a worthy Englishman, who ¥ 
shaking his fist instead of pointing his 
gun. 

Then an old quartermaster, who was 
standing on the poop. with his legs spr 
out as comfortably as if he had his § 
day dinner on the spit before him, sho 





ed—‘‘ That’s him, boys—that glazed 
beggar! Have at him all together, 1: 


As he 
he fell dead, with his teeth in his thro 
from the fire of the other Frenehma 
3ut the carbine dropped from the n 
who had fired, and his body fell dead as 
the one he had destroyed, for a sha 
little Middy, behind the quartermaster 
sent a bullet through the head, as 1 
hand drew trigger. The slayer of 
son remained alone, and he kept back 
warily, where none could see him. 


time he comes forrard.” 


spo 
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of you fire, quick one after other,” 
Dan. who had picked up a loaded 
ind 


mz Bre 


was kneeling in the embra 
tell 


again. 


so that he may 


that will fetch him out 


first, ‘There he is!’ as if you 
men on the quarter deck and poop 
nd the Frenchman, who was watch 
for a 

He 
killed 
it the smart young officer on the 


uch a hole. came forward 


94 ] } . 
while they were loading. 
the long gun which lad 


the muzzle flew up ere he pulled 
ver, and leaning forward he fell 


th his legs and arms spread, like 
Dan 
+ 


i: some small-arm drill in the fort 


for oiling axles. had gone 
he spent at Portsmouth, and his eyes 


With 
laid it truly 


o keen for the bull’s-evye. 


for his muzzle he for 
where the Frenchman would re 
with extreme punctuality he shot 
{ 


the throat: and the gallant man 


» deprived the world of Nelson was 
. despatched to a better one, three 


ws in front of his victim. 


CHAPTER LXVI. 


THE LAST BULLETIN. 


= 


[fo Britannia this was but feeble com 
if she She had 


ler pel hero, the simplest and dearest 


ven heard of it. 
ill the thousands she has borne and 
sed, and for penny she had 
idged him in the flesh, she would lay 
To 


it more poetically, her smiles were 


every 
ousand pounds upon his bones. 
d to tears—which cost her something 
d the laurel drooped in the cypress 
le. The hostile fleet was destroyed; 
e France would never more come out 
arbour to contend with England; the 


ng 
gy fear of invasion was like a 


morn- 
fog dispersed; and yet the funds (the 
lse of England) fell at the loss of that 
defender. 
was a gloomy evening, and come 
e for good people to be in-doors, when 
big news reached Springhaven. Since 
Admiral slept in the green church- 
yard, with no despatch to receive or send, 
importance of Springhaven had de- 
clined in all opinion except its own, and 
even Captain Stubbard could not keep it 
ip. When the Squire was shot, and Mas- 


well, and Carne Castle went 
lark co ild 


ter Erle as 


than a soar, and folk 


were fools enough to believe that Boney 


would dare put his foot down there, John 


Prater had done a most wonderful trade, 


and nevera man who could lay his tongue 


justiv with the pens that came splutter 


ing from London had any eall for a fort 


hight 


+ 


towe ther to vo to bed sober at his 


ownexpense. But this bright season end 


ed quite as suddenly as it had begun; and 


when these great “ bungers’-—as those 


veterans were entitled who dealt most 
freely with the marvellous—had laid their 
heads together to produce and confirm an 


other guinea’s worth of fiction, the Lon 


Publie 
interest had rushed into another channel 
fort 
night on their tongues were driven to em 


don press would have none of it 


and the men who had thriven for a 
ploy them on their hands again 

But 
new 


now, on the sixth of November, a 


excitement store for them. 


night 


belonee d to 


was In 
The calm obseurityv of flowed in, 
the Linat 


how, 


through trees Sir 


Francis and along his misty mea 
dows; and the only sound in the village 


lane was the murmur of the brook beside 
it, or the gentle sigh of the retiring seas 
e enough to make much noise, 


nightfall, 


x » 
Bovs or as 


to prolong it after 


were away in the fishing boats, receiving 


whacks almost as often as they needed 
them: for those times (unlike these) were 
In the 


winding lane outside the grounds of the 


equal to their fundamental duties 


Hall, and shaping its convenience natu 
rally by that of the more urgent brook, a 
man—to show what the times were come 
to—had I; 
He had done it on 


troopers’ horses coming down the hill so 


lately set up a shoeing forge. 


the strength of the 
fast, and often with their cogs worn out, 
yet going as hard as if they had no knees, 
or at least none belonging to their riders 


rhaven 


And although he was not a Sprin 
allowed to 
Springhaven woman, one of 
up the hill; 


akin to him by marriage, and perhaps had 


nan, he had been marry a 
the Capers 
and John Prater (who was 
an eye to the inevitable ailment of a man 
whose horse is ailing) backed up his dar- 
ing scheme so strongly that the Admiral, 
anxious for the public good, had allowed 
this smithy to be set up here. 

John Keatch was the man who estab 
lished this, of the very same family (still 
thriving in West Middlesex) which for 
the service of the state supplied an offi- 
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cial whose mantle it is now found hard to 


fill; and the blacksmith was known as 


Jack Ketch” in the village, while his 


e centre of news. 


forge was becoming tl 


Captain Stubbard employed him for bat 
ery uses, and finding his swing shut 
ters larger than those of Widow Shanks, 
and more cheaply lit up by the glow of 
the forge, was now beginning, in spite 
of her remonstrance, to post all his very 
gg proclamations tiere 

Rouse up your fire, Ketch,” he said 
that evening, as he stood at the door of 
the smithy, with half a dozen of his 
children at his heels Bring a dozen 
clout-nails; here’s a tremendous piece of 
news! 


The blacksmith made a blaze with a 


few strokes of his bellows, and swung his 
shutter forward, so that all might read. 
“GREAT AND GLORIOUS VICTO 
RY Twenty line-of-battle ships destroy 
ed or captured Lord Nelson shot dead. 


God save the King 


‘‘Keep your fire up. Tl pay a shil 
ling for the coal,” cried the Captain, in 
the flush of excitement. ** Bring out your 
cow's horn, and go and blow it at the 
corner. Andthat drum you had to mend, 
my boy and girl will beat it. Jack, run 
up to the battery, and tell them to blaze 
away for their very lives.” 

In less than five minutes all the village 
was there, with the readers put foremost, 
all reading together at the top of their 
voices, for the benefit of the rest. Behind 
them stood Polly Cheeseman, peeping, 
with the glare of the fire on her sad pale 
face and the ruddy cheeks of her infant. 
‘Make way for Widow Carne, and the 
young Squire Carne,” the loud voice of 
Captain Zeb commanded; ‘‘any man as 
stands afront of her will have me upon 
him. Now, ma’am, stand forth, and let 
them look at you.” 

This was a sudden thought of Captain 
Tugwell’s; but it fixed her rank among 
them, as the order of the King might. 
The strong sense of justice, always ready 
in Springhaven, backed up her right to 
be what she had believed herself, and 
would have been, but for foul deceit and 
falsehood. And if the proud spirit of 
Carne ever wandered around the ances- 
tral property, it would have received in 
the next generation a righteous shock at 
deserying in large letters, well picked out 
with shade: ‘‘Caryl Carne, Grocer and 
Butterman, Cheese-monger, Dealer in Ba- 





con and Sausages. Licensed to s 
Coffee, Snuff, Pepper, and Tobacco 

For Cheeseman raised his head 
with the spirit of a true British 
man, as soon as the nightmare of ¢) 
ous plots and contraband imports 
over. Captain Tugwell on his bela 
the fishing fleet against that renee 
Liberté, and easting the foreigners 
board, they restored her integrity 
London Trader. Mr. Cheeseman 
tear, and put on a new apron, and « 
ly reformed his political Views, Whi 
been loose and W higegish. Upris 
of the most sensitive order—that 
has slipped and _ strained its tet 
stamp “l all his dealings, even in t 
ter line; and facts having furnis 
creditable motive for his rash re 
upon his own cord, he turned am 
plause to the pleasant pastimes of a sn 
chureh-warden. And when he was 
ed to a still sublimer sphere, his gran 
carried on the business well. 

Having spread the great news it 
striking manner, Captain Stub 
though growing very bulky now 
good living, ever since his pay was 
bled set off at a conscientious 
against the stomach of the hill, lest 
the Hall should feel aggrieved at hi 
all this noise and having to wonde: 
the reason Was. He knew, and Was 9g 
ful at knowing, that Carne’s black ec 
and devilish plot had wrought an « 
revulsion in the candid but natural 
soft mind of the author of the Harmed iad 
Sir Francis was still of a liberal mind 


Lt 


still admired his own works. But forg 
ting that nobody read them, he fea 
the extensive harm they might produc: 
although he was now resolved to writ 
even better in the opposite direction. On 
the impulse of literary conscience, he held 
a council with the gardener Swipes, as to 
the best composition of bonfire for the c 
sumption of poetry. Mr. Swipes ré 
mended dead pea-haulm, with the st 
left in it to ensure a draught. Then t 
poet in the garden witha long bean-stick 
administered fire to the whole edition, not 
only of the Hurmodiad, but also of | 
Theiodemos, lis later and even grande 
work. Persons incapable of lofty thought 
attributed this—the most sage and prac 
tical of all forms of palinode—to no high 
er source than the pretty face and figure 
and sweet patriotism, of Lady Alice, the 
youngest sister of Lord Dashville. And 
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ent facts, to some extent, confirm 


‘pretation 
house looked gloomy and dull 


with only three windows show 


t, as stout Captain Stubbard, with 


rt sword swinging from the bulky 
where his waist had been, strode 


the winding of the lull towards the 


At asharp corner, under some trees, 


almost shoulder to shoulder with 


man striking into the road from a 


th The Captain drew his sword, 


; nerves had been flurried ever since 
il explosion, which laid lim on his 

imMong?e his own eannon 

\ friend,” cried the other, ‘‘and a 

idmirer of your valour, Captain, but 

object for its aIsplay : 


orth: 


My dear friend Shargeloes! replied 
i little ashamed of his 


How ar 


yw is the system 


Own 
you, my dear sir ¢ 
system will never recover from 
‘ks that infernal ( 
But never mind that, if the in 


ine has played 


SUrVLVeSs: we all owe a debt to our 
ury. [have m 
Yesterday was Guy 


and I wanted to be 


t you in the very nick 


Fa vkes’ 
but 
intend to 

it now on New-Year'’s Day, because 
n I the date 
n going up here to make a strange re 


est, and J 


otit and proper. 


time 
married then; 
people were not reads I 
“mnber 


shall always rem 


want you to say that it is 


An opinion from a dis 
oO 


daughters of an Admiral. 


ished sailor will a long way with 
I want the 

sung ladies to be my bridesmaids—and 
en for the little ones, your Maggy and 
iv Kitty. Iam bound to go to Lon 
on for a month to-morrow, and then I 
ruld all the and the 


rooches, if I were only certain who the 


order bracelets 
essed four would be.” 
I never had any bridesmaids myself, 
id I don’t know anvthing about them 
[ thought that the ladies were the people 
to settle that.” 
‘The ladies are glad to be relieved of 


the expense, and I wish to start well,” re- 


ied Shargeloes. ‘* Why are ninety-nine 
nen out of a hundred he npecked q” 

‘IT am sure I don't know, except that 
they can’t help it. But have you heard 
the great news of this evening ?” 

The reason continued the mem- 
ber of the Corporation, ‘‘ that they begin 
with being nobodies. They leave the 
whole management of their weddings to 


1S, 


the women, and they 


retns 


never recove 
Miss Twemlow 1s one ol 
of } 


racter, which 


charming ner Sex > 

properly 
But 
at the outset would be fatal to { 
There 


I pay for it 


be admirable to give 


oo la t) 
ore I take tl 


piness 
upon myself all, and I 
to do ita 

Wi 
don!” the Captain answered 
“OB 38 3 had the 


it is too late to talk of that 


nines 


Had only 


have you heard the news 

** About great battle, ar 
Nelson Yes, | 
But 


course from vou 


the 


of heard of all 


morning I left it to come 


Now here we are: mind 


you back me up. The Lord Mayor is com 


ing to be my best man 


] 


The two sisters, dressed 


] 


in the ae pest 


sorrow ana 


mourning, and pale with long 


loneliness, looked wholly unfit for 
soon as they heart 
of 
dearest friend, and their own bel 
left the 
while t 


“Tt 


Mr Shara hoes con fesse d: 


scenes; and as 


} } ] 
aIstress the 1OSS their 


hew 


hey room, to have a 


: ‘ . , 
together, heir brother entertained 


can't be done now,” 


‘and aft 


the visitors. 


I must 
Lihat 


Eliza is the 
that 
think of 


proper person 


to her, but nothing else 


There 


my letting her do t 


ean t be much harm 


lat 


by a gentleman a 


Reetor did it 


It was done 
for the 


would 


worthy 


¢ 


liefer have dispenst dd 


maids so much fairer than lhe 


+} 


although unable to advance 
found fifty 
But her father had set his mind 
and together with his 
matter that Faith and Dolly 


others against ask 


wife so pressed 
much against 
their will, consented to come out of mourn 
ing for a day, but not into gay habili 
ments 

The 


] 
stunningly, 


attired wonderfully, 
carnageousl y 


just ith 
thereby with much slang, deseribed 


bride was ’ 
as Jolimny, 
cifted W his commission, and 
her: 
and in truth she carried her bunting well 


as Captain Stubbard told his wife, and 
But 

an eye fol 

That 


ghtness 


Captain Tugwell confirmed it the 
eyes of everybody with half 
lowed the two forms in silver-grey 
was the nearest approach to bri 
those lovers of their father allowed them 
selves, within five months of 


death; though if the old Admiral could 


his tragic 





ave looked down from the matin-top 
probably he would have shouted No 
flags a i mast for me, my pets! 

‘| voung men with melancholy 
glances followed these fair bridesmaids, 
eing tantalized by these nuptial rites, 
ECA they knew no better. One of 
hem | ed that his time would come 

en he had pushed his great discovery 


ind if the art of photography had been 


KO 1) ‘ farce e would have been his for 
tune For he bore at the very top of it 
the seal and stamp of his patent the 
manifest impact of a bullet, diffracted by 
he power of Pong The roots of his 
iair—the terminus of blushes, according 
to all good novelists—had served an even 
more useful purpose, by enabling him to 


ushagain. Strengthened by Pong, they 
iad defied the lead, and deflected it into 
channel, 
Vin by 


beginning to 


} } 
‘ aad 
aivready 


the aid of that same 


0 po 
tent drug Erle Twemlow looked little 
the worse for his wound; to a lady per 


haps, to a man of science certainly, more 
As 
he gazed at the bride all bespangled with 
rold he felt that he 

means of bespangling his bride with dia 
it was that he 
and fight,and perhaps get kill 


than he had been before 


had in his trunk the 
monds But the worst of 
ed. before he could settle in life and make 
his fortune As an officer of a marching 
regiment, ordered to rejoin immediately, 
he must flesh 


his sword in lather first 


for he had found no razor strong enough 
and postpone the day of riches till the 
volden date of peace 
The other young man had no solace of 
even in the blue distanee, to whis 
art. Although he 
** Captain Seuddy” now, being 
posted to the Danaé, 42-gun frigate, the 
capacity of hat would be tried 
For 
mighty dread of the Union-jack had fallen 
ipon the that 
ceived at last that its proper flight was 
land, where as 


his troubled he 


Was a rea 


his ecoeked 
] | J ] - : 
DY no shower ol gold impending. 


tricolor; rallant flag per 


upon dry vet there was 


none to flout it. Trafalgar had reduced 

by 50 per cent. the British sailor's chance 
of prize-money. 

Such computations were not, however, 

I The hap 


the chief distress of Seudamore. 
of his fair round face was less pro- 


piness 


nounced than usual, because he had vain 


ly striven for an interview with his loved 
With all her faults he loved her 
and longed to make them all his 


one. 
still, 
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own. Hecould not help being sadly s 


ed by her fatal coquetry with the 
Carne, and slippery conduct to his 
But love in his faithful 
maintained that she had ah 


poor self, 
‘eady at 
for that too bitterly and too deep \ 
the settled sorrow of her face. and 
submission of her movements, showed t 
she was now avery different Dolly. F 
who had always been grave enough, s« 
ed gaiety itself in comparison wit 
In thei 
erey jaconet muslin, spa 
trimmed with lavender—and wearin« 


1eWe l 


younger sister, once so gay, 


ple dresses 


or ornament, but a single 


4 sSnow-¢ 
in the breast, the lovely bridesmaids lo 
as if they defied all the world to n 
them brides. 

But the Rector would not let then 
from coming to the breakfast party 
with the well-bred sense of 


obeyed his 


fitness 
bidding. Captain Stub 
(whose jokes had missed fire too oft 
be satisfied with a small touch-hole m 

was broadly facetious at their expens 
and Johnny, returning thanks for then 
surprised the good company by his mar 

tone, and contempt of life before 1 


ning it. 


af 
This invigorated Seudamors 
renewing his faith in human nature as a 
thing beyond calculation. He whispere 
a word or so to his friend Johnny y 
Mr. and Mrs. Shargeloes were bowing far 
well from the windows of a great family 
coach from London, which the Lord Mavo. 
had lent them, to make up for not comi 
Kor come he could not 


though he longed 
to do so, and all Springhaven expected 
him—on account of the great preparations 
in hand for the funeral of Lord Nelson 

‘“Thy servant will see to it,” the boy 
replied, with a wink at his sisters, whom 
he was to lead home; for Sir Francis had 
made his way down to the beach, to med 
itate his new poem, Theriodemos. 

‘** His behaviour,” thought Dolly, as sl 
puton her cloak, ‘‘has been perfect. Ho 
thankful I feel for it! He never cast on 
glance at me. He quite enters into m) 
feelings towards him. But how mue 
more credit to his mind than to his heart! 

Scudamore, at a wary distance, kept his 
eyes upon her, as if she had been a French 
frigate gliding under strong land batteries, 
from which he must try to cut her out 
Presently he saw that his good friend Jolu 
ny had done him the service requested 
At a fork of the path leading to the Hall 
Miss Dolly departed towards the left upon 


SPRINGHAVEN 


] 


amone the trees, while her 


LOW 


err ind 
= and 


Forgetting the 


sister went on irds 


dignity of 


the gallant Seuddy made 


orass, as if he were playing pris 


vase With the bovs at Stonnington, 
ercepted the fair prize in a bend of 
wok. where the winter sun was nurs 
rst primrose 

said the 
turning as if she could never 


oe 


This path leads nowhere 


1. Captain Seudamore!” 


Lid, 


must have 


er eyes avain 
in Way. 
leads to you, that is all 
I a to 


thing. if lL mav only ¢o wit 


it onl: 
could wish for content 
h you 
Said Dolly, look 


brother sent me 


vn with more colour on her cheek 


had ow 


We 
ive done « 
think t] 
I help 


I used to fi 


vou to look Lam | 


May 


ib way. na so many Himes 


vou, in the happy times that used to 


Blyth saw that herevelids were quiv 


vith tears. I will roaway if you 
Bu 


d rather have it so t you used to 


» good-natured to me.’ 


So Lam still Or at least I mean that 


le should now be ro d-natured to me 


Captain Seudamore, how foolish I 


een 


Don’t say so, don’t think it, don’t be 


moment,” said Seudamore, 
hat he 


st into a storm of sobbing 


it fora 
said, as she 


‘*Oh. Dol 


reely knowing w 
Dolly, you know you meant no harm. 
1. are breaking your darling heart, 
it. I ecould 


1 you don’t deserve 1 not 


iw to look at you, and think of it, this 
loves vou still 


Oh, Dolly, I 


uuld rather die than see you ery so ter 


rning. Everybody as 


uch and more than ever. 


mY 
Nobody loves me, and I hate myself 
I could never have believed I should ever 


ite myself. Go away, you are too good 


enearme. Go away, or I shall think 
want to kill And 
ild do it, Captain Seudamore.” 

said the Captain, 


me I wish you 
“Then let me stop,’ 
very softly. at the turn of 
s logic, through her tears. Then 
vept with new anguish, that she had no 
right to smile. 


She smiled 


she 


hing 


from 


me one 


course 


round Iie 
touch, and then wit 


as she did not 


Va not very 
ious heart was 
that I 


: 
ie Whispered 
| 


hne\ 


What the meaning wi 


i. 


iope that vou will like me 


How 


i to think it 


nowy 


es 


qaid; bu 


an it matter 


body | LuSé 
lL know my own \ 
less than this This little f 
ture. It 
wwe and Hurt no ody 
Lnste ; 


ers. she 


very foolish then 
[t is 
been a 


food Crea has been 
its 
id oO ; Ing for any 
from | 

one she hi 

to tear it 
“il you give it to me 


\s he spoke, 


without any shyness or f¢ 


ne in) ple 


hope.” he looked at her 
i fear 
in his eves, but as one who knows his own 


Nie 
ed clearly 


swer 


and has a right to be an 
The 


understood al 


art, 


Loo i 


maiden in one glance 


¢ 


the tales of his wonderful 
daring, which she never used to believe, 


because he seemed afraid to look at her 


‘You may have it, if you like,” she said ; 

‘but, Blyth, [shall never deserve you. I 
have behaved to you shamefully And I 
feelas if | could never bear to be forgiven 
for it.” 

For the sake of peace and happiness, it 
must be hoped that .she cong iered this 
feminine feeling, which springs from 
the iat 
should do to us more tl ever could 
Certain it 1s that the 
two gallant 


of 


an 
equity of nature desire t none 


an we 
do to them when 
Rector held his dinner party, 
piem 


beneath the em 


The military C 


bosoms throbb “| 


purity and content ip 


one 


tted 


outs 


or where every 


tain’s snow-drop hun 


might observe it, and some gentle 

jokes were made about its whereal 
that morning. ary 
ts stalk and fell, and Erle T 


But the other snow-drop 


By-and-by it grew we 
on 1 vemlow 
never missed it. 
was not seen, except by the wearer with a 
stolen glance, when people were making 
a little glance stolen at his 
He had made a litt 
there inside his inner sarcenet, and down 


his plaited neck-cloth ran a sly companion- 


a loyal noise 


own heart. le euddy 









by ight steal a 
» the j { vas over his heart 
nd ’ ‘| is re women adored by 







men, especially those who deserve it 
ea 

4 ; ] ] { 

\ ny dear lends, attention, 
1p ( cried Reetor, rising 





a will 


il a keen glance at Seuddy 










( ive oO ittention before the ladies co 
and the for it coneerns them equally. 
i We have passed through a period of dark 
; I 
peril, a long time of trouble and anxiety 
and doubt. By the merey of the Lord, 
ve have eseaped: but with losses that 





England 
Lord 


To them 
the 


( mptied our poor hearts. 





has lost her two foremost defenders 








] 
eison and 






Admiral Darling 


we owe It that we are how beginning 


HOW WORKING-MEN LIVE 


LEE 





BY 





assertion is often made that what 


American housewife wastes or 


Asem 
an 
t 


hrows away as worthless would in Eu 


rope be preserved, converted into nutri- 
| 





tious food, and made to support 
family. Whether 


untrue, the 


perhaps 





an entire this 


asser- 





tion is true or question of how 





the working 





man lives in Europe, as com- 





America, is 1n- 


For a year I wore a workman’s 


pared with how he lives in 


terestil 





} 


the 


blouse, and mingled and lived with 
¢-men of nearly every state in Eu 


workin 





rope from Gibraltar to the Bosporus, and 
from the Mediterranean to the cold shores 


ot 





the Baltic. Sinee my return to Amer 





ica L have engaged in a similar investiga 






tion as to the condition of wage 


} of 


ica than in any State 1n E rope. 


earners 
my own land 

Amer 
It is ten 
higher than in Eng- 


The cost of living is ovreater in 


to twenty per cent 





land: it is twiceas high asin France; it is 


three times as expensive as in Italy. Is 





this ditference in the cost of living com 






mensurate with the difference in wages ? 
England: on the Continent, 


Ish vuld Say decide dly : the low cost of liv- 


Possibly 1h 


ing does not fully compensate for the low 
wages received. The European working- 
to exist reducing the 
standard of living, and buying only such 





mal manages 





by 







articles as are absolutely necessary. There 
are men in Italy who earn but seven cents 
for a day's work of fourteen hours—one- 
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IN EUROPE AND AMERICA, 


MERIWETHER 










New Year happily, with the blessi) 
Heaven, and my dear daughter m 

Next week we shall attend the grand 
ral of the hero, and obtain good pla 
due influence. My son-in-law, Pi 
Shargeloes, ean do just as he pleases 
Paul’s. 


Therefore let us now. { 


thanksgiving, and one hand upo 
hearts, lift up our glasses, and in s 
pledge the memory of our greatest 
With the spirit of Britons we ecl 
last words that fell from the lips of 
‘Thank God, Lhave do) 


His memory shall abide for 


dying hero 
duty!’ 
because he loved his country.” 

The company rose, laid hand on h 
and deeply bowing, said—‘t Amen! 
THE END. 








halfacentan hour. Very few skilled 1 
chanies earn as much as a dollar a « 
the average does not exceed fifty « 
The Italian mechanie manages to 
through on 


this partly 
the cheapness of living, but princi; 
because of his wonderful economy 
happy disposition that enables him 
satisfied and contented with eonditions 
which even an American beggar w« 
rebel, 


sum, beeau 


The conception which Americans 
erally entertain regarding Italians is 
On corners [taliaus 
sell pea-nuts, and sleep; in front of om 
houses they grind hand-organs, and si 


roneous our street 


their monkeys up the doorsteps be 


for pennies. Americans who see this 
and tourists who see the lazzaroni on 
Corso in Naples or on the Piazza of Sa 
Peter's in Rome, shrug their shoulders and 
speak of the ‘lazy Italians.” The inves 
gator, however, who will travel among t 
people, who will look below the surfa 
will be forced to admit that Italians w« 
as hard and earn as little for their labor 
as any people in the world. The Ita 
fruit-venders and organ-grinders wlio 
we see on the streets enjoy those lig 
and honorable occupations as the rew: 
of years of self-denial and saving, either 
on their own part or on the part of their 
fathers. I saw a man past the middl 
age board the steerage in Genoa for New 
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had 
he 


} 
he 


how 


Hi Lwith pride how 


rv vears carrvihng st 


nes, 
a few hundred lire, and how he 


now to pass his remaining vears 


Bia and sf | 


sitting on a box dozii 
W 


Soa 


sand candy. hat an Amer 


beginning 


cs wretched a 
ss of Italians regard as 
| toil and save with 

it. When in this 

id; the 


corner fruit-seller 


a happy 


hope ¢ 


instance 
DiOoMS 


le wholesale merchant 


no waste in Italian 


of the 


opport 


in kitchens 
in faet, little 
An American family 


five thousand dollar 


nal sugar by the barre g 
e firkin; the larder w 


and consequently there 


ea waste In the house of a wel 
talian, nine oclock at night finds 


the 
Provisions are bought 


rder as bare as though place 


ininhabited. 


n the exact quantity needed, five 


worth of flour at a pound of 


a roast, so that there is no chance 


thing to be lost or stolen 
efuse of the rich man’s kitchen is 
ly stored by the cook, and sold to 
hand” food, who in 


rs in ‘second 


retail it to the poor This perquisite 

s quite an item in the cook’s income 
He dries and sells the coffee grounds used 
is master’s cotfee: 


the 


s of oil in 
macaroni is cooked, lays by 
e shavings and drippings from the ean 
and for these and similar small odds 
] 
at 


le four 
sixty or eighty cents) a month 


The 
‘kets where these articles are sold are 

vy on the 
und all 


nd the same vender may be 


ends receives ast three or 


Piazza, or 
Italian ¢i 


open square 


in ties Krom one 


purchased 
most any article, from a pickled cueum 
to a rusty sword. The market-man 
inats on the broad smooth stones of the 
zza With his goods piled around him 
clothes, nails, second-hand food, dried 
Yee grounds, candle ends and drippings, 


bed 


Loo 


forks, 
¢ 
Or} 


knives and 
and host 
imerous to mention. 


ls, rusty iron 


other artiel 


It 


sources that the economical Italian house 


as, a 


‘ss 
is from such 

ife obtains her provisions, her clothing, 
and her furniture. 


Of the latter there is but little—a bench, 
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a coarse wood h o1 


d perhaps an iron | 


roe, Lhiree 


or 
mattress ‘ ; red 
ad duri 


upon t 


upon 
ste day 
In 


cshop 


he 


on 


Ith OM 


ntlv content 


mechanic 


dark oO 
The 
working 


OOTY 
[tali: 
ind 


average rent paid by the 


man for his room, Is home 


pp combined tw 5 I iit 
If hve 


any 


Is een 


Is Mason 
other | 
him t 


he 


air, 


not require ) make a 


his home for the 


Ta \ 
and 


pav more elg 


} 
igi i 


many 


dollars—and take a room 


fourth floor 


able to do ire not 


this 


The majority t content 
J 


with the cheay} 


mus Liemselives 
er rooms in basements and 


floors. U 


I not Ti 


on ground nmarried 


men, ng al home, liv 


nes whe ¢ beds cost three or 


night A very poor laborer will hire for 


: ae : 
five cents a double bed, that one about 


four feet 
panion, 


1S, 
and share it 


the 


wide, 
thi 


With a com 


making cost for each 


Is 


Sometimes 


Ss 


only two and a half cent 


as Many as thirty sleep room not 


hha 


teen feet square, the beds being arranged 


SIX 


like bunks, one above the other, two per 
sons in each bunk, the sleepers “spoon 


ing’ together, packed like sardines 
The » after 


turning out of his bunk at five o'clock in 


1 
stone-mason or mechan 


the morning buys two cents’ worth of 


breadandacent’s worth of finoechio (a kind 


of Ss 


coarse celery), and on this breakfas 
wl en route to his 
f the 
the 


ol 


tile yorK The brea 
fast married workin al 


most 
a pot 


0 Y-man 1s 
Perhaps the wife boils 
of 
cheap wine is indulged in, but substan 


tially his breakfast, like that of the lod 


same 


macaroni, or maybe a bottle 


o- 
ig 





( consists of coarse bread, finoechio, figs, 
‘> { est l S 
At twe o'clock, after six hours’ work 
italian woes tothe nearest trattoria 
i | for seven or eight cents gets a hearty 
or © Mmacaro bread and wine. 
| ised the last drippings 
squ d from the grapes It is really 
ve than so much sour water, and 
Is bought for eight or ten cents a quart. 
Ol ne-man has a family, @ mess 
( or Six pounds of macaroni, cost- 
mw seventeen or hineteen cents, 1s pre 
pared by the wife; a five-pound loaf of 
wead is bought for fifteen cents, making 
t d uv the entire family of six or 
en persons cost only thirty-five or for 
ty « Supper, like breakfast, is mea 
id and finoechio, or perhaps 
re and coffee At a working-man’'s 
trattoria a pint of so-called eotfee costs 
one cent th s wo cents: a third of 


a pound of bread, one cent —three cents for 
bread and coffee. 


the mode ¢ 


f living of the poorer 


the 


families of foremen, of small shopkeepers, 


The more fortunate, such as 


and the more skilled mechanics, live some 
what better. There are public kitchens 
vhere the wife takes her choice dishes to 
be cooked For a trifle she has a steak 


oa turn, her artichokes fried, or 
m boiled. This division of labor—-co 


reduces the 


operative system cost of liv- 
ing to the lowest limit. Fuel is very 
searee and very dear With a few twies 
ind a handful of coals the Italian wife 
does an amount of cooking that would 


seem impossible to an American. 
children and old men and women hobble 
along the roads picking up the stray twigs 


ad bits of grape-vines. They keep 
fuel 
Little fuel 


The near 


the roads clean, and gather enough 


to prepare their simple meals. 


i for warming purposes. 


] iS 


est approach that I saw to a fire not de 
signed for cooking purposes was some 
smouldering coals in an open pan. It 

is in the high lands of the Apennines: 


With half 
peasants I bent over that Sellers 
vered. the 


n filled earthen jugs with hot ashes, 


the wind was raw and cold. 
a dozen 
like stove and shi Some of 
and fancied they kept warm by putting 
igs under their dresses. 

the 
slightly greater than in Italy, but wages 


and the Swiss working-man’s 
standard is higher than that of his Italian 


tne j 


In Switzerland cost of living is 


are better, 
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where the 
pal industries are watch and mu 


neighbor. In Geneva, 





making, the mechanic usuaily 

















two or more tenement 





rTOOTUOS, Olle 




















rooms 


bern 





reserved for a pai 











The wateh-maker bri 


workshop 








springs, wheels, or whatever part 


IS € negaged upon to this 








watch he 








room, and there, surrounded by 








ly, earns his eighty cents or dollar 
The wif 


fingers and sharp eyes, and can m 





The family are not idle 


























late the delicate watch machine rvas 
] 


ier husband. The daughters, if the 





any, spin and weave. 


| hie Sons ye 











work in a music-box factory | 














member of the Swiss family, exe 








the smallest children, earns 


somet 





this, together with their excellent 








of economy, explains why, in a 








mountainous country, a dense popu 


ves 





and contented]; 
as Geneva, Zuri 


stores 


comfor tably 











the larger cities, 


Berne, there 














are whieh Seil 1 











steaks, ham, ete., ready cooked ( 








potatoes, pease, sour-crout, and othe 





tables may be purchased in the sam 








many families, buying from these stores 








do little or no cooking at home. 





In small towns and in the country 








peasant and laborer is more independent 





If he does not own his own home lhe 
rent a cozy 
with a yard attached. 





two or three 





room ¢ 





In this yard 





the man is making shoes or workii 





a factory, his wife is planting vegetables 





or sowing hi mp or flax There area 





sheep, and in winter, when not ca 





wood, the women spin flax, weave ¢ 





from the wool of their sheep, and by su 





means manage not only to meet all ex 





penses, but generally to lay by a su 





sum besides. The rye bread, whey, n 





and potatoes which form the chief diet 





the rural inhabitants are entirely, or 





home | 
greater part of the Swiss farmer's clot] 


most entirely, produced at 






is also home spun and home woven 






One advantage which the Swiss 
ing-man the 
other European states cannot be too h 
ly estimated. 
military service consists of a three weeks 





has over workine-men. of 






The Swiss working-man’'s 






drill each year, which, as a change fr 





the monotony of every day life, is usual 
looked upon as a kind of holiday. His 
brother working-men in all the neighbo 
ing states lose, in such service, three years 
—three of the best years of their lives 
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rman and Austrian, in addition to 
vears lost in the army, lose two 


Handwe rksbur 


Yr yourneymen 


years more 
i is, aS swUr i } 
rndwerksburseh Is from vil 


lage, not w expectation 


the world 
. off the c hatin: anion 


a living, b 


On account 4 is custom, and 
f the three 


rman and Austrian 


vears lost in the 
mechanic 
or twenty-four years old 


e turns his energies in a 
Another of 


ises that tend to lower the 


ve direction the nu 


Ca Con 
men is the eus 


Beer 


mecreas 


{ German Working 


be er-arlinkinge 


excessive 


far from decreasing, Is 


1870 there were in Prussia alone 


ms and 40.000 publie- houses 


iquors were soia In ISSO. the 


mcrease Ol 


160 


census showed an 
from 


the 


in round numbers, 


ive per ve y}” 0 sa 


houses, figures had 


ublie 


200.000. and 


age daily consumption for every 


yvoman, and child was four el 


iSSeS 


steveryv working-man 1S a member 


veer ‘ Kneiper,” or club, where he 


s his evenines smoking and drink 


The statement may seem im 


ible. vet I know it to be true, that a 


percentage of German working-men 
more on beer than they do on house 
The 
and consider it a 


ry At several of the ‘re 
t L visited it was the custom to 


Germans eall beer “hiqul 
necessity, not a 
factories 
ive the 
ployés ten minutes at eleven o'clock in 
renoon and ten minutes at four in 
The 


the Kuken 


fternoon to drink a glass of beer 


en hundred operatives at 
wik, near GOppingen, in South Wiir 
berg, drink twenty-five hundred glass 
f beer per day, an average of more than 


ror each mah, Wo 


ee and a half pints 

and child. At two anda half cents 
pint, the amount spent by each person is 
no inconsiderable sum 


iriy nine cents 


ere the average waves recelv¢ d do not 
exceed forty cents a day. 

Fortunately the cost of living in Ger 
ny is low 
At the 
ich of the employés as desired 


lower, if anything, than in 
to, 
were 


Italy. mills above referred 
boarded by the company for sixty pfen- 
ige a day, a trifle less than fifteen cents. 
Kor breakfast two pieces of black bread 
and a bowl of coffee were given. Dinner 


than two rooms Ina 


the families were [al 


unusually skilful 
four rooms was rented: 
hundred hands employed 
enjoved the luxury ol 
i. cost of S144 a 


At 


factory Oper. 


CCK 


ana prompt 1\ 
He dri 
ana To 

for 
t 


DACK LO 


hoon) 
peer at ele ro Clo 


twelve to 


OoOcioe ‘ 


ven 
one 

OFS 

teen 


crowded rooms, after being ir 


more 
hours at the 
forty minutes at 

\t 


maker 


mill, and eleven hours and 


W Ork 
Goppingen I stopped wit 


who oece pied LWOoO rooms 1n a 


lodging He had five echildre 
en vears of age. They 


one room | muest was 


civen *room, the kitchen, for my 


sole use Tl vife of the shoemaker had 
a cart 
to the ¢ 
ed milk throughout the town 


vent to 


la dog She harnessed herse 


and 1} 
} } ’ , 
irt alongside the doo, and de 


er cniaren 


thes factorv. 
this fan 


the 


S28 40 a year; the expense for beer was 


ings of 


ft . 7 
spent tor rent ol rooms 


$52 56 a year. For breakfast we had 


black bread and cotfee: for dinner, pota 


peer, and oe 


At 


neon 


toes or Cal bread and 


ybage, 


Casionally Sausage ana ¢ 


Wim ping 


i 
light lune 


four o'clock there was a 
of bread and beer, and at se 


of bread and coffee S 


‘ven a supper 


ich was the con 


dition of this family, the family of a fair 


ly skilful mechanic. As poor as it was 
it was better than that of the salt 


miners 


and colliers, who work twelve hours 


hit 


ially dark und Gain p. 


day in dark, damp pits, and sleep at ni 


in hovels almost eq 








-_ . ’ . =e 
The men in the salt-mines near Salzburg 


hundred and ten kreut 


ZeY 1 da ibout lftv cents. The wo 
men of the family eke out this small sum 
DV splnning or weaving At the coal 
mines in | m, Women, and even 
Inge @iris, engage 1 the heaviest kinds 
( The earry coal on their backs, 
eal r thereby thirt cents a day 
e Belgian laborer works hard enough, 


but he dri wood deal, and a large 


KS a 


Mond 





l r Lose 1ys reg ularly throu 

{ r Saturday night and Mondav dissi 
1 ns Chis, together with the extreme 
( of population, causes the condi 
tion of the Beloian working-man to be 
considerably less prosperous than his skill 


md mdustryv entitie liim to be Ii some 
of the irge @lass-manufacturinge estab 
lishments expert blowers earn as much as 
three dollars a day Such men either own 
their homes or rent comfortable cottages 
fi twelve to fifteen dollars a month. 


class, however, bears but a small 


proportion to the whole The ar erage 

wes earned in Belgium by ordinary 
me inies do not exceed SIxXty cents a 
day Such wage-earners occupy small 


tenement-houses, containing three rooms, 


costil three dollars a month A paper 
maker in the vicinity of Antwerp had 
five in his family—his wife, a son four 
teen vears OId, a boy eleven years old. 
and a girl eight years old 


The parents 
the 
and the 

The 
factory, making 
The 


os of the boy averaged from seven 


worked in the paper-mill, 
fty 


five 


father 
earning fi 
twenty 


girl worked 


one cents mother 


cents a day. boy and 


In a @gar 
‘centres 


* putting on wrappers, ete 


earnili 


teen to twenty cents a day, those of the 
girl from ten to fifteen cents. They 
lived in three tenement rooms, in a crowd 
ed, dirty locality, with offensive smells 
from the eanal Their diet consisted of 


bread, cotfee, soup, onions, rice, beer, and 
occasionally Sait pork or corned beef. 
The earnings of the family were $349 30 
1 year The expenditures were—$28 80 


S73 for bread, $18 20 for cotfee 
10 for 
beer and liquors, 864 for clothing, ete 

At Ser: 


comp 


and milk, S69 92 for groceries, 839 


_in Beleium,where are works 


Inge 


ising every branch of industry con 


nected with the manufacture of iron, as 


coal- mines, iron-stone mines, puddling 


furnaces, cast-steel works, and engine 


works, the condition of the laboring class- 
is better than the Upward 


es 


average. 
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of ten thousand workmen are en 
In the various departments of iro 
facture \ hospital erected for t 
of the employés IS Maintained at 
of $9000 to $10,000 a year. There a 
ings-banks, sick funds, good ele: 
kiteli 


SCHOOLS, PUDIIC KI ns, and aihing 





for those who care 
The Frenel 


square meal a day, and some peopl 


to use them 
1 workman eatS but ¢ 
not eall that meal a** 
the 


square” one 


in morning, dressed 
] } 
ne ;ounges 


Ih overa 


blouse ito iting 


an e 
and for four cents buys a pint of 
At 
ot 


late and a foot of bread. nor 


Parisian, he dines at one the 


These establishments are thoro 
French in their origin and style 
salesmen. in long linen blouses, } 


little shovels in their hands, stand bx 
piles of goods The housewife comes 
the bazar to buy a silk dress, a dinne 
perhaps a rag baby She sees what 
wants, takes it, and deposits the mi 


therefor on the shovel of the man 


long blouse; he in turn shovels the 
Ther 
no waiters in the restaurant depart 
You go to the e 
er, survey the dishes, and make your o 


ey into a strong-box near by. 
of the French bazar. 


selection. Bread costs one cent, a pl 
of and potatoes 
four cents, a dessert of prunes two cents 
At the bazar where I usually dined, thr 


soup three cents, meat 


thousand workmen got their dinners 
ery day, at an average cost of about te: 
cents each. Some workmen, economica 
ly and ewsthetically inclined, earry a « 
ner of bread and cheese and prunes in 1 
pockets of their blouses, and spend thie 
noon hour strolling through the galleries 
of the Louvre or through the halls of 
Luxembourg. 

The English working-man earns better 
wages than any of his brothers on 
Continent; his standard of living is hig 
er, he has better food and lodgings, yet 
is doubtful if he is any happier or mo 
contented than the Italian or Frenchma 
The Englishman demands more and is less 
satisfied with what he gets than either of 
He must have hisa 
and beef, or he fancies he starves. 


those Latin peoples. 
Luckily 
for him, living is cheap, and wages, com 
An Eng 


lish laborer of any ability at all can ear 


aratively speaking, are high. 
: g 


one dollar a day; a good mechanic wi 
average a dollar and a half. The pay of 


a locomotive driver is from a dollar and 
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! 
The operatives 


bor 


iower floor cout 


ch abo 


| floor has one good 
ent over tiv 


‘e ranges f} 


a pound 
and excelle 
for five and 
Outside of London a 
cooking is done at the home 
orking-man The lower front 
rw 


little house just deseribed is 


d for kitehen, dining room 
mmibined, With careful 


“as, f 
Is a model Ol 


vhich it is put. 
stove or 
re parlor 
mpartments 
cooking ean be done 
‘King roasts and baking bread in 
removes the faneyv cover from 
and the parlor is converted into 
room After dinner the dishes 
ished and put into the cupboard, the 
1 parts of the stove are re | 
room is once more a parlor 


vincial manufacturing towns whole gravely read from my 


ive built up of these small houses. name and address she had given me, 


ors are frequently very nicely and ‘| ‘eturned to her loom 
ly furnished, the floor being e: 
he walls hung with pictures, : 
ie rare instances there is a piano 
e English spinner and weaver earns 
$7 20 to 88 16 a week. On this sum 
not afford many luxuries; he ean, I 
er, procure all the necessaries, and resente 
n reasonable comfort. Their usual father 
fast consists of tea or cotfee, bread mother 


utter, and sometimes bacon or eegs, In the 


dinner there is always meat of some $7 a | k: the mother, $5; the oldest 


cenerally beef, or pork, or mutton- daughter, $4; the daughter fourteen years 
s, bread and butter, potatoes, and two old earned $3 25;—total weekly ear 

iree times a week some sort of pud- $1925. They averaged forty-eight 
With far too many families this a year, making the total yearly 
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¢ 

balh 
home ‘OnSISted 
{} f ] 


hoor of a crowd 


rooms 


> mere 
and 
rood-size 
six dol 
for rent, I 
have vet fo ind in 
re amount paid for 
mentioned is no 
ten dollars a month 


be regarded ; 


lf Past SIX 


bere allowed them atl 


dinner The investigator, who 
small are their waves, and 
nvitinge surroundings, is sur 
learn that wage-earners of this 


re most fastidious as to the quality 
food thev buy Th j will go in thread 
vill live in dark closets, 


eiothin 


even lim lves in the quanti 


‘their food, but in the quality, never 
No one can say that I do not give my 
of flour, the finest sugar, 

best quality of meat 
is the boast of the coal laborer 
irning seven dollars a week. The fam 
vy of the lawyer or book-keeper, with an 
income of $2000 a year, will often content 
themselves with a cheaper grade of flour, 
iper Sugar, and cheaper meaty; but 
conomy is too petty for the family 
poorer workman to grasp He 
the very best,” and spends his 
nt to get it. Very good butter was 


1¢ in the market at twenty-five cents 
per pound, but the coal Jaborer’s family 
were using butter costing twenty-nine 
cents. The clothing for the entire family 
hine cost S108 per year; the sum spent 
ror meat was nearly half as muelh again, 
$156. The mother did all the cooking for 
the family after seven o'clock, upon her 
return from the mill. The principal meal 
was in the evening, that at noon being a 
mere luncheon. <A few of the large New 
England mills provide dining halls for 
operatives. At twelve o'clock an 

of men file into these halls, each 
carrying a bucket with luncheon, 


generally of beans, pork, bread an 
and pie In pleasant weather 
rapidly, and in fifteen minutes 
er number are through, and out 
grounds to pass the remainder o 
ner hourin 1 

the fresh : 


Ing 


the whistles blow, and the op: 


scamper back to the door vays, | 
the steep flights of stairs,and by one 
are at their looms and spindles 
eleven factory girls whom I in 
at Olneyville, Rhode Island, ther 
earning SS a week, two earne 


earned $9, six earned $4 50 a wer 


these eleven girls all but one 
] 


iome. Some paid their mothe 
$3 50 board, but the majority gay 
wages, and the family expenditures 
made in common. The one gir] 
not live at home was from Ireland 
earned $6 a week, five of which s 
on herself, saving the remaining d 
send to her parents Ih the old S 
The mills where these girls worl 
ploy nineteen hundred operativ: 
whom ten hundred and twenty a 
men. A large number of these 
nates live in a perpetual night 
are at work before it is fairly day 
during the twelve hours that they x 
in the mills it is night to them 
great halls crowded with machine: 
dark and gloomy. In those parts of 
mills work is done by aid of electric lig 
from dawn till dusk. Spending n 
tenths of their waking hours in that: 
heated atmosphere, it is difficult 
where the condition of the average 
ry hand is superior to the condition of t 
penitentiary convict, who, at least, 
sured of wholesome diet and reasona 
comfortable quarters. The convict is 
prived of liberty, but so is the factor 
erative. No one can leave a mill du 
the day unless for sickness or some ot 
imperative reason, 

In the large American cities, as N 
York, Philadelphia, St. Louis, ete., wa 
appear to be slightly higher than in 1 


small towns, though not sufficiently so t 


compensate for the greatly increased ¢ 
of living. In New York it is simply 

possible for the average working-ma1 
live in anything like comfort. Rents ; 


high, provisions are high, everything 1s 


high. Few workmen get off with 
than ten dollars a month rent, and it n 
safely be said that any habitation in N: 
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i@ house, ali 
ol 


1k INC? 


S2So4 


me 


a year. 
ol ms amount 
| ] . 
er had a snu 


v day. 


V days aft my ¢ 
Jerst y sea-shore reso 
ipon entering the pari 
the hat-make 
carpenter, In a 
cS round and rosy 
taking my vacation,” 
‘I have somet 


thing to ask 


know me 


‘*You will not tell how you 


; 
not tell that I am a 
do not kn | 


1 w it here, 
that Il am a school factor 
They would be unpleasant if 
knew that Lam a fae i 


at al 


They 
think perhaps 
ner 


Va 


When <At 
tory girl. 
1 ashamed of her and the bes 
he snobbishness of 
observed her during my 
iy with considerable interest. 
VoL. LXXIV 


knew t ulfer less from dyspe 
world. I 


i¢ WI become 
Several 


No. 443.—57 
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of settled human habitat on 
rood hard Cc 


ClIMDInNe 


ried throug} 
to summer sojourn 


remem beri 


Sum Mers, 
as dense f 


+ 


one another 


ly upward. 

thinly clothed with a 

growth, above which are the 
stems of the evergreens, and ft 
limbs one anot!l 


y ] ae 
som ‘Ss OF 101 


ish-white moss, like the gray per 
the Southern pines, dripping fr 
and draining their brief life 
wash In such a place you must surre) 
man resort, and yourself to its influ neces, profom 
a welcome to vaguely melancholy, or you mi 


ible it to offer ; ‘ePS}) 


of each successive summer as 


them with whatever gayety is in 
; hae 
conjured out of others 


nies 
had never been a picnic in that may be 
fore conceded that Maverine was thy 


Pore 
‘ ] ‘nse that Maverine pro- the party, as the phrase goes. His 
to have received from it, when he heartedness as kindly and sympathy 
ped out of the beach wagon in which he _ it Was inexhaustible, served to carry thi 
over the worst places in the road of it 


o]) \ 
ve He jumped down and ran back. 
had passed a bad bit, to see 
were getting throueh safely 


; Je : 
teresting of the party had some proo! 
I i 
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promised an 
from 


nd 


1, but it is 
shed a little, 
ntly; and shi 
and let him ¢ 


e could inven 


aecel lt ‘| | Y’ a 7] 1¢ | Lie? l lie port, atl d U 

ey scattered themsely tl rhed when they made wild sho 
ves on the bright 

el spac gs. Un. 

hemmed the eo, 

had a pe 

vood, and hi 

fore it with ishing-craft tip 
ind tiltine on the swell in the fore 


} } 
nd, and dim sail melti 


o into 


log-bank al the horizon’s edge. 


] 


ies of the party stood 
retched smselves on the shawls, 
found this >that posture more rest 
‘ter their lone drive: one, who w 


in making coffee, had taken 
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wide 


ham 


and fo and 


ror the dess¢ 


S¢ rvier of th 
as an escort,” said Mave 


h an intusion ofl jol 
come and pick blueberries 1 


watchful eyes, Miss Pasmer 


They’ve gone to pick blueberries 


ed the lady through her tubed hand 


people on the beach, and the 
icceeded — about : among them serambled 
yes 
»>TOLIOW 
) tees . heat 
Pasmer had an impulse to « 


to make some ¢ 


ohter back, and 
line lark to keep her from going. phe wa 
msangasongabout access of decorum, naturally fo 
ither took me upon her late outbreak, and it s 
very pronounced thing for Alice to 
ing off into the woods with the you 
man: butit would have been a pronot 
thing to prevent her, and so Mrs. P 
submitted. 
‘* Isn't it delightful,” asked Mrs. Bri 
how good!” sighed Mrs, Brinkley ley, following them with her eves, 
sincere! How native! Go on, see the charm that gay young fellow 


‘ing, forever for that serious girl? She looked at | 


the materials,” said Maver- while he was dancing as if she could 


2 


t 





you ll want 


\ 
d 
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sked 
ral 
erry 
ti 

,no 
rive 
e Tel 
( ( 


that o 
e loo 
{ 

Lhey 


Is tl keep 1o¢ 
Ile came to ird her ith 
Sters hich he | id clippe I 
ido them!” he said. stand 
I d Wh al her ‘J Wish 
come and make up the 
en you need them.” 
In't allow that on any a 
yered, twisting some stems 
ore , 


then 


perhaps 


you ietme @o ror you. 


» hold the bunch 


tie them while 


surprised into 
haste to add: ** That’s what mak« 
popular with—everyb« 


It’s both, 
‘I suppose it’s very beaut 
All America seems so lovely, so 
‘It’s pretty in the summe | 
know that I shall like it the 
winter, if I conelude to Dic 
did Mrs. Pasmer tell you what my 
vants me to do 2” 

‘* About roing there to—manufaet 

Mavering nodded ‘* He’s 
three weeks to decide whether | 
like to do that or go in for law. 
What I came up here for.” 

There was a little pause, She 
rrouping. 
part cularly cood on such questio) 
asked. 

‘I don’t mean that exactly, but I 
you co ld he Ip me to some concius 
a hb 


\ ¢ 





It’s the first time I've ever hat 
ness question referred to me.” 

** Well, then, you can bring a 
fresh mind to it 

‘‘Let me see,” she said, affecti 
consider. 1.3 really a very impe 
matter ?” 

“itis to me.” 

After a moment she looked up at | 
‘*T should think that you wouldn't n 
living there if your business was the 
suppose it’s being idle in places that 1 
them dull. I thought it was dull in Li 
don. One ought to be glad—oughtn't 

to live in any place where there's s 
thing to do.” 

‘* Well, that isn’t the way people usu 


ly feel,” said Mavering. ‘* That's the kind 


of a place most of them fight shy Of.” 


Alice Jaughed with an undercurrent of 


protest, perhaps because she had seen he 


parents’ whole life, so far as she knew 
passed in this sort of struggle. 
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sked Mavering 
(tii Catholte = 


dropped forward on 


. ’ 

want to do them all my 

sturing his offered hands 
ner ] 


vou ve been of some 


he Sald, dropping con 


ds 


the ground near her, and 
¢ her industry. 
Do you think that would be very 


* she asked. ‘** What made that 


d of yours—Mr. Boardman—go into 


rnalism ? 
Oh, virtuous poverty You're 
1” of becoming a newspaper 
1, Miss Pasmer!” 
Why not?’ She put the final cluster girl, | 
{ 


arop 


to the bunch in hand, and began to knees, and 


nd a withe of sweet-grass around the hands. ‘‘I’m not in earnest about any 
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{ + ‘ that’s 4 } 4s ¢ 


; at's | 1me Isn't it perfect 2” cried the 









ike off, ‘*to be low. in utter content 





1 among these peo ‘** Yes, too perfect,’ answered 
O ! ds in the rousing herself from the reveri 
they had both lost themselves 





iess there’s enoug 
( { te) nd con pare 1 to count them.” He stooped oye: 
t ig t Falls i L ine inds and knees, and mad 
tre | ( fretting all the counting the bunehes as ] 


puneh 







an\ aprece V Shall we carry the 














as possible 
d rested his head on his hand ‘Yes,’ said Alice, looking 
1 on BO \\ ‘Ot Cia this is face with dreamy absence It 
it t place t for—a pienic; and [. through her mind, from some ron 
\ evel one wel out of it for nine had read, What if he were som« 
mo sof the vear.” creature, with that gavety, that 
rladness and sweetness of his, so 









| ruldn’t call that happiness But stems of all the bunches tog 
don't you?” asked Maverine swing them over a pole, like o 
‘* No I'm selfish Ksheol Don't you know the } 
You don't expect me to believe that, I “Oh ves.” 
Suppose ** Hold on! ll wet the pol i HH 
oe she went o1 t must be self a white bireh Sapling and s } ( 


‘the pole. 
















Oo Vv one ¢ have a part in it So ‘‘Now we must rest the e: ( 
s be tor me » ft retched, don’t vou shoulders.” 
| myself up entirely to doing ‘Do you think sp?” she asked 
( ot rs, and not expect any one to do reluctance that complies. 
} { me: then IT ean be of some ‘* Yes, but not right away L'il « 
t world That's why I should them out of the woods, and we'll fo 
ce to go into a sis 0d procession just before we come in s 
M ¢ treated it as the best ki d of Every one on the ledge recoeniz 
( 1 } is confirmed in this view tableau when it appeared, and salu 
ot it lie laug with him, after a with cheers and hand-clapping. M 
t eof wv he thought mock pit Pasmer bent a look on her daughter 
sness she faced impenetrably. 
© W he re have you been ‘sda “Wet 
7” you were lost!” **‘ We were just orga 
XVI a search expedition !” different ones s 
clouds sailed across the irregular ed at them. 
) ylue Northern sky hich the The lady with the coffee pot was 
n the woods opened for them over- ing over it with her hand onit. ‘'H 
d It was so still that they heard, some coffee, you poor things! You n 
i smiled to hear, the broken voices of be almost starved.” 
! » had gone to get berries in ‘**We looked about for you every where 
nother directio Miss Anderson’shoarse said Munt, ‘‘and shouted ourselves dumb 


murmur and Munt’s artificial bass. Some Miss Anderson passed near Alice. ** | 





me from the party on the rocks. knew where you were all the time!” 
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hered 
vy had ‘*My dear, 
{ 


arm-loads int¢ » boat, and) Mrs. Brinkle 


Lenis¢ 


ives hove 1 to t | i\ e] 
vit ud Mavering 
still! ey ” : , 


‘Oh, idiots!” @ 
| ils ivVS wonder 
think of 

Brinkle 


oe} ipher’s subj cts. 


Yes, I wonde: 
(" ] 


otton, leased V 


vhieh the talk mig from this 
| suppose they envy i¢gested 
Well, not all of 
not respectfully 


ssors of ill-gotten 
1a very different } 
5 ‘ 


Do you really think 
“Ves, I think so; but 1 nov I 
I really think so. That's another matter,” addressed 
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picnic than 
have them. 
ougher than 
lovelier,” he 
ply, and 

he subtie 
‘ »] over his hear rs. 


smoking about at 


said, 
** But you re 


peautl 


‘Beautifully! 


Is one point 
awa) 
ik I’m rather 

voice to 


DOOK ay, 


poetry around with me.” 


repile d, intensely : 
storted, and their 

le of smokers came 
1 } 1 

Ss hana, and ad- 
‘* Do 


you know 


It’s four o'clock.” 


nd herself, 
when Mavering 
turned 


n charge of Ali 


) 

concerned, 

and pul bimsetl 
round herself dis} a 


lis Cont 


im They were going t 


the path that no 


> 
Kkoeks by 
sell among the fast 
stretching 
The 


Is penetrated Only Dy this 


Day. 


that passes now and then over th 
of a ravine, and offers to the eve o1 
hand the mystery deepening in 


and weirder tracts of solitude. 


} 
. yy if mnt | 
resoived itseil into t 


WOS and 


these straggled far 


apart, out 

ach of another. 

herself 

with John Munt. 
**Mr 

these excursions,” he sug 
‘*No; he 


and by one of 


tional r one 


mer found 


Walking 
Pasmer hasn‘t m 
never goes,’ 
the agile 
cesses natural to women rl 
the question, ‘‘ You and the Mayer 
are old friends, Mr. Munt e 

‘I can't say about the 


ither’s friend, and I suppose that 1 


7 
son, 
‘ 
friend too. Everybody seems to bi 
suggested Munt. 

“400 


Mrs. Pasmer assented; 


yes,” 
appears to be a universal favorite.” 

‘* We used to expect great things of 
bridge Mavering in college. We \ 
rather more romantic than the Harv 
men are nowadays, and we believed 
Perh 
But, anyway 
our class thought Mavering could do an 


thing. 


one another more than they do. 
we idealized one another. 


You know about his taste for et 


* said Mrs. Pasmer, with a si 
** What gifted p 


of deep appreciation. 
ple!” 

‘T understand that the son inherits a 

father’s talent.” 

‘He sketches delightfully.” 

‘And Mavering wrote. Why, he was 
our class poet!” cried Munt, rememberi 





I think 


] 


know 
1, ‘I think 


Vas poor; 


Mavering t 


very inter 


asOn 


T 
is 


He's come up here to think about i 
ld s ippose it woul l 
ox.” said Munt. 


t a very remarkable forest!” 


I should 


} t 
y a 


. : a 
Mrs. Saintsbury sa 


said Munt, anxious t 


stin 


° " . ] 
its being ancestral 


»voing into it?” 


APRIL HOPES 


is | 


i this remark 


re 
10b materially 
‘ing was the 


money. 


} 


had start- 


urned 


And 


is 


that Mr. 


1” wishes his son to go into it 


asked Munt. 
it 


be a very 


Pasmer, examining it on either side 


iy 


1 : 
1 her place in 
- 


ng procession, a 


Mavering far in 


Don't you know,” 


y rl a 
of 


no 


t the 


those 


sam 


Di re 


ji eves 


rning quite round. 


This gave her, 
P the - 


stra 


and 


or the Wande ring Jew.” 


I was trying to think what 


— n Keep the lng to 
»add to elt ra 1 aft oe 


: + 3 
aemandeda 


, 


something 


} 7 
sne murmured, 


Which e 


id crossed 


re $0 Iman 


‘Other fe 


himself before her on 

that she could not g 

member, Miss Pasm 

portant. It would 

was really 

olance Smiing, 
| Wa 

to he ip you over all the bad places, and | 

| : want | 


though his vol iS SO earn 


st. 


any one else to have 


The 
ther, and between them the oO} 


voice and the fac 


still b 


herself trifl 


ith 
erament. step ou 


He instant 


were both 


ly moved 
till 
gq lickened her pace to overt 


‘3 
aside, 


silent, sne 
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e surge washed 


* beneath them, he 


eet, and made her 


it came and went 
{ 


from the dif- 


In- 
\ 
SLUTS 

more 


She sat list 
hn a certain 
1uch apparently 

’ the words ple ased 
voice, the motion 
‘harmed her. At 
1) rie ancholy, 
offended her; 
lieved Llie he 
intob irlesque 


ce erence 


whe 


was not aiways to 


ised her of not hear 
ild have 


st her 


It did not mat 


she wo 


he tried to t 


spoKken or done: 
hatever sort were 
each 
; he had 
lines befitting the scene they 
tN Ten 


NOW Was th 
and she answer- 


ung joy in 

al nen he said, after 

it from 

pper i 

was from Shakespeare,” 

ined in the same happy laugh, and 
hed now 


Neither this nor that made 


and then without say 


‘vy were in a 
but the 

ha 
ave their 


to nothin: 


ust come to |e 


behind, and issue into the waking 
; 

ope or in experience such a mo 

ment has come to all, and it is so pretty 


to those who recognize it from the outside 


no one 
vhile it ¢c 
veen Alice 

mothers On, and all tt} 
When t 


had started to return, they ¢ led 


sanct 
rt yh 1» if On. 
them come be nd tovet 


they had 


"ages 


called a ne 


ran to ¢ 


fog b 


lowed Ul 


| ne 


and fo em 


When they emerged upon the h 


W rapped them densel 


a litt 


lightful qu 
through the 
ho progress and they ived 
Miss Anderson 
‘My 
you're talkin’ about me.” 
‘Which ear 2?” eried Mavering. 
** Oh, the left, of couyse 
“Then it’s habi 
ought to have heard the 
were saying 
you've been 
This the last 


Mavering broke out in his 


arrest of time. 


from the front seat, 


merely 


about vou, 
1 1 

like to hear all 
saying. 


seeme d 


and Alice’s laugh rang above it 


Mrs. Pasmer lookedinvolun 
from the carriage ahead. 


rood t 


‘*They seem to behaving a 
said Mrs. Brinkley, at her side 

‘Yes; [ hope Alice isn’t overd 

‘I’m afraid you're dreadfull 
said Maver 

he lifted her from her piace V 
reached the hotel 


darkness, and found that after all 


ing to the girl, in a lo 


through the pro\ 
only dinner-time. 


“Oh no. I feel as if the picnic 
just beginning.” 
‘Then you will come to-night 
**T will see what mamma says.” 
** Shall I ask her ?” 


the 


pressing his ardor, but not severely. 


** Oh. perhaps not,’ said fea 


XVIII. 
They were going to have some th 
cals at one of the cottages, and the | 
at whose house they were to be gi 
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his tuil whit 
erossed by 
essed ; 


exp 


1a tather 


isband 


aa aegree 


-y have been 


ind there is i use ft ‘eal from 


selves that they are very much take age from 


i each other. impart 


I thought,” Pasmer said, ‘‘tha you expressed, 
Didn't you the youn ell whom she 


1 that from the beginning. g 
nt them to be taken with each other ? to take her daughter from her 


‘That is what you are to decide.” for the first time she experienced a desola 
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e prospect, ¢ fit were an accom 
ict mii moraliv a bundle 
S t the ittom of her heart 

thie orld to her 
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Mrs. Pasmer was really seekin 


daughter tl 





tion Which she had failed to 


husband, and she wished to ass 

























































































































































































































































































\l » 
? 
oe 

W1 
1acce} 
W his 
Q)ik. 7 

L dic 
yey 

| 


Oh, 1 
to w 
\V 

tare 


| if pavio erdisappornt 
I 
ld ne el e) 4 Trom 
» of } Shae iddeniy asked 
\\ { S ve l fellow. s 
dl 1, should so wholly 


1O | i so it x formed her first 
( ( et in fe, sho tL con 
ers n the love nd care 

} 1 both should ignore hei 

she answered hersell th 

it I ! t happen with any 
marriea, and that it Ould DE 
the worst h Dan May 

) eC) \ e her hus 


nren had « en him, he 
¢ wal S not to be « sil) 

of them 
smer rose and left him, with his 
scence na went nto he 
! ym » ound Ali there 
ettv event ad s laid out on 
M Pasme) very fond ol 
i at tne t ight of Alice 

Ss ac } 


ans redthe girl. ‘‘ Didn't 


Why, why shouldn't Len 


mma W hat are you thinking 


It’s going to be ie greatest kind 


. aust ' 
io vou think you ought to look 


hing simply as fun?” asked the 


vith unwonted didacticism 


everything? What are you 
Lbout, mamma ?’ 

thing! I'm so glad you're go 
ir that dress.’ 


of course It’s my best. But 
you driving at, mamma ?” 





of it more and more, that she n 
with some one the respOnusIbpility 
had refused a 


‘Nothing 


much to go.” The girl drop) 





part ul 


hands and stared “You m 


: . . 
yjoved voursell to-day, shi 
} 
that were an explanation. 
‘ . . } 
Of course I enjoved n 


} 1 : 
What has that to do wl 





fo to-night 

“Oh, nothing But I hope, A 
there is one thing you have lo 
in the faee.” 

“What thing?” faltered the 


now showed herself unable to co: 


by dropping her eyes 

‘Well, whatever you may } 
or seen, nobody else is in doubt 
W hat do you suppose has bro 
Mavering here?” 
“T dont know.” The denial 
confessed that she did know 
formed her mother that all 
tacit between the young people 

‘Very well, then, J know,” said M 
Pasmer; ‘‘and there is one thin 
must know before long, Alice.” 

What?” she asked, faintly 

“Your own mind,” | 


‘T don't ask you 





wait till you teli me. 


have let him stay here if 

“Oh, mamma!’ murmured 
dyed with shame to have the { 
boldly touched, but not, probal 
deeply displeased. 

‘Yes. And I know that he would nx 
er have thought of going into that 
ness if he had not expected—hoped 

‘**Mamma!” 

‘And you ought to consider 


‘Oh, don’t! don’t! don’t!” implored 


oir, 
That's all,” said her mother, tu 
from Alice, who had hidden her fa 
her hands, to inspect the costume on 
bed. She lifted one piece of it afte 
other, turned it over, looked at it, and 
itdown. ‘‘ You can never get such ad 
in this country.” 
She went out of the room, as the 
dropped her face in the pillow. An 
later they met equipped for the evening 


pleasure. To the keen glance that ler 
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Nochistongo, 


~abd are reached DY lors 


the pe Ople oO ject 


hether 
it more profita 


o the towns, I do not 
riven for the loca 
The way at first was over 
ing, with bro Vii Se rrated hillso 
For the first twenty four hours 
was much in appearance like 
and sterile at this s 
as we saw it,a mile and ; 
ff is a brow) eity with conspic Ou 
thedral S. As we got furthe: 
the country the people idling at 
»,and way stations began to be very pictur 
some and poverty-stricken. The hats mad 
m he way. most distinct impression. 
seems to invest his fortune 
They are in great variety, but all are hig 
» crowned, of felt or straw, with a brim 


is a sharp descent, inches broad, sometimes the crown bi: 


erally maintained and the brim white, always ornament 
reached, when the lost with silver or white braid, or a broad strap 





MEXICAN 


The poor class is all in ra 


ioOOnsS, ANG a serape 


gvenerally 

The 
isters of sun 
the 


reminded 


ad irretrievably grimy 
road brown « 


Lie adove houses, 


id pVramidal Hilis 


eypl as did thi squal 
Vall 
of 

Now 


dark eves and e 


no Chie 


pecuilar min 


DOVS Keep 


and then 


ires Handsoni DOYS 1h 


\ + 


nmon, and pretty babies 


Va Ol 


oce ipation ot tl 


Lton trousers, and rag 
avout the shoulders 
tionle SS holding 


tered over the 


O Donkeys abound 
er Ol a GonKeY Sits SO Tar in the 
Lis 


the 
the 


’ 
a perpendicular tine Trom 


1-1 


the ground, so that 


eos seem to beiona to 


i@ Country LMproved ih ap 


ere nn iive hun 
hundred miles on our jou. 
brown and dry, but evidently 


i Trees were wanting, but mes 
appeare d,and small Species of cacti 
Tenia ieee ; 
ewas a good deal Of color in the soul, 
{ some lovely effects in the plains and 
We were beginning to 
t 


of the charms of Mexico, namely, 


mountamms 


sphere color, Which makes a garment 


ie fairest landseape—a drapery which 


Sav Is usually Wanting lm 


our 
Luern 


reGions 


a little station, very early in the 


ning’, before we 


reached Calera, was 


of gypsy, Oriental encampment— 


wagons, donkeys, vagabond men, 


and a band composed of harp, 


» and bass-viol, which hailed the ris 


e sun with festive music These hos 


table and hilarious people offered re 
eshments : 
to the train passengers, and the wo 
licited the 


} 
] t 


exlemporize ¢ 


colfee and something strong 


hn so T 


m to go to a house near 


ATL i dance. | S ipposed 


irst that this was a communal emigra 
mn from one part of the 


r. But no. 


country to an 
These people lived along 
ie base of the mountains, and had come 


her for a frolic of a few days, with 
ock-fighting and plenty of whiskey or 
s equivalent, aguard 


Vou. LXXIV 


iente. 


No 


58 


} 


LoOV"V 
COMP 
coarse 


WOlmnall 


Zea Gib iie 
prett 
Me XICalh 


city 


Hotw-s 


m from the inh 1 


springs 


ious Dalhing tor 


veonea ur idea of the 


Mexican dis 
revard for conventio 
d 


hote veral ty 


hi Lired Me X1ICah, 


are Ss pi 


I 
harro 


peo 


iui 
} 
forehead, very 


rave 


DUCKIE! MAJOP-GOMLO O| 


ciehda, il an enorno 


coat, an 
tol CONSDICI 


rentlieman 


eyes, broad, Nneavy 


like a youth overripe, small forehead 


a big hat, talking to a little 


parchment faced man, 


1 attentive 


Ssequlous 


1erD 


Novel pictures constantly present tl 
The 1: 


a& way { whe 


} ] } 
ey ] r { lc 
seives dy Ol LY is 


q iali 


e she 1s 


met 


some Open Carriage, Vilh servant 


ery, and S 


a modern Spanish-lookin 


tleman, handsome, and not too extrava 


Her 


the 


grantly dressed in the Spanish mode, 


¢ 
dL 


hacienda 
The 


rity, 


is not far off, at the foot « 


hills lady is very well known in 
the and his history 


At L 


tions are crowds of boy s,men,and women, 


is a Mexico 


abounds in ‘* histories all the sté 


who otfer for sale oranges, sweets, Mexi 












queer-looking fruits 


il out Of seasol ind GO not taste 

r l { ma itremendous clamor 
elt uu Vel rs ie region beyond 
2) 1a ripe stra Crries 
‘ At Irapuato 

f { isket ¢ this fruit Ton 
{ , ot rip S 1 sweet The 

i is ad Wilh Cabvac't 
cl ¢ DO aon top nea \ oO as 

I ieaves, wet . couple of dozen 
) | S pic people have oO 


‘ { 
Vortioern 





irvh oO market-men 
W e struc ivery old eivilization 
l morning at seven iVil ieft 
| ma ! iV ini t seve © pass 
) 1 Lhe mous deep cut or canal 
ongo It ~ OL ple iresqueé Live 
i OF hard earth 1} ttie rock 
Lhis ecu is st made bv the 
It i isa drain for the valley People 
ive ered hat 1 aid th th 
ey ( i? Ccqyua ll il h the 
i { Lorre tiie explana ym) that 
tiie t most o it on thet persons 
[" t l , ©l Lac ied LO Lie Olli AS 
eO! I Oll IS attached to them, 
t i OT the Aare dirty enough to be 
" ‘ t We ar t last in the 
( e of Mexico This lon 
ro 1 Vallevs and ovel moun 
| ( Sty i VaVS 1h Lhe SuUull 
temperate iband wood a 
l nous ina ts variety ut ¢ 
f hnteresting hn the retrospect 
onsidering that it is a railway journey, 
for we have seen many sorts of people 
nd i strange costumes 
( vilev Of th cit oO Mex » 1S ¢ 
in form, with an average breadth of 
thirty to thirty-five miles, and flat, save 
nie e hilloeks It has two shal 
) vie (Thaleo nd Lezeoeo, the one 
ind the other brackish. Chaleo 1s 
col d direct ith the city by a ea 
\ ( miles 1o The area is more 
0 ! narsh than otherwise, and cut 
Dy cana ind irrigating ditches To the 
no of the eitvy some four miles is tli 
l town of Guadalupe, with its sa 
( eral spring; to the south three 
! it the end of the Paseo drive, is the 
! ( ( Mapu tepec This basin IS com 
vletely surrounded by mountains of vary 
eight To the west they rise 10,000 
t ove the sea and east, so therly, 
ure twin snow peaks Iztaeciliuatl and 
Popoeatepetl, the latter 17,500 feet high, 
ind the former, the White Woman, a lit 
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tle lower. <All the streams from th. 





run into this basin, and there is 





ly no outlet for the 
of 


water except 





Nochistongo, which atfeets on} 
Exit from 
Is on slightly raise 


Thus Mexico, which, fron 





portion of the valle 1 2 





to the country 





Ways 





vation and superb, equable climaté 





be the heaithiest city in the world 





Ing drainage, subject to various 





and typhoid levers and to pne 





One hesitates to speak of the eli 











much a matter of 





adaptation To most people, I t] 





climate of the Valley 1s delicio 





rare air, the necessity of breathin 





get oxygen enough, quickens the 





and many new-comers have heada 


the 





a pain in neck; b 





usually pass 


olf in a few davs | 





not suit those who have tendeney to 





disease, and much better places « 





found in the republie for those \ 





tated throats and delicate lunes 





era 





re Lemperature, Summer and l 






about 70°, running from 60 


1 Lif 


tosv al 





vinter is rainless and dry fi 


ist of May; the tree 






Ociover to the lk; 






hedges are dusty,and the landseap 





in summer the heat is no rreatel 





. ] ) » 3 : 
air is cleared of dust and haze by 





showers, everything 1s green, bloo 





and sparkling, and the atmosphere 
April and May ar 
} Wi 


warmest months of the year 
to sno 





to be ce licious 






summer rains, which turn 





highest mountains, of course the 1 






canoes have much more snow than in 
ter 


mio me 





Occasionally in January the t 





ter falls below the average, the s) 





lies for some hours on the eneirelil 





hills, and the eity experiences some ¢ 





uncomfortable days, for which it is whi 
unprepared, 





The mass of the people 





the soldiers, who wear cotton clothes 





year round, evidently do not expect 
For a Northerner I s} 


for 





sort of thing 
the and 
should be his ordinary woollen ap} 








say dress summer 














for spring and autumn, with a light ov 
coat for driving. 














No railways run into the eity; the st 








tions of all the roads are outside in 





suburbs; but carriages are plenty and no 








dear, and street railways traverse the ¢ 
in all Lo the out 


These cars alwavs ro 











directions, and run 





ing villages. 








pairs, a first-class closely followed by a se« 











ond-class. For funerals, an open platform 
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ms the ser 


necessary, 


tor ¢ 


) 
»f ‘ f 7 
US, and a { 


und priy ate 
there are many 


pretty patiosand it becomes tir 


vs isa rood 


In the shop 
cheap jewelry and a disp 


it there are more 


] 


lay Of himse 


"e1ous taste 
ind art stores. more pictures and en 
found in any South 


nes, than can be 


of the United States, and the art 
faney windows are usually throngs dl 
spectators. The aspect of street lift 
» dress, in most parts of the town, is 


it is motley as to co 


ean, but 


f the Mexicans being hybrids of all 


l 
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¥s ' . 
was creditable, and the sehool 

; M4 T 
oy the Americans Oo have drifted in promise At the Museum of Me 


Visitor 









1@ most interesting object in t 
Fara ' { | } My ; { t , 

‘ erior cou S\ though bis the Museum thatis arranged 

rt : 2 } } 
rrity are decidedly Oriental picture-writing Ina large lun 
| ts shops t eity 1s more modern opening out of the court beloy 

] g 
to ¢ ‘ } , 

t trave exper O find 1 An- ally kept locked, are the larg 

tiquily iOps are It und these ha een ments of the Old Civilization 





gvovernmen 









bh ah nal rl Has ( l ng bin order, bub it is in about 
picked 1 vet treasures remain dition of the Sultans museum of 
t e patient sear raunthe way of old ties at Constantinople Ler . 








, . 
endar Stone, With 1ts enigmatic: 







he sacrificial stones, the uncouth 
1 of the country can be found ocea thie heavy recumbent figures, 
sionally But asa rule the most charac raised and knees drawn up, the « 
teristic thine’s in the republie are to be stones, having serpents with feather 
hn the proyvinelal cities and the ed about them The Impression 
nall y Les Lack of communication upon my mind by these objects 
has pre ed local peculiaritic Wher- of grotesqueness Probably they 











some 





na meaningeless, but they seem so i 














cal fl und som ibits and costumes nothing in our eivilization or tra 
ne to his experienc As to the ‘sights’ that brings us en rapport with tl 
( the eit they have been so fully writ enables us to compre hend them ‘| 
te t des ption in any detail would is no beauty of form to appeal to 

be out of place in a general view of this thinginthe sculpture or designs that: 
sort The old tourist will probably most within the seope of our ideas; 1 
enjo undering about town and seeing intellectual. The inscriptions and 
how the Mexicans live; but there are a acters give us no starting-point of 
fi sights that he must see in order to re pathy They seem to us not simpl; 
tain the respect of his home friends ; these tastic, but the work of people w hose 
i t Cathedral, the Museum and Pi cles were entire ly out of the line « 
ture-Gallery, the National Library, Cha own development. In this they ( 


pultepee, Guadalupe, the Noche Triste wholly from the Egyptian remains 


iy und tne canal leading to Lake are simpler, and though we ecannotl 


derstand them, appeal to something 
mon with all antiqu 


The Cathedral is perhaps imposing by we have in com | 


its s not otherwise—a jumble of bad I am not referring to the comparat 


nish architecture, and barren and un- difficulty of reading the Egyptian h 






interesting within, in comparison with glyphies and the Mexican characters 









Continental eathedrals. The Pieture-Gal ornamental designs, but to the esse 
lery, San Carlos, may have interest histor- difference in the appearance to our eyes 
ically; artistically ithasnone. The walls” the one is civilized, and the other bar 
are hung with old Sp unish sacred rubbish,  rous. The National Library, housed 

nd the modern paintings are as bad, sequestrated church, is a vast collect 
showing little new life or growth. There of Spanish and mainly ecclesiastical 


snot a painting that one would care to erature, wanting a catalogue and pri 








ring away for the cost of carriage. But arrangement, but no doubt a good mous 
the government has a school here, where ing place for the student. 

pupils draw from casts and architectural On the 17th of February, in the aft 
work of the pupils noon, when we drove out the broad Paseo 
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here 1s 


e nernbdotl hood 


Linmedl 


mere 


toler: 
decorations 


for the most 


pictorial 


tepeece 18 


lred feet 


the plain but 
eradually 
About the foot 


tropieal gardens and the tamo 


rent 


s Grove The roads winding through V1 
} the favorite resort atmosphere One 
These Immon ali the romance 


to enjoy i@ pros 


upspringimg 
in the deep cinnamon 


re not to be compared 
T 
them Cé 
ma, and the rrove was no doubt and dreamy 
| the tape Lo t ! r, and lordin 
them five feet : he ground, vp , whit potle anding 
a girth of thirty-nine feet I the edge ternal summer, pure as the 


n he reigned l 


ve the Montezuma tree is larger 
ns to Atzeapot 


The summit of the hill is reached by a : vay th 
nding carriage road, and here on a he causew he little ham 
ll uneven plateau are massed the Pre some miles from the 
nts palace and the Military School,the laza, stands what remains of the Noche 
Vest Point of the republic. Admission is Triste Tre¢ It is said that Cortez halted 
ecard from the Governor of the city, by this tree and wept on t ul 
| usually gives access simply to the hisexpulsion fromthe city. This touch of 
rounds; but as one of our party had emotion in the conqueror has consecrated 
nds in the school, we were very cour- the spo lore than a victory This once 
uusly shown everything in the academy gigantic cypress is now only a decayed 
ind the palace. The cadets were fine, in u the interior half burned « 
lligent young fellows; the place was 
oroughly neat, and discipline seemed ) 10ss de] 
rood. Ido not know enough about war neral trapping. It is protec 


to compare this with other schools of the fence, and a policeman lounges near to 
} sitor ch off a relic f 


ime character, but its appliances seemed 

















open ung nds, only a beg 
va 1 iii \ o Piri ha baby a 

itt , In rt oR DY th net 
Da \ 1 L¢ can omen in tiie 
( Oo puique » 

Guadalup I us for the rine ol 
Ou Lady of that name, 1s a rock \ hill, 
Ve \ C} ipuilepec and about as tar 
! ( tv as ( LD Le pe S to tiie 
SO I are t » correspon is sen 
tine oO ie pla At the vot Of the 
! ecathnedra \ larg it re 
markable for nothing except a superb al 
tar railing of silvei Near it is a pretty 
public garden, with a fountain and sweet 
smelling shrups, the @ nd carpeted with 
viciets It speaks much for the gentle 

d refined character of the Mexicans that 
such cool little nooks of beauty and re 
pose ie Commo \t little distance 
but still on tl } ih, IS Line highs deco 
rated Chapel « Our Lad In the vest 
bule ind Cove { anhESsaUPON Cat IS 
b bling spr ( cool mineral wate 
pungent, but ag ible to the taste, and 
much resorted to by the thirsty and thi 
ar ) | Ss] ne ip im the Spot where 
Our Lad eared to the peasant, a most 
} ou ! l ( Krom this chapel a 
Zigzag” pa ed road vith shrines set at the 
Wi es, lear up the hill to the chureh 
and cemeté on the top. The church 
always filled { peasant worshippers, 
men in raggeu \ Ie kneeling women 
\ 1 the gvrace ribosa drawn over the 
head, and hal id children—is only a 
ba Chap i ‘ Lik 1¢ ait _ yme fine tombs 
in the ceemeterv.aud there lies Santa Anna, 
the hero of so many defeats The y 
from the esplana is very fine, and of 
{ same character and extent as that 
from Chapultepec, except that Lake Tez 
coco is a more prominent feature in thi 
landscape [t is a place to dream in; ro 
mance, histo y eauty, the contrasts of 
nature vhat has not Heaven done for 
this delicious land Is it true that where 
nature is most lavish the pe ople are least 


vhatever these people lack, 


W hat 


they have apparent contentment. 


1g Lif LUmosphel Or peace and repose 
there was about the shrine, and in the 
warden, and in the shadow of the cathe 
di where the women sat selling little 
cakes, variegated in color, about as big as 


L na be 


and baked over charcoal fires in sight of 


ins, Which they patted into shape, 


+ 


1e@ purchasers 
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W hatever the tourist omits, 
neglect a ride on La Vi i, 


not 


that connects the city with 
If he cannot Spe nda day Lhiread 
tropical marsh-land, this unique « 


of dikes, ** floating gardens,” wa 
brilliant vegetation, and semi-amyp 
let lim at least ; 


hamlet of Santa Anita, 


people, YO as far 

1 LHe MmAIidst ¢ 
Chinampas a pleasure resort of thi 
dle and lo ver classe S He re area Wo! 
a life different from any other, and 
riously suggestive OF many others; a 
t, Venice 
We ti 


all 


ture of ‘and the Sout 





Islands. boat at the En 


arn Of the 


IOK 


dero, on canal that ¢ 


the city, a most unsavory but pictur 


place. Here are rows of 


Darges ( 


ble boats, and canoes Our boat 


flat-bottomed parallelogram, With st 


calico awning and 


curtains, and s 


alovg the sides. The size of thi 
and the lowness 
the low 


OL Lhe Canopy 


mined by arch of a bridge 
has to be passed by all boats in the 1 


canal Our boatman was a squat 
dy lecged, yellow Me Xican, who SLOO 
the bow, and used a pole to prope 
boat W hie hn onee we were ciear of 


Smiaii Canal, Ith ItS Washer-women 


ers, evil-smelling habitations, lanl 
and the ruck of city life, and came ) 
the broad silver stream, the poling 


us on With an easy, lullin 
the 


condola, but as fascinating; 


man sent 


tion, different from oyratiol 


and We 
in a world of nove lty, color, and r post 
a gentle breeze that just mak 


sparkling the placid stream, and banks 


a blue sky, 
olfering constant novelties. 
In the negleet and decay there is ace 


tain charm; low 


houses overruh With li 

CYS ickle and Castilian roses, ruins ¢ 

bowered in callas, poplars and cotton wo rds 
overhanging the water, wardens wild and 
tangled, a low doorway in a brown ado 

hut, with a group of dark-skinned girls 
and children,a field of yellow grain strewn 
with flaming poppies, the great sweep of 
] ditches 
and canals stretching away off to thi 


level vegetation, intersected 


by 
white twin mountains. The scene, so r 
life. <A 


the canal, and here dash along horsemen 


poseful, is full of road runs by 
in gay trappings, big-hatted, silver-span 
cled riders,and saddles and bridles stiff with 
ornament, carriages with lolling beauties 
or packed with noisy pleasure seekers 
swarthy Indian women, wrapped in a sin 
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1 of cotton, trotting aiong un - esof gr 
yurde ns; there are the tinkling of blanket 
li Way side resorts, the eall 
id of laborers 
ai IS enlive nea 
dugouts, Canoes, 
ind of business or pleasure. — | { \\ ttle squares of ve 


e occupation, Whatever Vvno cuilivate 
dissipation, or the mdaige 
ke a holiday Barges going rimit huts, an pass 
market are piled igi W l re an) } l xistence. on 
golden earrots, blood-red beets, f low : their coun 
cabbages, laid up Ih Square Masses seem -a vigorous race, 
lasOonry 5 heaps of color; boat-loads tor wou find many good ( i ere, 
ywers sweet- peas, poppies, pinks, flowers, music, an equable Climate that 


] ian 


lvflowers, flaming inthesun,and ealls for no more exertion in 


air with perfume as they pass, l lnmer i mands nob mucit in the 


scows packed with men, women, a) f Ll or clot ra mixed blood 


ldren of the shopkeeping class out l cl \ two continents 
HOMGaAY One boat-load of revel l ‘e that one 
‘aws to our side, and as we float ital ! at makean ef 
through this enchanting land, the 
‘umMming the guitar, the mandolin, 
play for us the Mexican 
and the minor dance 
e which comes down from the Moors 


Spain, and the women, rk, comely, n returning we 


da 
LD 


egyptian features and Egyptian lan lown into the 
woot @lanees from under their ri : creat popular market-places 
i These le ow » |i » barges with their 
Lie cood humor, the e IN pLaceney ‘ Us l vers, and 
ission, of their clime. 
Santa Anita is an Indian vi 
on of low thatched houses, African in 
set in plantations of bananas ‘the city, and at night might 
Lh narrow, clean-swept streets, us. t swarms with ill 
shops, and house f rti von people, a brutal popu 
nt for the lower orders IS ¢ i second-hand SHOPS 
of paradise; the city roug 1ere, nd pulqu 
dissolute players on mandolins, tl 
ied young Mexican, the Shay Vv. s Ci ly 
ze-limbed Indian who works u ie large ce all sorts of 


as or poles the boats through the nel t mndas it wanting im 


k of ecanais, the painted city itinental cities But 
rl, the broad-faced Indian girl who sel!s 
| and carrots, and Lic fe of the DLic 
little messes which the Mexicans twar or! thi a federal 
and here the municipal police are The city lits environs form t | 
numerous than elsewhere, for here ict, 1 he state of Mexico. Besides 
lways a more or less suspicious lot of tate there are twenty-six other states 

llers and pleasure -seekers, come to eat each wi ; vernor and | 


‘wed duck, tamales, and the piquant ture, its syste schools The 


t all 


ympounds of chile and chopped meat,and constitution is model one, there is 
ibove all to drink pulque. The Chinam- the machinery of a republican govern- 
as, or so-called floating gardens, which ment, two elected Houses, a President pop 
irround this hamlet and oceupy all this ularly chosen for a term of six years 
ist marsh territory, and which supply ineligible again until a term has 
the city with vegetables and flowers, are vened. But the President is in fact el 


ot at all floating. They are little patch- by agreement among a knot of le: 
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Sal 
ol 

e¢ 





































































Turks. W hoever 


er, outward bound, that 


‘ offi i matter of arrangement 
ad tor usually a lone time in the 
’ Every governor of a state is prac 
1 dict lL b S { inta at the 
nd every oflicer, even to mavors 
cities, is so chosen, It is the most pure 
ers eovernment in the world 
er ¢ Cc etorms are wone thro ieh 


>the tact 


When the first term 





1) expired, Gonzales came in by ar 
rat hen the latter retired, it Was 
Lo norship Na nas a predomi 

Ce Es il blood, Gonzales of opan 

In first term Diaz took an enlieht 
ned of the needs of Mexico and its 
( rnal relations He invited capital 
ind promoted railways by lberal subsi 
. I") railways were built; the sub 
sid have not been paid. The country 
vas infested with brigands These Drig 
wads re not Indians, but of the mixed 
Span 1 race Who had PpOssesslOns, and 
On » the highways only on occasion, or 

hen the country was polit cally disturb 
ed \ orous etforts e) mad to sup 
pres this by thre rovernment Gonzales 
had t reputation of being the head of 
these quasi brigands When he came 
into power brigandage was still more ef 
fi Vv suppressed Peopl Say that his 
method was to put all the brigands in 
othice, m e them governors mayors, and 
hi district officials, where thev could 
rn mo Liat vy intercepting cara 
Vans oppiln ( ences and carrying 
oft Oo e! oO Hacienadas And it Is unl 


versally believed in Mexico that Gonzales 


> vears saved out of his 


4 } 1] 

ry between twelve and eighteen mill 
S dollars, which is now well invest 
ese leaders are astute diplomatists, 


as the 


with 


rv { l as and subtle 


Supple 


makes a treaty 





BACK FROM 


BY ELLEN 





I.—-lE 


n the deck of a Liverpool steam- 


[ first saw her, 


her pathetic loveli- 


s attracted mv earnest attention. 
is off on a vaeation the first I 
ever had, and everything was so nov 


1 found the di 


ivs seareely lone 
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THE 





them is likely to be confused by 


sult; whoever invests money in M 


priy 


either in public works or in 


prise, does so at his risk. Any ba 
confidence is wanting in business 
Mexicans do not trust each other | 


alWays seem surprised when a for 
aoes as he said he Wo i] 


ldo. The 
condition is some Ling 
The 


versal ly ne 


like that of 
atmosphere of Egypt is one ¢ 


Wew no are accuston 


do business on universal faith 
sumption being that aman is hon 


til the contrary is proved—cannot 
stand a social state where 
the assumption 

One can readily grant to Diaz p 
intentions, and the desire to have Mi 
take an honorable place In the wo 
justice is not had priceless in the eo 
the officials are all servine their o 
terests, and official corruption is ui 

And 


order is maintained, 


sal travel is 


vet now safe, } 
and there is ma 
progress Ih edueation 
the 


no public opinion 


Still, what 


government is, there is no pu 


no general con 


hension of political action, no really 


resentative government, or represent 


election There are few new 


people are not informed, and the mass « 


spapers 


them are indifferent, so as they 
In 
( ‘ong ress in re 
pre 


demonstration of the s 


long 
not disturbed 


(the action of the 


personally only ¢ 
Case 


to the English debt action ymoter 
a determined 
dents in the city) has there been any 


of the the legislat 


independence of 


Mexico remains, in effect, a personal go 
ernment with no political publie. I 
making no sweeping declaration as to t 
character of the mongrel population 
has its cood points. 


» travel further. 


These will appeat 








FROZEN 
DORSEY 


I had thought that time would drag 
without my. briefs and deeds, my arg 


POLE, 


ments and cases: but the swing of the sea 
the glory of the sun, the buoyaney of tl 
air, and the great expanse above me we 
happy substitutes. 

[ did not make friends quickly, for | 
was reticent and taciturn, not because | 


did not like people, but it is so much easier 








il 


BACK FROM THE FROZEN POLE 


han to talk. Then, too, peopl 
mselves up so in talk, and there 


nothing worth showing up 


and took cigars, nodded to 
took a hand at ecards, m: 
‘* shuffleboard” and 
ioks and rugs, and carr 
did everything 


mvself could do, not 


‘ond day out the pretty 

om | spoke Was Carrie d On ae CK 

iiddle-agwed woman, with her arms 
vraps, came with her, and a pretty 

whose anxious affeetion declared 


f +} ] 


Pg i¢ ri 
laced her in a chair on the hurri 
*k, and wW rapped her warm and 
The chief steward brought her 
nd the mother fussed and tidgeted 
» daughter said 
ma dear, do rest It make 
o see you tiring yourself so 
ind sleep, and Norah will take 
ie th a shadowy little smile 
Norah to her side with 
her heavy face, and a hearty 


miss. And the mother 


in the shelter of a quarter 

‘hed them idly, and saw in a 

] a-sickness had clutched 

was only a question of 

s with her, altho ah she strucaled 
resently, in a stifled voice, she said, 


\ 


Ss Edvth. L believe [Tm dvin’, clory 
Oh, Norah!” she answered, dismaved, 
»>down at once and get some brandy 

1 seeing her motion of dissent she 

t words—‘‘ I'll do very we i.” 

he maid stumbled unsteadily aft. 
nsteadily that I ran and helped her 
n the ladder, receiving a grateful look 
n the woman, and a soft ‘* Thank you” 
n the girl. 

n about ten minutes she crawled back. 
‘Miss Edyth, your ma’s aslape, and ] 


suldn’t bear to wake Ah-h-h!” and 


fell in a heap at her mistress’s feet. 
The girl looked so distressed and help 
ss that I again went forward, and said: 
If you will allow me, I'll fix her, and 
d up the stewardess.” So I rolled my 
inder her, covered her up with an 
er, and called the good woman up. 
1@ scene that followed was usual, but 


The silence 


ringing of 
of the co 
Thee 
ladder 
he came 
for th: 
SICK to ado 
on aeck 


otf the 


heaved 
LOO KE d SVimpa 
conhdentia 

fe 
and the 
side I didn’ 
Kong and 
She had been | l six mon 
breaking my heart lor a 1OOK & 
} 


Lord! Lord! what a day that 
The captain was one ; 

fellows I ever saw He 

but slender, and stooped 

hair was turning gr: 

young; and his 

brown and hon 


tle, but wa » | aman on 


and was one of the bravest men in the ser- 












HARPER’ 


( l ( i i to spea to he 
) nazed er ¢ VESSLOI | 
( LDS ] errol wma is SI 
ui il \ o” to spea Lie 
ner roatl 

Van Ruyvei have I startled 
ae I » SO \ | ist Came up te 

( ) nted any ng 
\ rst words she pulled herself to 
e) bansweret \| you are kind 


| rood fello yey ilking h her 
fe ninute then went below, and 
i ) C SL araess O after rivine 
i ( ( ee tea took Hel be i) not, 
‘ re shi ad given mea n 
l ) vic ow sweet thanks 
| next day the weather was ugly 
the da iter was superb, and again sii 
ip ed. Istepped forward to lend help 
epted The « iptain mtro 
duced me to the mother, and in a fe 
minutes we ere chattin with that ready 
Intimacy pecullar to peopie On s pboard 
| wah sensation to mie ‘or [ had 
oO sisters, my mother died when I was a 
i ‘ » and I had been too busy and 
too reticent—maybe too stupid—to talk 
much ai enjoyed As we ta ced 
a group ¢ passengers ga hered forward, 
ie and point toward what 
OKE not UNLIKE a Vessel under full sail 
( ) vm to Madam Van Ruyven 
l e410 d them rl object swept 
i lashes of light gleamed from 
it, and some one said \n iceberg!” 
An irmed look cam nto her bright 
old face 
lake me back ton daughter, pleas¢ 
esitating perceptibly you will 
y oblige me if you will say nothing 


Mystified, I nevertheless, of course, 


im 
we rejoined Miss 


plicitly obeyed her when 


Van Ruyven 


vho was too lancuid toeven 
iat we had seen 

Her mother bustled about her, tucking 
r, and setting her parasol at 
cle as to obscure the gleaming 
and all the time 


Shape that drew nearer, 


rVOUSLY 
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As she sat down, the steward 


adored the 











e girl, drew near resp 

and held out a pair of marine elas 
These be iong to the steward 
and he says, with his respeetful « 





ments, hed feel honored if you'd 





to look at the iceberg that’s 





Her mother broke in hurried 
Miss Menzie, but | 
think my daughter is strong 

But Miss Van 
her har a, sO pale and slender 
Miss Menzie. Tell 


} 
vas very kind of him. 








thank you, 











enou 





Ruyven. stretel 














you, the ste 


Yes, 


to the ola lady Who sat looking 




















\ mar 














1) 





anxlous ‘do not be afraid. Wir 











me, ~ it 





Ing must be a 


rently to 










beautiful one,” I answe red, e) 








siastically. 
And it was. As it 


sun struck to its frozen heart, and { 





forged nears 








of prismatic fire plaved over itS sul 








a fringe of surf broke about its bass 
the 


Waves on a iee 





hollow booming sounded. like 











shore, 








“Think of the land where that fe 


I turned to Miss Van R 
about to begin a disquisition « 


frozen North: but I got no f 





came from!” 
ven, 








irther 





pale a face I never saw on living we 








The cold beads stood out on her for 





where the 








Velns hrobbed like hamme 
on her short upper lip and above 
curve of her round chin the same di 
agony lay heavy; her nostrils were « 






panded and rigid, and her eves stari 





Her mother wrung her hands, and ¢ 





ed her, softly, °° Edyth! 
eda little. 
I was 





Then again, ** Edyth! Edyt 





aie ] A ; 
cruelly embarrassed los 





was awkward, and I did not know ho 





To speak was difficult; to ke psiiet 





impossible. 
‘Miss Van Ruyven” 


hand 





and | 


my 


laid 





on her arm in 


earnestnes 





‘*vour mother fears you are ill 





A tremor passed over her, and she tu 





ed her desolate eves to her mother 





‘* Poor mamma!” she said: 

Then, ‘* Let 
and although I offered my arm, 
maid helped her, she straining those s 
until the last moment 
iceberg, whose chilly breath 


is poor m in 





ma!” us go below, ma 





ma a 






eves toward tit 





now swel 





over us. 





The next morning passed without 
glimpse of her, but in the evening sli 









came into the music-room. 





BACK 


other 
Po 


and stand fora moment I mac 


Ace and outstretched hands 


swayed and fell, just as I sprang sent t 


FROM THE FROZEN 


looked 


POLE 


woman 
al dopport 


v 


Thit 

in 
\VlIadam 

seemed 


3) \ Oa 4 Sudade 


clouded 


mense confu 


r, gentle, wo 


but the mother pushed her 


and with the irritability of ner 


isness said, “Why did you sing that 
, ms 


tenea 


song 


kly been 


blan 
And the 


on their Day of 


is something 
Mr. 
ing the Je 
ut 


course, 


Dalzell 
Ws 


Sit 


th 


ol 


Madam 


‘Forgive me, dear 


) cours said 

U 7 } 2 
n Ruyven, hastily. 
I did not mean t 


my poor girl’s lover was cast away in 


id, do! O speak so; 


and I 


emphasi 


‘} 
one 


nation 


Then 


rery 
», 


looke 


¢ 
ol 


horrible one 


more madam 


prett) 


ho 


kissed her plump old hand 



















































But give me vour consent and good 
n , 
\ swered (a aiy 
Bu ©) e subject was broached to 
Ed idered and shrank from it 























for her: but to 





feanda 






























































































































































‘ aed b memories 
° i sO agitated | scarcely dared 
( But I told her gravely and 
is useless for me to try that 
re POSSI DIe¢ l would never 
i ord to her again, for I loved 
» deeply to grieve her; but I would 
eV ' eave her so long as I was permit 
| to follow her; that to live away from 
i S vond my strength. And I ask 
rea ritation, ** You will not, you 
forbid my seeing you now and 
en 
I antly I won consent to this, but 
ed, almost overwhelmed, with 
earnest beseec nes for me to forget “*my 
far ind leave them 
Look at me,” she cried, passionately ; 
ook at me [I belong already to the 

















7 : 
1 ma ne speechless, and she came 
»n ‘*Ah! have I made vou suffer 


Forgive me Lam only trvinge to save 




















vou regret and sulfering 





Go away from 





1S. Gi eC] ning le With peopl 


and I, poor 








from your sunshine, and 





vill pass 





Crmeprvt 
forgot 





iy oO soon 


vou will wonder that 








nea me 








But, as I had truly told her, I could not 





























o, and as the days passed she seemed to 
mind my presence less, and her mother 
re kind to and dependent on me as 
if | had been really her son 

One day there came some trouble with 








a delayed letter of cred 


and I 


sDanKer 














+ { 


Lhing that 





annoved them 























ran over to look it up We were then in 
Switzerland. I was gone but four days, 








when I Madam Van 


\ sudden cold, ter- 


returned 











Ruvven lay dying 








minating in pneumonia, was the cause 
‘*Edyth! 
care of her; and to Edyth, ** Marry him.’ 

[ wa 


ing such an advantage of her, and yet 





Her last words to me 





were, take 








s almost distracted. It seemed like 

















could I take care of her else? She 


how 

















id ho near 








relatives, and I knew no one 











loved her better. 


So I implored her as 











rently as I dared, as gently as I could, 





ind spe 


consented 








were married by the pastor of the 
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1 


Enelish 
et 


chapel, and then I be Pee 
Paris 


skill, treatment. eare, 


me take her to where 


would eurt 
her lassitude and weariness 
But 


how 


she a ntly 


SHOOK her he; 








rentie she was, my dear!—a 


] 


ing her pale hand on my arm, sa 


do not think of that. My days 
many The poor thing’’—and 
her little fingers pathetically on li 


‘is tired, so tired! We will 
it. but let it take its rest 


\ keen pang 


and I stood 


shot through my 


looking after her unt 


ficure was blotted by mv tears 


} 


And the days ran by, hot with a 


and yet not all unhappy, for I wa 


} i £ 
SHrINK Tro 


Little 


flowers, and sometimes at m\ 


\ 


her, and she did not 


nav, even smiled that faint 


niy 


I never spoke of my tenderness 
adoration, as young men a 


1 for the 


sweet lily Love put in my hand was 
a flower from Death's garden—fair 
tiful, but too far from earth to bend t 
sounds or sway in its warm winds 
The captain’s words haunted m« 
I never left her for longer than a 
hours, and only then for fear she 
weary of my love and presence. — | 
ed her with my 


eyes, my heart, my 


absorbed, and every day I saw she di 
further and further from life’s moon 
One day, as she lav watching the « 
drift by, she suddenly spoke 
she never called me by name—'‘‘Ty 
Will you take 1 
What was it that ] 
[said: ‘*Gladly bl 
a dear little box up the Hudson, wher 
can spend the fall, and then we 
down to the city in the winter.” 
‘NO; 
mine. ‘‘I my 
you take me there ?” 


like to go home 
Take her! 


not do for her. 


will Cl 


Then her timid fingers cre) 
home. W 


mean own 

And in a few days we were outwal 
bound. 

It was a grand old place, and I hoy 
much from early associations; but, al 
alas! my love grew fairer and more s} 
owy with each day; and the last of 
fall months found herdying. As lift 


her back and forth from couch to wind 
from window to couch, she was light as 
snow wreath; but the weight of my h¢ 
had grown too oppressive for tears. 
One evening at twilight she turned 
me and said: *‘ Dear boy, I must tell 5 
something. 











I have delayed it long, but 


BACK 


you, for the end is near 


} 


nd tenderness so she 


I 


1 »t} 
na WOPtLi a 


‘ould have On WAC Lo i1fe 


CO Thay 


d she W 


d, ana 


ni¢ 


nNountlamMs 


ad came back to her side 


sis What she told me 


I] 


til 


SILE 


rreme er the 


is ho 
an orphan 
only playmate 


and shrank ym rom 


He 


il 


iv child, 1 


\ 


ereat flashing 


ind noise as asturdy, bre 
ered bov. Wit 
ld look as soft and tender as mam 


| 


ed. 


perlous ecouk 


Will, 


\ 


vhere he 


weak clung to him 


+t t 


LION, aNd ho 


17 for him to 


defence. could not 


el and one home bleed 


nd 
s that 


ty, aay came ie 


with two 


had 


ruises and bro 


torn from an encounter 


we 


re 
His livid | 
a} 


stoning a dog they 


»a tree ) 


an. from him, 
he 


hands, 


rm did not wri r 
filled 
tl 


+ 
A 


5 with tears when 


Th poor 
ind I had 
hurt to live.’ 


eves 


e ung licked my 


» shoot it, for it was too 


His idea of duty was inflexible; acom 


vand 


cost 


i 
d at 


his watehword. 


is LO be execulé any 


He was de 


Was 


ited t 
ro and model 


o adventure, and Gordon was his 
‘As he grew toward manhood he deter 
ied to < 


n nter the army, and when jested 
th by those who knew his soft heart, he 


r red, 


strong and gentle.’ 


‘One ean be brave and mere} 


‘West Point is only a few miles from 


Saturday 


1X 


homestead, and every e 
1 up to spend a few hours with him.’ 

She paused and dreamed awhile, [ knew, 
golden days at the beautiful Point in 
» shadow of the mountains and the sun 
ine of youth. 


‘When he graduated he 
Papa had died the winter before, and when 


came home. 


ie spoke to mamma of our marriage it was 


as of some 


was SO 


SUlLMO! 
[ bade 


li 


FROM THE FROZEN 


)LE 


thing beyond ques 


had never % 


V¢ 


Cc 


Hilth 


fe seemed 


she 


a, and as he bade 


madsaid 


mie 


Vilil COME Di 


d Wile 
vith me.’ 


Ss arm, moa 


there, 


1ove 


His voice was | 
Lo 


countenance I never saw 


ike a trump 


} + " iw? « 
S his tace much a 


And in 


Then came mo 


mi\ yes 


vas gone 


Agony 


And ary sobs SHOOK 


ment he 


ol uting 


O agony 
ner fy ime 
| beeged ner to w 


il 


t 


{ 


al implored ner no 


try to tell me so sad a story; told her how 


happy L was to love and serve her; ho 


did not dream of re proaching her 


Hler 


hand rested on mv cheek likeas 


hat 


did not love me But vainly. isted 


ho hake 


heart 


Was doi 


and the voice that thrilled my bade 


be 


i] 


me ar with her until she 


e 


The months were gathered into a vear, 


arted to their 
Lh 


rripped 
prey, and one ship went up in flame, and 


r. Reliefs were st 


ut 
il 


and anothe 


1 AT 
rescue. the cruel Worth ¢ 


one was crushed in the ice, and the third 
year dawned. I felt Carl was dying—w 
dead; with the t 
news that they were found, and his name 


was among the living. 


1e 
as 


but 1) Summer came ne 
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jour- and strengthened until I turned 


He is lost from the party that when I heard my name ealled 






yin d furthest toward the pole and thi ** Between the curtains stood C 
poo! n nen ught him until the ice) oh, so changed! Stooping ike 
is La ed Ville Lherr biood a id Lhey man his beautiful aark eur 
frozen; for they loved dwindled to thin locks heavily 





ScOULS Wilh @wray his rreat dark eves 












round 











ani 
that 


( | 1 the words ‘Search for parchment 





f 
~ 
J 


stood quivering from h id to 
ld out 


breast ut even as they « 





He 


on 


} 
Tie 









Ii 













ad to tind s dead body Heay \ about me, and he bent over me, he 
i thie oOug { ! iv back to tered, ‘Too weak,’ and staggerit 
camp, and months after, the ships eame have fallen, but I held him in 
t m oft As the last boat push orous young grasp und plac | 





ar 










I ) l Wal t ! wing its arms and knelt at his side I seemed to be 
wna rolill to the water’s edge, They ing ice and his breath stirred mvyveul 
put back, and picked up Carl frosty air I cried out in terror 

How they rejoiced! But they never answered, still in that low, weak mum 
how he eseaped, for he never ‘It is nothing Come nearer, and 

spok mi the homeward journey He lookatyouagain, my darling, my da 
ywed consciousness, and responded to And his eves burnt with a look tl 
questions by looks and faintest @westures love, but love so mingled with ago 
| doctors fought for his life inch by fear struck deeper to my heart. He 
ini x the stories told by the men of to grasp my hands, but the poor 

| courage, his fidelitv, his gentleness fingers lay earcely contracted on t 






l unselfishness, taught them its value. and they looked so pathetie in 










One officer said Histremendous will starved thinness that the sobs choked 
see! 1 to carry us all alone, and to set throat [ buried my face on his arm 
even death and the horrors of darkness at weptmy heartout. Then I remember 
bay He gave up half of his scanty ra- too late—that agitation was bad for 
tions to the weakest, and his laugh was’ Raising my face, | saw he had faint 
the last sound of merriment heard in that [ ran to the door and ealled man 
place of horror His strength took on it She came, and after long and anx 


labor we failed to do; and as the mendied waiting we revived him. 








one by one, it was on his breast they gave ‘As his almost transparent lid 


s ] 
up theirsouls, and into his eyestheir wild life seemed to flicker like a wind-bl 










dying ones looked. While he was with flame in his eyes; but his first conse 


is manhood was kept alive, and it was look was not for me, who hung weep 


not until afterward that hunger and pain over him. it went bevond me, and fixe 
k L humanity itself with a seeing gaze on something 
\ letter from the ship's surgeon told visible, and from his throat issued 


me not to come to him, but to have a hoarse murmur: ‘ Again—again IT | 


quiet place ready to receive him, and to conquered! O Death, Love is still vi 
e carelul not to agitate him, Lie closed master!’ 
vith: ‘I know I ask almost an impossi- ‘Wethought he wandered in the Nort 





ty, but I tell you frankly his life land, and was dreaming of those eter 








hangs by a thread, and it is only his in- snows, and the lingering death that fast 
domitable will that keeps him out of his ened on him, and we both spoke. Aga 
crave,’ that look of anguish brimmed in his dan 

We took a cottage at Newport, sent for eves, and his feeble body stirred tow 


are 





nough of our belongings to make ita lit me. 






ke home, and the day the ships came ‘We would not let him leave the coue 


[ awaited him ina fever of agitation. I and shortly after, the surgeon came 





paced the floor, and as the minutes passed, He asked several questions, and then stood 
a feeling of fear stole over me that grew looking perplexedly at Carl. Finally | 


a I 





FROZEN 


throw 
the p isslonate 


Would seem 


ld soften, the 
relaxed lines, and eves 
LOOK aS lil | 


f 


ie happy 
of those d and life 


al *Lhaese oc 
} 
vould come 


usted, 


the marrow 


B Olt As 
ired head 1. 


ere Cl 
i seem to t 
ind try as | 


m thorough 


exquls 
strong thumb | 


m, declaring, when 
| eould 


‘ blindfolded 


UnKNHOWLN 


that touch 





ma ila, 


wll the 

rden of death in life! 

ad eried oOo LO you 
fled me Adieu 

ce is reedy and Ta 
or. oh Lhe dead ar 
hememp Shi Could 
uid adestro death 
i ch 10 t you 
ne kKISs, SOUL ¢ m1} 


Ss PIMs 
He bent his iey lips 
r ~ yrurnt tive look ot 


and as 


CiOst ins i iif cissed 
Is APril Cll away, and | 
the ground, changin 
m ind at my feet lay 
Ss niet erumbie to 
) of li hair curled 
( tehed at it as | 

held 


ehtly wrapped. 
P ] 
iiler my tong illness, 


had 


red off, they 


hat Carl’s mind 


anade 


had W 
ere, and Was 10Ost, 


lat clever detectives 


him, and hoped soon 


he was dead, and why 
but they glanced at each 


The fever has 


room. The clock 


minutes, but not more 


niy poor girl's 


vasted. The 





Chita € 


American gentle 

drawi oom, who, 
mone ti ( mMpany all 
n dress-coats and white 
,adespair to the figure 
Vand si ce most resem 
ked, politely, * 1 beg your 
waiter 2” and received in 


l reply, No, I am not; are 


lat Story tol 


| from the rail 


Lbya gen 
road train 


i. few moments, and who, 
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meeting 
through the crowd, he 
supp sed 


look d 







fire burnt into the heart of 


the 


dropped its ashes, just as deep in n 


It) 


gnawed the burning pain that co 


life with the ashes of my youth 
dreams 

Outside, the storm wailed and 
lashed the panes, 

Wrapped in 


bent 


my arms she lay 


to hers, watching eagerly 
the least change earved in its lines 
beautiful, cruel se ilptor Dea 


heart did not stir 


her white ¢ 


her hardly a sigh 


breatit was 
find no words, but I felt such a 
| believe it throbbed through tl 
flesh and told its tale to her. for 
her Solt eves, she breathed with 
divine compassion, ** My poor boy 
lL folded , 


these last moments 


her closer, thinkine, 

ine 
But, even as the thought pulsed 

breast, a wild blast 


smote the ho 


winds eried aloud with a human 
and the door swung open, a cold Lyn 
tered, and before me stood a 
notaman, for the fire-light shone t 


but 


tender dai 


the film that outlined him, 


tall and comely, with 
abundant curling 


hands 


As it bent toward us I felt a trem 


through her form, her eyes sprang 


and a look of joy transformed 
and filled it with radiance 
“Carl!” 
They 
the 
erief,and she lying on my breast, 
the 


she cried—and died. 
found us 


dead, I 


afterward sti 
lire stunned 


and colder than SHOW W 


with a smile of such exquisite bliss 0 


lips as hushed their sobs and filled 
with wonder. 





aay Chair. 


form, was suddenly 


accosted by an 


eager, hurrying woman, who ela 
for a moment, and then said, as if we 
endless searching, “ Are 


you the con 
He answered her that he was not; 
her, still darting upon he 
asked he 
the 


and 


him to be 
at him gravely 


conauct 


swered, as she swept on to continue le 
“ Because you have such a prominent 1 


Did the first 


why among the crowd of replicas of 








Miah 


hair, and outst. 


and blind 


ithou 


and 


LIStie@SSLY, é 


rentleman probably wot 
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1 have been selected as prob ibly the the secret pe rsistence of the wond 
Did he scrutinize himself furtivel) sailed the guest mistaken for the wait 
found himself before a mirror if hap- I ly mething of a sneak or a Mawwort 
t detect some secret resemblanc he 
mary? Had he an obsequious 


he an air of habituation t the 


of dishes? Did he bend his arm as ked | | remembering t 


| napkin hung cleanly over it? Did in ,an is no reason to 


sted, as it were, in the verv act of is, in f | l¢ rtist who 
Yez, zir; comin’, zir’?? W: 


lit !—an appearance of servility in an unprejudiced likeness. But if the tables 


1 
is there— hing whatever of any of us, and firmly draws 


¢? Ifsuch queries occurred to him, ere turned, if the truthful and impartial sun 


they did not disturb him. He was had depicted Cleon as Pericles, or Amos Cottle 
lly a gentleman not to feel the full as Milton, o1 Triptolemus as George Washing 


4 


the situation and the naturalness ton, would he wince? Would he not rathe 
liry. The tranquillity and point of reflect that the sun was exceedingly impal 
turned the chance shot of the tial,and had no preferences or prepossessions, 
so conclusively that it was not he, and,in fine, he could not help it if his latent 
questioner, who must have been dis resemblance to the Father of his Country had 
That gentleman, in turn, must have at last been disclosed ? , 
instantly, and with a wince, the Washington is doubtless one of the people 
teness of his mistake, and that hisown that one would like to have been. That is to 
s was impeached by his addressing say, it would be very pleasant to possess the 
*the gentleman of all the « ompany Washingtonian qualitic s. But this is a large 
resembled that useful personage. and general view. There are men—perhaps 
33 must the gentleman at the station good and famous men—with whom a man 
litated upon the woman’s question. may be conscious of a secret sympathy so 
beari 
that official, supervisory air in his idle ance of mental or spiritual kinship, so that he 
¢ about the platform which signalized feels that he might easily have been any one 
ponsible guardian of the train? Was ofthem. He perceives in himself { 
perhaps, a certain intrinsic aspect of the same impulses. There is an occult 
1d in his person,even when at rest? strange identity, so that in the other man 
nwittingly inspire confidence in lone- sees himself projec ted, magnified, imposi 
1en bewildered by the rush of travel? the ti le spectre of the Brocken. When a boy 


} 
| 


lattering thought! Was he,the most admires a man,and in the chances and emer 


1o 


of a conductor? Was_ strong and deep as to serve asa kind of assur 


und unsuspicious of men, unconscious- gencies of life acts as he believes that the man 
nefactor of his species? It would not would act, is not the sympathy that underlies 
y to surmise the current of the specula- the boy’s admiration the assurance of the same 

i drifted through his mind. But mental titution with that of his hero? 

we may be sure of: if a man were Can we, indeed, understand those whom in no 
for a hero, the error might easily degree we resemble? ‘I should like to have 

ze his feeling that he would like to been Shakespeare’s shoeblack,” says Thack 
ro, and so lead him to a series of reflee- eray; and he would like to have he lped Field- 
ipon people that he would like to have ing to bed,and have heard Dr. Johnson talk 
gut Swift!—he says. Yes, be 
there are a great many people that cause he had nothing of the essential Swift in 

d not like to have been, or, more truly, himself, but a 1 leal of the others. The 
e would not like to be certain people as Easy Chair kne\ ry clever man who could 
ieved them to have been. Triptolemus not admire wif ough. But the elev 
cently leaving a friend’s house,in whose man’s triends said secretly 

he had passed a delightful evening, venomous tongue. 
mM passing into the hall he saw upon a We are constantly reve 
, modestly resting upon a little frame, a  estly and unconsciously 
tograph of himself, upon which his only like. It is an occult sympathy 
ment was that anybody who saw the pic- friendship Noscitur @ soe 


and supposed it to bea likeness, wasam- do our companionships 


It is only the converse of this proposi- at the club. J] 


istified in detesting him as the prig, or they disclose us to oursely 


r, or hypocrite, or charlatan is the are in this way surrounded by ma 

may be—which certain people had al- whose reflections, however ; 

believed him to be. fore 
very man probably has seen those pictures were 
imself which justify the worst that is said Coste: 1e conductor, fell 4 

thought of him. They explain to him lations. There was something of the preur 
feeling of Triptolemus toward the calum- Bayard in a hundred young heroes of the 
s photograph. He resented the picture civil war, and Irving wrote with all his heart 
n injury, probably, all the more because of in describing Goldsmith. It was well that 
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Triptolemus was startled to see a kind of 
Mawworm looking out 
graphed likeness, tor he 
that nobody 
the living 


from his own photo- 
will surely take care 
shall ever see the hypocrite in 


Triptolemus. 
I 


Tue Duke of Westminster recently sold for 
three thousand guineas, or fifteen thousand 
dollars, the port: uit of Mr. Gladstone which 
Millais painted for him when the Duke was a 
political friend of the statesman. The Duke 
is of the blood of the costly-breeched Stephen. 
He is a thrifty peer, for he cleared one thou- 
sand guineas by the transaction. The sale, 
however, was not due to want of money, but 
to political estrangement, and the incident 
throws great light upon the present state of 
feeling in England 

In no country has political feeling ever been 
more bitter and intense, and seldom has it 
been more deeply moved than now, when the 
public man of the greatest genius and of the 
most unprecedented personal influence in 
English politics is the champion of a cause 
which is believed by his opponents to be no- 
thing less than the dissolution of the British 
Empire. It may seem extraordinary that a 
man like Mr. Gladstone should be suspected 
of cherishing such a design, or of not compre- 
hending the necessary results of the policy 
that he advocates. But certainly it is not 
strange that those who believe him to be 
maddened in his own conceit or treacherous- 
ly seeking to destroy the empire should not 
care to maintain personal relations with him, 
or to hang his portrait upon their walls. 
Washington may have loved and _ trusted 
senedict Arnold. But it is not surprising 
that he should have avoided gladly every 
token of his own regard after Arnold’s escape 
to the Vulture. It would be, perhaps, extrava- 
to that the feeling of many of Mr. 
Gladstone’s former friends and admirers is 
really that with which they would regard a 
traitor. Indeed, the speeches of Lord Harting 
ton during the campaign were full of a grieved 
and tender respect rather than of suspicion or 
denunciation. But when calm and intelligent 
men deplore his continued life as a great mis- 
fortune for England, it is plain that their per- 
t with him could be hardly 


vant Say 


| relations 
wn d 

ll the question remains which the Duke’s 

of his old friend’s portrait raised, w hether 

nest political difference of opinion should 

be allowed to put an end to personal rela- 
tions. It was said of Mr. Seward that in the 
midst of thi vehement and unanswer- 
able exposure of the folly and fatality of 
slavery he would turn to a great slave-hold- 
ing Senator and put out his fingers for a pinch 
of snuff, or join him familiarly, after the ad- 
journment, for a friendly chat and stroll home- 
ward. Yet Mr. Seward knew that the other 
Senator and himself were chiefs of adverse 
sides in an irrepressible conflict—a conflict, 
indeed, which he believed could be peacefully 


most 
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adjusted, but which in fact ended in w 
the old Federal and Republican day 
adversaries crossed the street to avoj 
ing, and refused to exchange ereetinys 
kind. To change party relations was t 
friendship. 

Sut if this were the fair and legitim 
sequence of a difference of political oj 
our famous scheme of government 
would be intolerable in practice. That s 
assumes that citizens harmoniously ass 
in every relation of life—in the family, 
church, in the counting-room, in profi 
controversy, in humane and scientifi 
prises—may differ honestly upon the | 
policy of government, and seek in eve 
orable way to secure the popular rati 
of the policy that they approve. If th 
of difference, for instance, in regard t 
upon imports should be held to justify « 
a friend,and spurning his invitations t 
ner, and regarding dancing at his hous 
iniquity, the situation would be absu 
republic upon such terms would bé 
sible. Men would keep their friends, a 
the tariff go. Sectarian or religious 
ences, sharp and absolute as they are, d 
desolate society. Cardinal Newman ar 
Gladstone differ profoundly upon rel 
questions. It might be rash to say tl 
Cardinal would shake his head ove 
chances of his friend’s future happiness 
if he holds that there is but one straig] 
narrow way to such happiness, and t 
Holiness keeps the keys of the gate by 
alone the way is opened, the post-mu 
prospects of Mr. Gladstone must seem 
Cardinal very doubtful. Sut altho 
Gladstone persists in holding his own 
and in rejecting that of the Cardinal, th 
no rupture of friendly ties, and if the Car 
has a portrait of the statesman, he has n 
sold it—even at a liberal profit. 

If this friendly regard is possible wi 
ligious differences, is it impossible with ] 
ical? When the President elected b 
party arrives in Washington, he is receiy 
the President who was elected by the ot 
and even if personally strangers, they ex 
friendly courtesies. Ifold John Adams 
the city to avoid witnessing Jefferson’s in 
ration, it is not an expression of politica 
sent, it is an act of irascibility; and if J 
Quincy Adams rides on horseback ov 
hills near Washington, and hears far 
the sound of the cannon that announ 
inauguration of Jackson, his successor, it i 
because of political difference, but be: 
Jackson had refused to call upon his p 
cessor, believing that he had slandered 
Jackson. Senators Thurman and Edm 


may be the leaders of opposing parties in 


Senate. They vote against each other u 
political questions. 
nob, and each would more probably ord 
portrait of the other to be painted for | 
than sell it because of political difference 


VI 


i 


I 


But socially they hi 
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er advance. Yet the Duke of West- 
finding himself to differ politic lly 
old friend, hurries his portrait off, and 
uly turns his friend out-of-doors—and 
noney by it. 
yartly a matter of temperament. Some 
inot differ without quarrelling. But 
seems to be that fri ndly pe rsonal re 
maintained until friend 
| strives practically to enforce views 
e other holds to be destructive of the 
welfare or of his individual rights. 
Newman and Mr. Gladstone may ar- 
ubly of papal infallibility and the in- 
n of the saints. But if Cardinal New- 
nus to submit England to the Vatican, 
silence Mr. Gladstone, and upon his 
y to bring him to the stake, that 
personal intercourse must be inter- 
So when Charles Fox befriends the 
ion in France which seems to Burke 
ice Europe with a deluge of blood and 
uarchy, Fox becomes to Burke an 
ry seeking to put his torch to the tem- 
British freedom, and in a passion of 
publicly breaks friendship. , 
n Swift becomes the genius of the Tory 
stration he writes Stella that he and 
on are as good friends as ever at bottom, 
sh they differ a little about party. But 
veeks later he writes that he believes 
friendship will go off by this damned 
s of party,” but “I love him still as well 
r, though we seldom meet.” At last, 
r, the Tory Swift and the Whig Addi- 
id Steele are estranged, and Swift falls 
Steele with fury. But English politics 
ibnormal. The Whigs, with reason, sus- 
i the Tories of corresponde nce with the 
ler,and believed that they were plot- 
e overthrow of the Protestant 
There could be no terms with 
vere scheming for the King over the wa- 
In recent years we have known in this 
a situation in which the advocacy of 
n political views seemed to be flagrant 
1 encouragement to the public enemy 
ns. It was hard to retain respect, it 
ive been almost impossible to main- 
ersonal friendship, with those who held 
views, 
is is the feeling of the Duke, perhaps. 
m, in this view, Mr. Gladstone is not the 
ite of a policy under the imperial gov- 
ent, but a ringleader in a plot to over- 
w the government. Ifthe Duke sincere- 
takes this view, however, he can only plead 
in his opinion this is the inevitable ten- 
y and result of Mr. Gladstone’s policy, 
iuse Mr. Gladstone stoutly denies it, and 
ns that his policy tends to the agegran- 
nent and security of the very imperial au- 
ity which the Duke also would protect. 
3 is very different from the supposed case 
Cardinal Newman, or of the actual case of 
jurke and Fox, or of Swift and Addison, or 
our own situation in this country. The 


in be one 


succes- 


those 


portrait is an illustration o 
heat of party spirit. 

I of Washington's birt! 
ly celebrated It is becom 
ing less a day of direct personal commemora- 


sale of the 
white 
The 


Wus recently 


anniversary 


Wicie 


tion than of general political discussion and 
aspiration. This is natural, for Washington 
is the genius of pure politics, and we are safe 
i that we live in his spirit 
But of all his great services to us, the last was 
and in his Farewell Address he 
warns us wisely against the tendency to which 
the Duke has yie lded in sellir the Gladstone 
portrait. 


j ist in the degre 


not the least, 


month was the 
an incident which belongs to the 
domain of social manners in the large i 

which the Easy Chair interprets the word. Its 
former ally in the Bazar, An Old Bachelor, 
used to discuss Manners upon the Road, which 
the readers of the Bachelor’s little 
did not mean the fashions in 
clothes and personal beliavior so much as the 
whole conduct of life 


TH important event of the 
great strik« 


sense 1n 


essays soon 


discove re d 


Bacon took all know- 
ledge for his province, and Coleridge assures 
us that 

* All thou 


itever stirs 


chts 


nisters 


flame.” 


mis sacred 


cheerful catholicity the 
hair claims for its monthly chat. It 


J ; 
atier: 


Something of that 


Easy C 


with the comprehensiveness of the 7 


o 


says, 
‘I shall from Time to Time Report and Con 
sider all Matters of what Kind that 
shall occur to Me.” It is a little eeumenical 
council that we hold here in the lobby which 
leads to the Study, where judgme nts are 
livered, and where the court is as attra 
as that Venetian tribunal wherein the young 
Doctor of Rome, whose name was Balthazar, 
From 
the Chair we may all look out into the world, 
into the street and the wharfand the exchange, 
the church and the capitol and the drawing- 
and Newport and 


all the 


soevel 


de- 


tive 


made his fascinating and immortal plea 


room, the country tavern 
Saratoga and Old Point ¢ 
life busily going on ther 
for us, and perhaps a moral. 

The idle crowds along the wliarves in the 
busy winter days were a significant 
They had refused to work, not because 
; » unjustly treated, or were dissatisfied 
witl ir 


omfort, and 


Shall have an aspect 


phenom- 
enon. 
but > some othe 
men dissatisfied and iad 
struck. They did not contemplate violence, 
Their theory for 
daily wages should make common cause, and 
that if a demands more 
which his employer refuses to pay, all masons, 
carpenters, and all workmen in every 
trade and calling should refuse to do a stroke 
more of work until the employer yields, The 
strike, therefore, was in great part a move- 
ment of sympathy. But it was the cause of 


contracts, 
else where were 


was that all men who work 


shoemaker 


wages, 


other 
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y to the most helpl and inno- 
cent part of ti mmunity. The sympathy, 
however, was wholly theoretical. The larger 
bodv of the i s struck work with the ut- 


most re lue nce, and solely because they were 


ordered to strike, for reasons that they did not 
know. They obeved certain 


leaders, and it 
is certainly needful that leaders should be 
very wise and disinterested and humane who 
are vested with power at their will to stop all 
the wheels and hammers of industry, and par- 
alyz the entire business activity of a oreat 
community 

And what is it that these leaders do when 
they order their followers to abandon their 
work because some workmen are dissatistied ? 
What they do is this: they sit in judgment 
upon a contract between an employer and an 
employé. They decide, generally, without 
hearing both sides, that the employé has been 
wronged; and they endeavor by depriving 
the employer of the aid of workmen to com- 
pel him to accept their judgment by fear of 
ruin. In executing this judgment they ex- 
pose an army of employés and their families 
to starvation, and hundreds and thousands of 
employers to ruin, which deprives the em 
ployés of work. In other words, these lead 
ers exercise an authority which, so far as it 
goes, makes them dictators of the welfare of 
the community, and this not by the choice of 
the community, but by the assent of a certain 
part of it—a small minority—who place them 
selves under the absolute control of such lead- 
ers. The usual procedure of a strike recalls 
D’Azeglio’s definition of assassination — the 
‘execution of a sentence pronounced without 

ial by an incompetent tribunal.” 

The justification pleaded for this transac- 
tion is that employers combine to depress 
wages, and therefore employés must combine 
to resist them. But it is not true that as a 
class employers thus combine. Some employ- 
ers may do so. But every employé knows 
that wages are not determined by a conspir- 
acy of employers, but mainly by causes which 
they cannot control. Undoubtedly the power 
of great corporations is often grossly abused, 
as the power of labor organizations is often 
equally abused. To assume a state of war, 
and to endeavor to adjust the relations of em- 
ployers and employés upon that basis, is mere- 
ly to invite a contest of endurance or of force, 
which cannot possibly settle the essential 
question, 

The employé says truly that the offence is 
often given by the employer, and he asks why 
those who sit in Easy Chairs and loudly con- 
demn the strike as unwise and harmful to 

trikers themselves, are silent when the 
‘coal barons,” for instance, deliberately 

to put up the price of coal ? Let 

ry Easy Chair stand on its own legs. This 
one at least is not a galled jade under that 
remark. There is no more monstrous offence 
than such a combination for such a purpose. 
To use the power of great associations arbi- 


trarily to raise the price of flour or « 
any necessary of life, is anarchical, | 
tends to violence and outrage. B 
crime does not pass unexposed 1 
nounced. In its nature, however, it 
produce an immediate, visible, palpa 


and disturbance like a strike, and t 


does not occupy the same space in t] 
papers. 

It is not true, again, that the emplo 
in vain unless he strikes. The pub 
pathy was plainly with the telegrap! 
three or four years ago, and with o1 
street railroad strikes If an employ 
his word, or will pay only inadequat: 
the public is quite as ready to conde: 
as an employé who breaks his word 
tries to prevent another man from 
wages with which he is satisfied. 17 
men upon the wharves whom the Eas 
sees from the window are often suffering 
illtreated, but in striking they are g 


the dupes of craftier men. Why sho 
man make himself the slave of anot 
agree to obey his command, as the « 
say in play, “unsight, unseen”? Or; 
tion is wise and necessary to secure 
sults. But it should be a manly, inte 
self-respecting organization, not an a! 
vility which degrades manhood. 

And why is an honest, hard-workit 
er derided as a “scab”? What. offen 
he committed? What wrone has he 
Whom has he injured? He has a wit 
family to support by his daily toil, and 
undertaken honest work at wa 
chooses to accept. How long since th 
been an offence in America? <An offence: 
is that very thing which has made An 
That is essential Americanism. It is tl 
sonal liberty, the right of the indi 
which governments are justly constitu 
protect. It is consonant with the most 
plete and effective organization for se 
just objects in ways that respect perfect 
rights of individuals. This government 
government of party. But political } 
become mere despotisms and tyrannies t 
resisted and overthrown when they 
that individual independence. There 
blinder or more stupid tyrant than a n 
ity may be. Within its proper range 
thority is fair and legitimate. But beca 
is expedient that the majority of voices 
decide whether a necessary tax shall | 
per cent. or one-and-a-half per cent., it 
not follow that the ery, “ Crucify him! e1 
him! was a wise ery, or a ery to be ob 
because it’ was the cry of a majority 

The self-inflicted and patiently endure 
fering consequent upon a great strike has 
advantages. It produces discussion w 
greatly enlightens the strikers who have 
deluded, so that they will be warier bot 
striking and of entering into engagem 
which force them to strike against their w 
and it leads the rest of the community to 


res WI 
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ial inequali 
| as in the 
momy. In the old universities the sympathy with the most advanced feeling of 


ty in the light of human- influence of the lecturers was unmistakabk 
ight of what is called po- They were all men known to be in the strongest 
eek, poetry, rhetoric, grammar—which and drift of those lectures, an 


i to humanize the mind 


inities described certain stu he agitati It was the in spl 
{ 


But there illusion id the necessary application 
comprehensiv: humanity of which marks, ho r general, to the actual situ 
would be a chair, , rather than any deliberate discussion of 
t itself, which characterized the 
tica Herald in a pleasant article re ycet it day. There was sometimes an 
illed the lecture lyceum of a quarter attempted reaction against this tendency. In 
tury ago. It was then what is called Phila lphia it was discovered that colored 
It greatly influenced public opinion. rsons were not admitted to the Musical 
was indicated by the reply of Wen “un ill, in which the lectures had been 
lips to an invitation which asked him — given. he leading lecturers instantly in 
3s and his subject. He answered that Ommittee that they declined to 
terary lecture he should expect a hun speak in th hall so lone as the restriction 
lars, but he would deliver an anti- continued, In Albany the reactionary senti 
iddress for nothing, and pay his own ment in the Young Men’s Association suc- 
s, The lecturers who were most sought ceeded in electing a lecture committee which 
time were almost without exception was resolved upon a purely “ literary” course, 
very strong convictions upon the great and which would not invite the usual lectur 
which, however evaded and dexter- ers. The result was an independent course, 
hidden, was the vital thought of the under the auspices of dissatisfied members of 
y, and eve ry successive week from No the association, in which the rej cted lecturers 
to April, in the largest cities and the spoke in the largest hall in the city, and the 
est cities, along the belt of country from signal triumph of the seceders lay in the im 
nnebec through New England and New mense audience which assembled in contrast 
westward through Ohio and the North- to the attenuated attendance upon the regular 
to the Mississippi, before thousands of 
ost intelligent American citizens, this Tl ingular success of the lyceum lecture 
f lecturers advanced, like a well-ordered * that » was due, undoubtedly, to two 
yn of sharp-shooters, and delivered their al simultane US appearance of a re 
tive volley at what they felt to be the arkable group of orators, and their profound 
yn enemy. ympathy the question which absorbed 
ward Everett, “ the monarch of the plat- i publi mind. The weekly lecture was 
as Mr. Edward Parker called him in not merely a display of oratory, not only an 
ook upon American contemporary ora- amusing recreation, but it brought wit and 
during part of this same time was making accomplishment and eloquence to strengthen 
through much of the same region with the public feeling and arouse the public con 
ition upon Washineton, for the benefit science, and to confirm the earnest spirit 
‘und for the purchase of Mount Vernon, which was universal, and which forecast the 
he was also writing the Mount Vernon great events and the noble elevation of the 
s for the Ledger, in one of which he gave public mind that followed. Emerson, Wen- 
tertaining description of a night in a dell hillips, Gough, Beecher, Chapin, Starr 
¢ car, When those itinerant bedcham Parker, could of themselves 
had but recently taken to the road. Mr. y any course of lectures, and each in his 
rett’s conservative temperament made his own way was thoroughly in accord with the 
tion a kind of corrective of the influence truest American life of that time. The situa- 
ie great tendency of the lyceum lecture. tion and the condition of the public mind 
patriotic as his purpose undoubtedly was, would not have availed, indeed, without the 
effort to stem the rapidly rising tide of happy chance of such orators to create the 
lic sentiment was like the protests of Gov- lyceum, but with that chance the lyceum of 
r Hutchinson and the Colonial conserva- that day was as remarkable a continuous dis 
; against the fervid revolutionary appeals play of various and effective eloquence as has 
f Otis and Adams and Quincy. Other popu- been ever known. 
speakers of the same sympathy as that of If the faithful diary of any lecturer who 
Everett found themselves out of tune with went the grand rounds twenty-five years ago, 
lyceum audience, and were but meteors from Maine to the Mississippi, could be pub 
ing across the stage, whose light was lost lished, it would be full of the most amusing 
he steady and increasing glow of the group stories. The lecturers all had them to tell, 
1en who were identified with the great day and they were all men of a singularly fine 
the lyceum lecture. perception of humor. James T. Fields, the 
‘hese men were not all like Wendell Phil- publisher in Boston, was the friend of all the 
s, open leaders of a specific agitation, nor lyceum orators, and toward the close of his 
these lectures always ostensibly upon life he was himself a popular and attractive 
iat are called public questions. But the lecturer upon literary subjects. His little cell 
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or private ice in the old corner bookstore 
lecturers for 
hich teemed with ly 


no similar space has ever heard 
hoed 


in Boston was an 
that nels 


ceums, and 


exchange of 
orho rd, W 





ries better told, or has ever e¢ 





with gavel wuchter, 

It was the pleasant company in that little 
retreat which first heard, the day after it oc 
curred, the tale of the belated lecturer who, 

ing from the cars in a carriage to the 
] in Boston, long beyond the hour, dinner 
le ind with no chance to dress, opened his 
travelling bag, and proceeded, to the conster- 
nation of the lady who had taken a seat in the 
same carriage, and whose pardon he politely 


and briefly invoked, to change his collar and his 
coat. As he began to pull off his coat, having 
pulled off his collar, his amazed and terrified 
fellow-passenger began to pull at the door, 
and to call loudly upon the driver, who was 
furiously whipping his horses into a pace that 


increased both the noise of the carri ie and 


the conviction of the terrified lady that she 
was the victim of some dreadful conspiracy, 
or the hapless victim of a maniac. The ma 


niac’ 
} 


he proceeded in 


s earnest but interjectional explanation as 
his toilet, begging his com 


panion to be pacitied, as he was merely going 


Editar’ s 


1 passage from Vernon 
iiming for the novel an 
and subtle influence on mod 

provoked the following 
from one of our readers: 


T must have been 
| Lee’s Baldiin, cl 
indefinitely vast 
ern character, which 


+3 letter 
ive iettel 


Co., Mp., 
articie IV, n the 
nh the September Harpe r, allow me 


Sept. 18, 1886. 


gard to 





grave doubts as to the whole 








of magnificent things that vou seem to t 


1d can witness in 


noveis have done for the race, ar 


ch they have done for 





in my mental make-up is wild : 
is untrue, whatever is injurious, 
fiction 
h high-strung and 
that plain industry and 
are despised, and matter-of 


tf some 


work of 





beget suc 


supersensitive 1deas of li 


piodding perseverance 


] 
act poverty, or every-day, commonpiace aistress 


no sympathy, if indeed noticed at all, by 


meets W 
one who has wept over the impossibly accumulated 
sufferings of some gaudy hero or heroine 
Hoping you will pardon the liberty I have taken 
addressing you, I remain, 


“Most re 


spect! 1] y yours, 


We 


troversy 
t 
{ 


sure that have the con- 
the writer which he 
© suppose, and we should perhaps freely 
grant the mischievous effects which he says 
novel-reading has wrought upon him, if we 
were not afraid that he had possibly reviewed 


not 
with 


are we 


seems 
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to lecture, was an unintelligible assey 
which only made his madness more i1 
ble and awful, and what might hav 
en the poor lady, if the carriage had 
denly stopped at the hall, and the leet 
his clean collar and black coat, had not 
her pardon for frightening her, with 
that frightened her all the more, and 
peared from the vehicle with his tra 
bag, shawl, and umbrella, he was 
pared to say. But the tale, as he t 
next morning with infinite humor in |] 
corner, was received, as he ruefully ad 
with louder laughter t 
greeted the brightest witticisms of his 
Fields is gone, and his old triend and 
bor Whipple, who was one of the ea 
the noted lyceum lecturers. The old 
in the old corner bookstore is gone, 
it have vanished many of the happy « 
that gathered there, not only of orator 
famous authors. The lyceum of the 
eration is gone, but it is not surprisi: 
who recall with the Utica Her 
golden prime should cherish a kindly 
eretful feeling for an institution whieh w 
peculiarly American, and which served s 
the true American spirit and American 
















shouts of 













those 















Stud. 


his own experience with something of t 
accuracy we find in his report of our oj 
By his confession he is himself pro 
Vernon Lee is right in saying, * The m 
human being has been largely fashion 
those who have written about him, and 
of all by the novelist,’ and there is not 
in what he urges to conflict with her « 
that “the chief use of the novel” is “to. 
the shrewd and tolerant 










a little less sh 
and tolerant, and to make the generou 
austere a little more skeptical and easy 

If he will look more closely at these | 
lates, we think he will see that in the o1 
deals with the effect of the novel in the 
and in the other with its duty in the f 
We still think that there * is sense if not { 
wisdom” in what she says, and we ar 



















































willing to acknowledge something of ¢ 
our correspondent. 

But novels are now so fully accepted 
ery one pretending to cultivated taste 
they really form the whole intellectual lit 
such immense numbers of people, wit 
question of their influence, good or bad, 
the mind—that it is refreshing to have tl 
frankly denounced, and to be invited to rey 
one’s ideas and feelings in regard to them. A 
little honesty, or a great deal of honesty 
this quest will do the novel, as we hope 
to have it, and as we have already begu: 
have it, no harm; and for our own part 
will confess that we believe fiction in the p 
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been largely injurious, as we believe 

til wholly inj 
its folly, it 

It 


novel 


1 almost 


W 


its falsehood, s 
its aimlessness, 

of the 
1 intellectual past 


may be s 
most reading 


le fancy is a ime 
emptiest dissipation, hardly more re 
he wholesome exerci 


or 


thought 
mental faculties thar 
e brain is drug; 


y 


1 oplum-t iting: 
ise th ed, and left weak- 
razier for the de If this may be 
ie negative result of the fiction hal 
iat most novels work 

ins so easily to d in the 
young men they hie p 
h to torm or deform, and the women 


vyauch, 
1b, 
e 


1S 


it 
be 


L\ 


injury tl 
il measure 
whose character 
yes Whom they keep so mut h in is 
world they misrepresent. 


tf the Grown 
harm from them, but in the 
majority, they 

not 


ive littie 


cases, Which 
hey 


ire the vast 


use t ire not true because 


re malevolent, but because they ire idle 
»and the soc t 
o know 
al justly with 
One n 
ind trace to tl 


isionary, 


t human natur 
hooves us and 


pe 
eed ne 

1K 
wild and v 


IS 


ny 
ul 


‘ue, Whatever is injurious,” in 
ife: bad as the fi abi 
not responsible f the whole 
1 Its victims, and we believe 
r will 
rrowth with which the fiel 
n every day, he nour 


true 


l 
tion | t is, it is prob- 
sum of 
that if the 


from this fun- 


yr 


use Care 1N Choosing 


himself as 


k trom the 


may 


the mushroom, at 
sonous spe it . 

, 

i it 


and 
flat 


tests are very imple, 


nove 


pl 
we perfectly infallible. l 
ile passions, and ilts them abor 
iples, it is poisonous ; it may not ki 
| certainly injure; and thi i 
de an entire class of ficti 
nt examples Will occur to a 
morat 


spawn of so-called un romances, 


1 where t 


h imagine a worl he sins of sens« 
visited by the penalties following, : 
slow, but inexorably sure, in the real world, 
deadly poison : do kill. 
t merely tickle our prejudices and lull our 
loment, or that codd ur 
imper our gross appetite for the marvello 
not so fatal, but y are innutritious, and 

‘ the soul with unwholesome vapors of all 
ids. No doubt they too help to weaken 
mental fibre, and tl in- 


make tl 
fferent to “ plodding perseverance and plain 
lustry,” an 


In swift 


these The novels 


] 
ie o 


they 


1eir readers 


d to “ matter-of-fact poverty and 
mmonplace distress.” 

Without taking them too seriously, 
owned that the 
are to blame for a great deal of harm 
he world, That heroine long taught by 
example, if not precept, that Love, or tl 
passion or fancy she mistook for it, was tl 
hief interest of a life which is really con 
cerned with a great many other things; 


still 


‘oaudy hero and 


it 
must be 


ine’ 


er’ 
+ , 
t 

ic 


ic 
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that it was lasting he wavs 


that it 
was a 


Khew it: 
i and 


icrilfice, 
lan prudence, 


was wortby every Ss 
was g 

ious 

and uely 


e has 
and shi 
role, opposi 
hero, 


whom, 1 


was a most 

imposed himself upon the vi 
as admirable. With 
ind is he it iffair, 
| romantic phase of chivalrous achieve 
manifold suffering love , or 
recent development of the “ virile,” 
d the brutal, or its still more 
of self-sacrifice, i and 
useless as the moral experiences of the insane 
s. With his vain posturings a 

a pain ea 


ilous splendor he 
passions 1 his 
I 


prey of 
ind the m 


ll of obsolk 


doubted 
of the f 
too, love w 


iction habit 


rye 


l whetl 


Ss ‘ 

" a 
Ol ol 
fy) } 
1O1 5 San 


oO 


the | 


recent 


yullyIng, 


an 


nies st as 1a1¢e 


ag 
asylum 
is really 
his 


idk als, 


1G 1¢ 
arian, the an 
s1ons, 1 t LIVeS 


ana et 
thor of | 


in spite of hi 


ics of a savage, which the guilty au 


s | 


lis best or his worst 
, to 


st uj l ( 7 n ne generous 


S being LO I 


sown and knowl lor 
foi 
and no bringing 
n which 
and it, “the 
litch - water,” whe mi- 

he air b the whe re 
the 


outside 
se 
empyre in 
sit; but 


of the 


ve al wcusing 


ones ‘Y 
+ ‘ } } 
most famous, who have, 
sinned 
and 
} 


work of some 


igiinst 


p rily 
con- 


} 


aone 


tance 


11S ins 
uth, whicl 
ive 
mmonly 

at all marks 


with 


1e 


hem in 


hereafter to 
o is false to humanity, 
The light of 


l upon t 


S$ facts or its auties 


in it t 
civilization has already broken eve 


nti 
HvLO 


eitnel 

he 

no consceit in now 
in image it] 

il qui tIO! rf t verity 


without feel 


ng bound to distin 
ly that no reader of his may be 1 
what is right and what is wron 
and what 
perdition, in t 
portrays 

The fictio 
the fiction that is to serious fiction as the o} 
bouffe, the ballet, and the pantomime are to t 
true drama—need not feel the burden of 
obligation so deeply; but even 


is base, what is | 


he actions and the charact 


n 
n 


that aims merely 

ra 
he 
this 
fiction 
will not be gay or trivial to any reader's hurt, 
and criticism will hold it to account 


from painting to teaching folly. 


1¢ 


if it passes 











prints 1 pinions, but the infinitely vaster 
ind powertuler C1 cism which thinks and 
feeis them mel! l make this demand, 
For o OW pa ve contess it we do not 
care to jud work of the imagination 
without first of all ay ng this test to it 
Wi +e ist ( S¢ Lye ( we Sik il 
thin t Is it t true to the motives, the 
'.) the principles that shape the lite of 
actua and women? This truth, which 
ne includes the highest morality and 
the hig rtistry—this truth given, the book 
ca t be wicked and cannot be weak; and 
without it all graces of style and feats of in- 
‘ n and cunning of construction are so 


many s 


the 


perfluities of naughtiness. It is well for 
ith in them, 
but for falsehood they are merely meretricious, 
t nment of th - they atone for 
nothing, they count for nothing. But in fact 


they come naturally of truth, and grace it with 


truth to have all these, and shine 


ie bedize wanton 


itati 


out solicitation: they are added unto it. In 
the whole range of fiction we know of no true 
picture of life—that is, of human nature 

which is not also a mast rpiece of literature, 


full of divine and natu 
no touch or tint 
of t 


well ascertained; 


il be auty. It m Ly have 
of this special civilization or 
it had better have this local 
but the truth is dec per and 
and if the book is true to 
what men and women know of one another’s 





color 


finer than 


aspects, 


] 


souls it will be true enough, and it will be 
ereat and beautiful. It is the conce ption of 
literature as something apart from life, super- 


finel) 
tant 


aloof, which makes it really unimpor- 
to the great mass of mankind, without a 
‘a meaning for them; and it is the 
notion that a novel may be false in its por- 
and effects that makes liter 
ary art contemptible even to those whom it 
forbids them to regard the novelist 


amuses,that 








as a serious or right-minded person. If they 

ot in some moment of indignation cry out 
F nst all novels, as our corr¢ sponde nt does, 
they remain besotted in the fume of the 
delusions purveyed to them, with no higher 


feeling for the author than such maudlin af- 
fection as the habitué of an opium-joint per- 
haps knows for the attendant who fills his 


pipe with the drug. 
II 


as in the case of another correspondent 
of the Study, who writes that in his youth he 
“read a great many novels, but always regard 
ed it as an amusement, like horse-racing and 
card-plaving,” for which he had no time when 
he entered upon the serious business of life, 
His 
view of the matter may be commended to the 
brotherhood and sisterhood of novelists as full 
of wholesome if bitter suggestion: and we 
urge them not to dismiss it with high literary 
scorn as that of some Boeotian dull to the beau- 
ty of art. Refuse it as we may, it is still the 
feeling of the vast majority of people for whom 


car 





it renders them merely contemptuous. 
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life is earnest, and who find only a dis 
and misleading likeness of it in 


We may fold ourselves in our scholars 


ou 


and close the doors of our studies, ar 
to despise this rude voice: but we « 
shut it out. It comes to us trom w 


men are at work, from wherever they a 
living, and 
triviality, 


can esc 


accuses us of unfaithfi 
of mere stage-play: and no 
wpe conviction except hie pr 
self worthy of his time—a timc 
great masters have brought literature 
life, and filled its ebbing veins with 
tides of reality. We cannot all equa 
we need not copy them; but we can a 
the sources of their inspiration and thei 
er; and to draw from these no 
far—no one need really to go out of h 
Fifty years ago, Carlyle 





one ne 


,in wliom tli 
was always alive, but in whom it wa 
unperverted by suffering, by celebrit 
despair, wrote in his study of Diderot: 

it not reasonable to prophesy that this ex 
ing great multitude of novel-writers a1 

like must, in a new generation, gradu 
one of two things: either retire into th 
series, and work for children, minors, a1 

fatuous persons of both sexes, or elsé 
were far better, sweep their novel-fabi 


the dust-cart, and betake themselves wit] 
faculty as they have to understand and 1 
what is true, of which surely 
will forever be. 


there 
a whole infinitude unk: 
to us of infinite importance to us? Poet 
will more and more come to be underst 
is nothing but knowledge; and 
only genuine Romance (for grown perso! 
Reality.” 

If after half 
works for‘ 


higher 


a century fiction still ma 
‘children, minors, and semi-fat 
persons of both sexes,” it is nevertheless « 
of the hopefulest signs of the world’s prog 

that work for“ grown p 
sons,” and if not exactly in the way that ¢ 

lyle might have solely intended in w 


If 


it has begun 


to 


its writers to compile memoirs instead 
building the “ novel-fabric,” still it has in 
highest and widest sense already made Ri 
ty its Romance. We cannot judge it, we 
not even care for it, except as it has done t 
and we cannot conceive of a literary self 
spect in these days compatible with the o 
trade of make-believe, with the production 
the kind of fiction which is too much hono! 
by classification with card-playin 
racing 


and hors 


o 
t—) 


Ill 


That fiction has made a good beginning 
the right direction, as we have always sa 
in the Study’s darkest moods, we see fres 
evidence in the group of novels which hay 
accumulated during the last two or thre 
months on our table. They are not the onl 
novels, of course, which have been publish 
ed within this period, but they fairly repr 
sent the American activity in that industry, 
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whole, 
one th: 


ink, upon the 
make for us is 


iamed of in general c 


en Mr. Henry 


s, only 


any 
James contributes a 

nly Zola, or Daudet, 

Hardy, can dispute 

l Wi Im; and when 

es Egbert ( 

sure to have certain traits of m 

ma that i LV other 
Het power of realizing the rouel 
s with which she deals is known 


Is i 
or Thomas 
she who 
raddock Gives us a 


of al woman no\ 


is well as that subt ety by which 
is the core of sweetness and cood- 
They have so in 
hat every one may not rec- 
e skill with which she differentiates 
into characters, with thesame mixture 
es which we find in the world. Her 
<, In the Clouds, shows an advance in 
her former work, and are not 

ope that she will yet wholly escape 
It is much that 


hero dies accident 


is in them. 


much 


however, 


we 
intic ideals. in this 
ally in trying to 
man he in an earlic r book he 
ive died intentionally. To be sure, 
vine, t veautiful, bewildered, faith 
ng, fearless Alethea, with that quaint 
charm which we have Ik 1 to 
and her heroines, foes 
in the pathetic and 
h insanity so olten assumes In 
sut we do not greatly object to this: 
rirls involved in such tragical 
es really go mad, though 
they marry after a time, and bring 
of children. <A truer character than 
of these is the country lawyer Harshaw, 
iscertained with extraordinary accu- 
{who lives in mind and person before 
the great figure of the book, though 
ssimistic young legislator Kinsard, and 
Gwinnan, who tried and sentenced 
vs lover, and vaguely loved her him- 
both successful in a direction beyond 
nge that the author's stories usually 
hey are both a little overcharged, and 
exits and managed 
too much of the old romantic machinery. 
ie various groups in the mountaineers’ 
and moonshiners’ caves, in the coun- 
urt-room and the * settlemint” groceries, 
| as in the mirrored vestibules of the 
iville hotels and the marble halls of | 
tion, are forcibly and faithfully done; and 
is the love, intense and true, if too self. 
lulgent, of the scenes through which most 
figures move; the landscape is so mar- 
usly painted that we can forgive its be- 
a little painty. Some day, and not long 
e, we believe that this gifted author will 
ess herself yet more modernly to her work, 
give us her mountain folk she saw 
m before her fancy began to work upon 
m. 
[The value which fidelity to local cir- 
cumstance can give is felt in a book which 
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STUDY. 
from Indianapolis, 


been written, 


of 
great point gained 


C1VILIZ 


shades 
for she is not tempted 


or to defend her charac 


t 


from 
ry gore it. Het 
gely, if not mainly, 
family of 
central Indi 


erants from Virginia, as many of the 


verisimilitude 
Ve 
udies it in thi 


a well-to-do tarmer in eml 


ry were, and of 


ral daugh 

the story 
ld, whose 
reversion to the negr ! ils the truth 
of her for 
civen, with the secret i 1¢ keeping of her 
husband’s family 
it 1s his pt 
knowing it. 


ry 
Lie 


opens she di 
t 
She 


origin aes 


leaving him 
whom rpetual 


irries, for her 


son m 
whom ii 


second money, a 
pretty slatt , and 
goes from bad to worse in his marriage and 
his business, till he runs away with his wife’s 
a divorce further West, 
his debts, 
So tar so 
but then 
follow lamentable passages of stage sentiment 
and stage incident. Yet even in these there is 
a truth to character and conditions that 
far to console the reader. 
almost a helpless truth, 
less truth. The 
conventional sens 


ern not love 


does 


seamstress, and gets 
and marries ber; his brother pays 
and all his family share his shame. 
good, from an artistic point of view; 


woes 
It seems sometimes 
ind always quite an art- 
is not * literature” in the 
at all, perhaps; it is crude, 
and ina certain way common, if you will; but 
its people live in a living community; you do 
not mistake the for another; and there is 
a sense of the physical conditions about them. 
The pl iin rich farm-house amidst its trees and 
harvests; the bustl town: 
the winter in Indianapolis when the husband 
of one of the daughters goes to the Legislature 
there—all this is so much better than * li 
ture’ that any one who The Chamber 

the Gate will wish to see whatever Mar- 
caret Holmes may write hereafter. Her 
question of heredity solves If re 
ecard to the slave mother’s child too melo- 
dramatically, too hélplessly; but with regard 
to Hugh Gatsimer the bad Gatsimer it 
is interesting to find that his egotism is from 
that quiet self-will and self-love of his mother, 
who appears in astriking light as his champion 
and apologist in all his iniquities. 

Another iin by a woman, 
deals again with the same question, in the 
intensely touching little story called Towards 
the Gulf. Again, too, there marriage 
with the descendant of a slave. The wife 
was born in England, and ignorant 


DOOK 


m one 


ing little country 
, 
reads 


orer 


itse 


with 


book, and ag 


is a 


is as 












as her husband of her own origin; but the 
New the Louisiana 
country, amid landscapes and figures with 
which Mr, Cable’s magic has familiarized us. 
We will leave to the book its secret of how 
the truth became known to both husband and 








scene is in Orleans and 

































































wife—an ineffaceable stain in his thought, and 
death to her. Their child lives, and the fa- 
ther lives to see in him the development of 








tender 
iffection, the light-hearted amiability, of the 
race, the furtive slyness of the servile 
The littie ; 
aversion, and begins to know the persecution 
of the world, which taunts him through his 
playmates, ‘* 4 


the traits of negroes and slaves—the 

















caste, 








creature 





expel iences his father’s 

















To bien habe, mais to neqr quand 





méme,’ and then a merciful accident snatches 
him from both. The told with 
abundance j olor, and it is immens¢ ly 
pathetic. 

There is no want of cleverness in any of the 
books on our list, but the 
is as deplorable as the costly dec 
house of ) 
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no 














story is 





of local « 























muéh of cleverness 
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reeds would be; for the 
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founded in human nature 
without 
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ie author of S 
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as people do , and 
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ind unlove as fantastically as the characters 
of Mr. Gilbert’s burlesques; only, this author 
treats them seriously. The intrigue of 














Miss H. W. Preston’s Year in Eden repre- 
sents nothing representative in our life; the 
interest does not pass from the characters to 
the reader; their actions and their experiences 
don the obvious literary skill 


of the book is wasted. The author ot Constance 


























rt implicate him ; 

















f Acadia, which we liked so much, toys quite 
‘ the Old 
Shadow. 
withdrawing it from human sympathy in the 
mists of revery 

It is a waste of undoubted literary power; 
and Miss Charlotte Dunning is in danger of 
flinging still more away in her very well writ 
ry of A Step Aside. In this the whole- 
me atmosphere of reality in which the story 
moves, with its perfectly imaginable people, 
is vitiated by tl 





incident of 


and the 


with an 





as effec tlessly 
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; » attempt to have us believe 
that the hero could be a good fellow and yet 
steal in order to make a home for his aff inced, 
There is commendable study of local condi- 
tions and local figures; it is actually New York 
where it all takes placesand the people are 
New- Yorkers of the various degrees of adop- 



























































tion—nobody, as is well known, being a born 
New-Yorker. The pretty little heroine is a 
very probable little heroine, and her lover is 











a flesh-and-blood lover, and they behave very 
naturally together till their ordeal comes, 
when they instantly turn into dramatis persone. 
Mr. H. C. Bunner, with equal love for his city, 
studies another aspect of her multiform life in 
his Midge. He makes us pleasantly acquainted 
with the French quarter, and most of his per- 
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sons are of one Latin race or another 
Midge, tiny morsel as she is, is too mu 
in the characters generally the auth 
dons himself in regrettable degree to 
ness and quaintness and picturesqui 

is a clever pen, and it is a pity that t 
should prefer to let it dwell upon thi 
bitués of fiction, in whatever new diss 
stead of the unhackneyed people, 
gives, as it were, only a curb-ston 
like that delightful old priest of his, 
Secretary of the French Benevolent $ 
and the Goubauds, and all the su 
French and Italians of the story. P 
the general study are extremely go 
example, the observation of the fact 
people of the French quarter should 
evil of Dr. Peters’s innocent relation to ) 
and yet not think evil of them for it 
all their imperfections both Mr. Bunne: 
and Miss Dunning’s are of the chai 
literary events: they achieve and the 
ise; they help, with Sidney Luska’s \ 
mark the beginning of something worth 
something new in New York. 


IV. 

The romantic machinery with whi 
W. H. Bishop operates his story of The ¢ 
Justice is as little obtrusive as machine 
be; and one can, by a slight inattentio1 
ignoreit. The interest of the tale, the lit 
variety of motive and uncertainty of act 
the persons, and, above all, the graphi 
iveness with which the whole aspect of 
cal civilization is painted, give most uw 
mon value to the book. As a 
prosperous Western city, this pictu 
Keewaydin is unique in our literatur 
so sufficient that, lost in the movement 
social and commercial and political 
the streets and Keewaydi 
forgets about the machinery, except 
vague discomfort, till, by-and-by, he « 
back to its pivotal fact with an‘ Oh yes! 
MS. in the Golden Justice!” The MS 
put there by the great citizen David 
when the statue was placed on top ot 
court-house; it is his confession of a st 
act of passion by which he unwittingly 
involuntarily becomes the means of d 
ing a man’s life; and the question is w 
shall be found out, and yet not keep t 
of his victim from marrying the homi 
daughter. That longing for atonement 
expiation which Lane’s confession repres 
and that fearful hope of accidental dete 
which prompts its concealment, are vers 
ural impulses of the complex heart of n 
and Mr. Bishop has made us feel their p« 
ancy with the sensibility and power 
true artist. Though he has chosen to 
low tradition, to honor picturesqueness, 
appeal to romance in working out the tr 
he shall have sorrow and not anger from 
he is still a truthful observer and most « 
scientious reporter, and aside from the m 


stud 


houses of 
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nism of his story,is thoroughly modern. dies in awe of him as an offshoot 
i of figures moving through it; aristocracy; another is Captain Sholto, 
ply shown, delicately accented vari big, handsome, aimless swell, dilettant 
cial phases at Keewaydin; the busi ist, and hopeless lover of the Princess; 
rces glimpsed at in their activity; the other the Prince, with his passion for his wife 


humorously studied in their and his coarse primitive jealousy of her; oth 

\ the men inside them; the de rs vet are the real socialists English, French, 
pudence of the local journalism ; » and German: and the ferment of the ideals 
n of the American leaders, and th and interests of all these is the story From 
nt corruptibility of the Bohemian _ first last we find no weakness in the book: 

h voters; the scenes the drama works simply and naturally; the 
aliens, so characteristic of causes and effects are logically related; the 
: ve-making of the her theme is made literature without ceasing to 
oine where it is not touched by the be life. There an easy breadth of view 
ng romance, and all the other love and a generous ope which recall the best 


and flirting—are traits of mastery ussian work; and there is a sympathy for 

1 cannot leave any critic doubtful of Mr. e suffering and aspiratio ie book 
Ss power ich should be apparent even the critical 
ind no fault with Mr. Henry James’s groundlings, though Mr. James forbears, as 
i back to weep 


ss Casamassima: it is a great novel: i ver, to pat his people on thi 


reatest, and it is incomparably the upon their necks, or to caress them with en- 
novel of the year in our languag« dearing and compassionate epithets and _ pet 
do with socialism and the questio * names, A mighty good figure, which we had 
and poorer, which grows ever ! ilmost failed to speak of, he great hand- 
in our day, and the scene is contem yme shop-girl Millicent en r, in whose 
ndon, Its people are the types whi i far good sense and V rar good heart the 
ve of London life affords, and they soul ot Hyacinth Robinson finds 

not only from the highest and the little repose it knov 
from the intermediate classes, who James’s knowledge of London is one of 
uch more difficult to take alive The he things that strike the reader most vivid- 
Jasamassima is our old acquaintanc ly, but the management of his knowledge is 
Light, of Roderick Hudson fame, come vastly mort important If any one would see 


+} 


her beauty and splendor to forget her nly the difference between the novelist’s 
usband in semi-sincere sympathy with work and t partisan’s work, let him com 
lon socialists, and semi-personal lo y Princess Casamassima and Mr. W. H. 
with two of the handsomest. ‘| ( li act, which he calls Zhe Old 


the little, morbid, manly, esth der Changes, and which al eals with so- 


nder Hvacinth Robinson, son i 
lord and a French girl, who kills her Mal traordinary clevernes 


er. For the climax, Robinson, remem-_ tility. is people are apparently real people 


ng his mother, kills himself—inevitably, till gets them into his book, and then they 


t exemplarily—rather than shoot the polit int talking-horses for his opinions, 
enemy whom the socialists have devoted hose who would naturally disagree with him 
ith at his hand. A striking figure is ming helplessly forward to be overthrown 
iin, good, simple, romantic Lady Aurora, by those wonderful Roman Catholics of his—so 
goes about among the poor, and loves very ry fine; so very, very Wise; so very, very 
tough-hearted chemist’s assistant, Paul rich; very, very good; v, very proud 
ment, and devotes herself to his sister, : well-born. have some e@limpses of an 
unconsciously selfish little cripple. An- ric rirl, wl t first a reality; 


is Pynsent, the old dress-maker, who ( ls by turning into an impossibility 


} 
| 


brought Robinson up, and who lives and 
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( UR Record is closed on the 19th of Feb- February 11); Senate amendments to Mexi- 
Pension Bill concurred in by House, Jan 


ruary. ean 
UNITED STATES CONGRESS. The follow- uary 17; Electoral Count, 
g bills were passed during the month: Pen- (approved February 4); conference report on 
$75,000,000, Senate, Janu- Inter-State Commerce Bill adopted by House, 
approved February 


Senate, January 20 


nh, appropriating 
y 17; Army Appropriation, Senate, January January 21, by 219 to 41 
to authorize the President of the United 


granting pensions to disabled and depend- 4); 
nt soldiers and sailors, and dependent parents States to protect and defend the rights of 
f such, House (by 179 to 76), January 17,Sen- American fishing vessels, fishermen, trading 
te, January 27 (vetoed by President Cleveland and other vessels, in certain cases, and for oth- 


~é 
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er purposes, Senate (46 to 1), January 24; Riv- 
er and Harbor Appropriation, House, January 
27; Agricultural Experiment Station, Senate, 
Jal Militia, $400,000, 
Senate, January 28; Post-office Appropriation, 
House, January 29, Senate, February 12; Agri- 


Appropriation al; 


ap- 


uary 27; appropriating 


, Senate, January 
Appropriation, Senate, February 5; 
propriating $21,000,000 for army and navy ar- 
Inament an 


4; Chinese 


d coast detences, Senate, February 
Ii demnity, $1 47.750, House, Feb- 
ce, Senate, February 10; to redeem and 
the 


ruary 
recoin trade dollar, February 125 to in- 
crease the naval establishment, appropriating 
$22,000,000, Senate, February 16, and for same 
purpose, appropriating $15,400,000, Senate, Feb- 
ruary 17; 
Ant 

Lhe joint resolution providing for the elec- 
tion of United States Senators by the people 
of the States was reported adversely in the 
House January 27. The 


adoption of conference report on 
-polygamy Bill, Senate, February 18. 


bill to pension the 
Logan and Blair was 
also reported adversely in the House, Febru- 
ary 1. 

Mr. Daniel Manning resigned as Secretary 
of the Treasury February 14. 

The United States Sena- 
tors the State Legislatures: 
California, George Hearst (Democrat 
necticut, J. R. Hawley (Re publican), re-elect 


ed; 


widows of Generals 


following-named 
were elected by 
Con- 
Delaware, George Gray (Democrat), re- 
elected; Illinois, Charles B. Farwell (Repub- 
lican Indiana, David Turpie (Democrat) ; 
Maine, Eugene Hale (Republican), re-elected ; 
Massachusetts, H. L. Dawes ( Republican , re- 
elected; Michigan, F. B. Stockbridge (Repub- 
lican); Minnesota, C. K. Davis (Republican) ; 
Missouri, F. M. Cockrell (Democrat), re-elected; 
Nebraska, A. 8S. Paddock (Republican); New 
York, Frank Hiscock (Republican); Pennsyl- 
vania, M. S. Quay (Republican); Tennessee, 
ex-Governor W. B. Bate (Democrat); Texas, 
John H. Reagan (Democrat); Wisconsin, Phi- 
letus Saw yer Republic an), re-elected. 

Che British Parhament was opened by the 
Queen January 27. On February 11 Mr. Par- 
nell’s amendment to the address in reply to 


> 


the royal speech was rejected by a vote of 352 
to 246. 






Cditar’s 


Upon the young 


{IVE the men a chance. 
NW women of America lies a great responsi- 


bility. The next generation will be pretty 
much what they choose to make it; and what 
are they doing for the elevation of young men? 
It is true that there are the colleges for men, 
which still perform a good work—though some 
of them run a good deal more to a top-dressing 
of accomplishments than to a subsoiling of 


discipline—but these colleges reach compara- 
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The Italian Ministry resigned, Febru 
owing to their doubtful position in Parlia 

In the Greek elections all the memlx 
the Ministry were returned. 

The Russian budget for the past year 
a deficit of $26,113,310. 

Fierce battles took place between the A 
sinians and Italians, near Massowah, Jai 
25 and 26. The latter were defeated, wit 
loss of 400 men. 


DISASTERS. 
January 18.—Panic in a theatre at § 
fields, London, following a false alarm ot 
Seventeen persons killed. 

January 21.—News in London of the 
of the steamer Brentford, from Cardit 
Malta. Twenty-three lives lost. 

January 22.—News in Shang-Hai of the s 
ing of a Chinese transport and the drow: 
of one hundred Chinese soldiers. 

January 24. 


Disastrous floods in Que: 
land. 


Many persons drowned.—Schoon 
Graham, from Bermuda, wrecked on Shad | 
Shoals. Passengers and crew all lost. 

January 31.—News in London of the sink 
of the British ship Aapunda near the coast 
Brazil. Two hundred and eighty-eight e1 
grants drowned. 

February 5.—Passenger train on the Vermont 
Central Railroad ran off Woodstock Bridg 
White River Junction, Vermont. The 
cars took fire from the stoves, and thirty- 
persons were burned to death. 


near 


OBITUARY. 

In New York, Professor |] 

ward L. Youmans, in his sixty-seventh year 
January 22.—At Monte Carlo, 

Whitworth, the eminent engineer, aged eight: 

four years. 


January 18. 


Sir Joseph 


January 24.—In New York, General Charles 
P. Stone, aged sixty years. 

February 11.—In London, Mrs. Henry Wood 
authoress, aged sixty-seven years.—In Dublin 
Charles William Fitzgerald, Fourth Duke ot 
Leinster, aged sixty-eight years. 

February 13.—At Sewanee, Tennessee, Right 
Rev. William Mercer Green, Bishop of the Di 
cese of Mississippi, aged eighty-nine years 





Mrauer. 


tively few. 


There remain the great mass who 
are devoted to business and pleasure, and only 
get such intellectual cultivation as society 
gives them or they chance to pick up in cur 


rent publications. The young women are the 
leisure class, consequently—so we hear—tl« 
cultivated class. Taking a certain large pro 
portion of our society, the women in it toil not 
neither do they spin; they do little or no do 
mestic work; they engage in no productive oc- 
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are set apart for a high and 
the cultivation of the mind 
from 
e the influence that keeps life elevated 
are they not? For what other pur 
hey set apart in elegant leisure? And 


» they climb up to the duties of their 


. hey 
ig service 
rescue of society materialism. 


et 


Thev associate together in esoteric, 


ial societies. Every one is a part of 
ibs, the object of w hich is knowledge 
broadening of the intellectual horizon. 
languages, literature, are their daily 


] they ¢: 


They can speak in tongues; 
they c¢: 


out the solar spectrum ; in 
Chaucer, criticise Shake speare, under- 
Browning. ‘There 
modern, that they do not dig up by the 

nd turn over, no history that they do not 
efore the club for final judgment. In 
little village there is this intellectual 
l excitement ; why, even in New York, 
nes interfere with the german; and Bos- 


is no literature, an- 


Boston is no longer divided into wards, 


to Browning “ sections.” 
this is main]; The 


re sometimes admitted, are even hired to 


the work of women. 
rm and be enc ouraged and criticised; that 
vho are already highly cultivated, o1 

re in sympathy with the noble feminiza- 
of the It 
rofessed object IS to give an intellectual 
iety. And 
ire exaggerated, it is making our great 
women highly intellectual 
But, encouraging as this prospect is, 
Who are these young wo- 
with whom are they 
For life is a twofold af- 


age. is a glorious movement. 


no doubt, unless all re 


tO sor 
1 . 
Ciass ot 


es us pause, 
» associate with ? 
| high converse? 
And meantime what is being done for the 
men who are expected to share in the 
society of the future? Willnot the young 
n by-and-by find themselves in a lone- 
, cultivated away beyond their nat- 
comrades? Where will they spend their 
ngs? This sobering thought suggests to 
Drawer a duty that the young women are 
We refer to the education of the 
It is all very well for them to 
for their own advancement, and 
ought not to incur the charge of selfish- 
38 in so doing; but how much better would 
fulfil their mission if they would form 
cial societies for the cultivation of young 
sort of intellectual 
¢ them into the literary circle. Make it 
ictive for them. Women with their at- 
tions, not to speak of their wiles, can do 
thing they set out todo. They can elevate 
entire present generation of young men, if 
give their minds to it, to care for the in- 
ectual pursuits they care for. the 

a chance, and 
rhe Drawer was musing along in this way 
n it was suddenly pulled up by the reflec- 
mn that it is impossible to make an unquali- 
ied statement that is wholly true about any- 


place 
? 
cting. 


ng men. 
n clubs 


mission bands. 


Give 


thing. What chance have I, anyway? i: 
the young man who thinks sometimes and o¢ 


What 


I am getting 


quires 


wants to read. 
that 
t of things. 


Casionally sort ot 


ing-strings these 


Look at 


are 


the drift Is the feminiza 


tion of the world a desirable thing for a vigor 
they not, 


? 


out of literature An 
I 


ous tuture? Are the women, or are 
taking all » virility 

me that. All the 
for, or about 

ard. E 


untiringly, cS 


swel novels are written by, 
+1 


brought to their stand- 
ven Henry Jame s, who studies the sex 
about the * feminization of 


literature.” he write most of the newspaper 
They 
Grant 


the 


corresponde nce—and write it for women. 
are even trying to feminize the colleges 

ed that woman is the superior being: all 
more, W hat chance is there for man if this sort 
? Are 
race of men on feminine fodder 
the still more perplexing part of it. Un 
analysis of the l 


going to make a 
? And here 


of thing goes on you 
is 
ess all 
female heart is a delusion, and 


all history false, what women like most of all 


things in this world is a Man, virile, foreeful, 
compell hng,a solid roc k ot dependen¢ e, a sub 
stantial unfeminine being, whom it is some sat 
ern and 


the 


isfaction and glory and interest to goy 


the right w and 


rule 
feminine finger. If women should s 
reducing or 


g of 


to the feminine standard, by feminizing socie 


in ay, twist round 
eceed in 
raising course raising—men 


ty, literature, the colleges, and all that, would 
they not turn on their creations—for even the 
Bible intimates that women are uncertain 
and go in search of a Man? It is this sort of 
blind instinet of the young man for preserving 
himself in the world that makes him so ina 
cessible to the good he might get from the pre 


, 
class, 


vailing culture of the leisure 


MARROW OF THE NOVEL OF 
GIVEN an active affinity (male) and a 
sive aftinity The active affinity 
a positive value, but in presence of the passive 
affinity of this 
and believes the value of the passive affinity 
to be has 
no value, and attract 
the active affinity by an ingenuous display of 
vacuity of value. When he 
the attraction his 
hopeless, and a fusion (marriage 
Should another passive affinity of greater va 
cuity be present, the active affinity is a lost 


TO-DAY. 
pas- 
female). has 


it loses all estimation va 


ue, 
inestimable. The passive affinity 
knows it, but is able to 


is drawn within 


limits of her condition is 


nevitable. 


IS 1 


quantity, for if one vacuity does not absorb 


his value, another one will. 


fHE MINISTERIAL CANDIDATE 

I WAS travelling up the Ohio River one day 
last fall the packet Fairy. The day 
very cold. A party of us were sitti 
the 
landed at some 


on was 
g around 
boat 


the lower cabin whilst the 


} 
ttie 


stove in 


way-side stopping-place 
to take on freight and passengers. 


Presently a tall, gaunt old man, evidently a 





832 
arrival, 
hand, wh 


as he sat down and spread out his long knot- 


new came up, with his carpet-bag in 


ich he deposited between his knees 

ty fingers before the door of the stove to warm 

them. 

his keen gray eyes around him as 
| 


he suddenly espied the thin, cadavy- 


g¢ young fellow, dressed all in black 
loth, who was sitting next to me in the 
around the stove. 
“Why, howdy, Lemmel ?” the old man said, 
in the heartiest “T hardly knowed yer. 
How’s the 
“P-pr-pr-pretty w-w-well, M-M-Mr. J-J-John- 


son,” replied the young man, stuttering miser- 


Way. 


folks ?” 


ably, as he submitted to the hearty hand-shak- 
ing which the old man had reached across sev- 
eral of us to effect. 
“Finished yer schooli’ yet ?” inquired he. 
‘Y-y-ves, s-s-s-sir,” replied the young man, 
with difficulty. 


“Waal, what bizness in now ?” 
the old 


friend rather curiously. 


alr ye asked 


fellow, eying the dress of his young 
“ T-I-I-[m st-st-st-studying for the m-m-min- 
istry.” 
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“* Phew—ee !” exclaimed the old n 
long whistle of intense surprise. “Wa 
Lemme,” he said, after a while, “that 
the last line uv bizness I'd ’a ever tho 
attemptin’ to tackle ef I'd a-been in yore 
What ever put it into yore head ?” 
“T-[-I had a v-ve-very st-st-strong ¢; 
M Mr. Jo-Jo-Jo-Johnson,” explained the 


man, with a slight flush on his pale ws 


“You might ’a had a dozen calls,” 1 
the old man, dryly; “but ef I’'d a-beer 
be switched ef I’d’a come.” 

Au “audible smile” ran around the « 
the old man’s wit, which he, however 
noticed. His young friend made no r 
to his last suggestion, whilst he 
a dry, anxious tone: 


conti 


“Tt beats me, Lemmel, to know how 
even concedin’ the call, to git throug 
the rest of the bizness.” 

“*Th-th-the L-L-Lord will p-p-put the u 
into m-my m-m-mouth,” gasped the poor 
fellow, stuttering worse than ever und: 
keen gray eyes of the old man. 

“ He'll have to do more ’an that, sonny,’ 
the old man, pityingly. “ After He puts’em 











INDUCTION. 


Oh, that is your husband, is it? 


I knew Ae must be oking—your childrer 





railroad through this yere kentry 
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t else 


won't hev TO 8¢ nd somebody 


f He 
null’em out.” 


sung ministerial candidate retired to 
room, and was seen no more 
Lucy UNDERWOOD MCCANN. 


following poem has been rejected by 
eading magazines : 


A THRENETIC CATALYSIS 


ana 


How evanescent serene 
otic uplands se¢ 


lapsarian moon! 


Are thy cha n, 





© ever sul 
thousand caravans of light 
e no 


Nor ventilated | 


A 
Ar 


so spherically bright, 





1alf so soon. 


Methought I stood upon a cone 
solid allopathic stone, 

And swept by homeopathic 

When lo?! an atrabili 

Dropt from the azure 
*Twas wept by pantomimic eyes 


Of 


us tear 


planisphere: 


‘Adieu, Miasma !”’ cried a voice 

In which Aleppo might rejoice 
So perifocal were its tone 
Adieu, Miasma! think of 

When on the 


That covers my pellucid b 





m«¢ 
antinomian sea 
nes 


S. QUINIA. 


MANY years ago the Baltimore and Ohio 
ul Company proposed to build a road 
Wheeling to Baltimore through the south- 
The pro- 


tern counties of Pennsylvania. 
emen distributed along the proposed line 
fathers 
So turi- 


iroused opposition among the bucolical 
ehement as that with which ou 
the tyrannous acts of England. 
dit become that the company were com- 
d to abandon the proposed route for the 
sent far less favorable one through Virginia. 
igh perhaps none of them had ever seen a 
ad, they possessed the idea that evils in- 
erable would follow in its train. They 
| that it would destroy the market for 


es, the 
vaged in, the lives of the nomadic cows and 
xs would be perpetually in danger, and so- 
corrupted from its rural purity. A kind 
dignation meeting was held at the coun- 


raising of which they were largely 


tore, at which one speaker, after descant- 
m these evils, capped his climax as fol- 
3: “T tell ye what, it ‘ll never do to heva 
We could 
el keep our fences up, *¢ ause every time 
yd break a rail they’d think nothin’ of tak- 
one right off a man’s fence.” W. F. W. 


ALMOST as regularly as Sunday came, a pew 
of our eastern 
mother 


a sectarian church in one 
v York towns was occupied by a 
| children—sometimes three boys, some- 

mes four, and a little girl about three years 

age, the boys ranging from six to fifteen. 

ys will be boys, and with the youngest, a 


rogue, the service did not receive the mo- 


ther’s undivided attention, as, instead of bow- 





ng her head during prayer-time, as was cus- 
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tomary with the congregation, she was com 
pelled to kee pan eye on the DOVS, to preserve 
That the littl 
anevye ont 


} 
Hou r} 


order and decorum. miss had 
noticed the necessity of keeping 
boys, and given the matter some t 
following clearly proves: On a certain Sunday 


morning, just before prayer,she moved up close 
to her mother, and whispered, ‘ Mamma, you 
can go to sleep this morning, and I will watch 


the boy 8.” I . Bw ¢ 


WHEN the late John Van Buren was in his 
prime he was attending a summer session of 
the Court of Appeals, held that year in Elmira 
The term expected to last be yond the Fourth 
f Mr. \ Buren’s the 
southern tier baited the notion 
line that he would be the man to whet 
patriotism, prematurely 


July. an presence i 


oO 
all along the 
their 
and counting their 
chickens, he was announced in tlaming hand 
bills their orator all the way Port 
Jervis to Dunkirk. But Mr. Van not 


equal to so promiscuous a disposition of him 


from 


as 


Buren, 


self, and standing well with his convivial 


landlord, Silas Haight, they together planned 
a sort of féte-champétre for the day, selecting 
tor the party 
particularly known as abstainers. 


a limited number of cronies not 
To 

sure against intrusion, a passenger Car was at 

tached toa freight train, boarded in the freight 

yard, and run out without passing the passen 


make 


ver depot. Six miles on their way was a small 
station, where, as usual, the train stopped, and 
where was waiting one of Chemune’s noted 
the 
into a ride on the engine to the next station. 
Haight, 
always chaffing, and not always to his advan 


characters, hoping to inveigle enginee! 


seeing this gatter, with whom he was 


tage, captured him, and presented him to M1 
Van Buren, he Mr. Croswell, 
“son of your old friend Edwin Croswell, you 
After salutation, inquiring after the 
Democratic 


whom called 
know.” 
father, and the 

party, the conversation naturally enough t 


prospects of the 
uri 


ed to the beauty of the Chemung Valley i 
sentiment to which the “pseudo” Croswell 
gave a flat denial in very plain words 

“That must not be talked toa Mohawk Valley 
man”—and emphasized his disclaimer by point 
ing to a field they were then passing Chis 
field was one from which the owner had sold 
the surface soil to the railroad company for 
grading their track, and then resuming it, he 


ventured to sow it to oats, with no better su 
cess than seeing his crop make a few inches 
of growth and put out a few scanty heads. 

“Look at your starvation country, raising 
oats by thimblefuls!” said Mr. Van Buren. 

And this the tartar he caught: “ Mr. 
Croswell, this farm jines mine; I see this field 
’most every day, and every time I see it I think 
of John Van Buren.” 

“What 


was 


sort of a man .is he?” said Mr. Van 


Buren. 
“ Just like them oats 


too small. 


spilt by heading out 
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